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A POLITICAL FABIUS MAXIMUS 


THE past two years have been very remarkable ones in our political 
history. And they have been years especially interesting to those 
who watch with sympathy the career of Arthur James Balfour, 
philosopher and statesman. On the 3rd of October 1903 the Spectator, 
reviewing Mr. Balfour’s policy of the previous four months, immedi- 
ately after the Sheffield speech, declared ez cathedra that Mr. Balfour’s 
political reputation was for ever at an end. He was only a ‘feeble 
shadow of Mr. Chamberlain,’ who agreed with Mr. Chamberlain intel- 
lectually, but lacked the courage of his convictions. He had allowed 
himself to forget the maxim that ‘on a grave and burning question 
it is absolutely essential for an effective politician to be clearly and 
definitely on one side or the other.’ The writer was very sad, but 
very positive. 

We cannot help a deep feeling of personal chagrin [he wrote] at Mr. Balfour's 
failure. Sunt lachryme rerum, and, being mortal, we cannot but grieve at the 
overthrow of a personality in many ways so attractive as that of Mr. Balfour. 
We are using no hyperbole—an overthrow it is. Whatever else may happen, 
Mr. Balfour’s day as a great British statesman is over. No turn in the political 
kaleidoscope can restore to him the confidence of the country. 
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Day after day the witty caricaturist of the Westminster Gazette 
represented the Prime Minister as a rot fainéant, and Mr. Chamberlain 
as the Mayor of the Palace—the real leader of the party; and such 
manifestations in the press represented a very widespread feeling. 
Nay, it was a feeling which seriously infected the Unionist party itself 
in the House of Commons and in the country. A doctor dubitantium 
was not an effective figure in a moment of excitement when placed in 
competition with the positive, sanguine, enthusiastic Secretary for 
the Colonies. The man who was occupied in delineating with deli- 
cate hand fine shades and subtle lines of distinction and graduation 
in a picture as yet avowedly incomplete, which was to represent 
faithfully the anomalies and complexities of the actual world of 
commerce, seemed insignificant by the side of the painter who, un- 
hampered by close regard to the practicable or the actual, depicted 
the broad scenic effects of an unhesitating and thoroughgoing policy 
of Colonial preference involving the taxation of food, and of retalia- 
tion by rival tariffs. 

Yet, as the drama developed itself, time has had itsrevenges. We 
have seen the change of fortunes which so often comes in a competi- 
tion between fine and calculating perception on the one hand, and 
undiscriminating and passionate energy on the other. It can scarcely 
be questioned that, so far as pre-eminence in the House of Commons 
is concerned, the positions of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain have 
been, in the last twelve months, reversed. It has been a case of 
FitzJames and Roderick Dhu; the cool perception and the rapier 
thrust of criticism were in reality steadily telling for victory, while 
to the average onlooker sheer strength and vigour seemed to be 
carrying all before them. And the space of a year brought the contrast 
between the night when the Prime Minister had to be content to risk 
defeat rather than press the Wharton amendment—which was identical 
with his own policy—against the threatened mutiny of the Chamber- 
lainites, whose excesses it disowned, and the night when the thorough- 
going Chamberlainites had become numerically so weak that they 
gladly agreed to decline the combat on Mr. Ainsworth’s resolution. 
The contrast has been faithfully depicted by Mr. Gould, and last 
month he gave us Mr. Chamberlain, no longer as the real leader of 
the party, but as a suppliant before the gates of Pope Balfour's 
castle at Canossa. 

This change in the situation was brought about by some very 
remarkable qualities in the Prime Minister. Far from being a shadow 
of Mr. Chamberlain, or feebly echoing his views, two more different 
intellectual attitudes towards a great problem could hardly be con- 
ceived. Mr. Balfour with sure instinct noted at the outset that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s views had not attained that practical precision which 
could either evoke an echo or call for an unequivocal disclaimer in 4 
really accurate mind. In the first Parliamentary debate of the 28th of 
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May 1903, indeed, they were avowedly undefined.' Yet the Prime 
Minister could not treat them lightly. Mr. Chamberlain was a colleague 
and friend : Mr. Balfour naturally had confidence in his insight into the 
necessities of the Colonies ; and he had raised questions of importance. 
Colonial preference had already appealed to Mr. Balfour as a possible 
instrument of political value in cementing our union with the 
Colonies—#/ t should be workable. Retaliation * as opposed to complete 
laisser faire had long been among the modifications of the existing fiscal 
system which he had contemplated as desirable. He had ever depre- 
cated burking discussion on such subjects in the name of the a priori 
dogmas of Free Trade. To reject Mr. Chamberlain’s policy wholesale, 
or to accept it wholesale, was equally impossible in the circumstances, 
The first obvious duty was to plead that we should think, examine, 
discriminate before we decide, instead of deciding in a complex 
matter before it is thought out at all. Yet the multitude loves to 
be addressed in tones loud and positive. Well-balanced thought ever 
seems to it a shadow. Strong statements mean strength; guarded 
statements, weakness. Thus the Spectator writer did express accurately 
the impression produced on the masses by the only possible attitude 
of a thoughtful man who was suddenly called upon to decide on a 
problem not ripe for decision, and to formulate a large policy on a 
subject which he did not consider to have as yet reached such definite 
issues as could justify concrete proposals suitable for the basis of 
a large policy. 

Mr. Balfour had deprecated at the outset (in his speech of the 28th 
of May 1903) the attitude of complacent orthodoxy assumed by extreme 
Free Traders, and their charges of ‘ heresy’ against all who called their 
formulz in question ; and, indeed, the situation was curiously similar 
to that which we see in the sphere to which such phrases primarily 
belorig—that of divinity. Thinkers in all religious communions are 
just now very busy discussing the modifications in the current theology 
which are called for by the advance of the positive sciences. On the 
one hand we have the liberal thinkers, flushed with the most adven- 
turous theories of the higher critics, and with speculations suggested 
by researches in the early Christian history, clamorously calling upon 
those in authority to transform the received teaching, and to bring 
it into accord with these bold and vivid speculations as though they 
were accurately ascertained facts. On the other hand, we have 
those who stand in the ancient ways, and condemn as heresy—as 
subversive of dogma—any attempt to call in question its received 
theological exposition, The wise ruler yields to neither party. He 


' «Nothing in the nature of a complete plan can be put before the country,’ Mr. 
Chamberlain said, in reply to Mr. Lough, who urged that ‘the right honourable 
gentleman should tell us his plan’ (Hansard, May 28, p. 184). 

? See, on this subject, his speech in the House of Commons on the 24th of June 
1880 (Hansard, vol. ccliii. p. 772). 
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considers the received dogma and its explanatory theology as being 
in possession. He regards them as something far more sacred than 
the changeable speculations of the irresponsible reason. Even apart 
from all question of Divine guidance in the Christian Church, they 
are the outcome of great crises of thought in the past, in which the 
broad outlines of Christian revelation have been preserved and ex- 
plained in their relation to burning controversies. They represent a 
serious and corporate decision of the community. They have been 
the basis of the faith and religious life of multitudes. To change 
them suddenly and materially would be to introduce doubt and 
discord, and to impair the effectiveness of theology as a bond of union 
in the Church, and the support of consistent religious conduct. While 
some changes are necessary in deference to accurately ascertained 
facts, change is in itself an evil. To be over-ready in writing amended 
theological propositions, and this in conditions in which they may 
have to be retracted before the ink is dry (as Newman has expressed 
it), is to forget the function of theology as a stable principle of union 
and action. On the other hand, to close the questions raised by the 
critics, and brand the liberals as heretics, is equally disastrous, and 
tends to sheer obscurantism. To speculate on and discuss problems 
touching even the most sacred and certain truths is not to tamper 
with them. There are many things we may usefully think which 
we would not speak; many we would say which we would not 
write ; many we would write which we would not print. There is 
such a thing as action in thought. And a change in the theological 
text-books partakes of the nature of action. Mature judgment as 
to when thought is ripe enough and sufficiently assured to be 
made the basis of action, as to when it is wise to take a step, is 
@ process undertaken by the whole man. It needs, on the one hand, 
an open mind and active inquiry, and, on the other, a deep sense of 
the responsibility and consequences attaching to a practical move 
taken in deference to the results of speculation. Quickness to think 
and to criticise and revise thought, and slowness to act are its two 
momenta. Therefore, the wise ruler with whom it lies to decide 
when a practical step should be taken, inevitably angers extremists 
on both sides. He will not silence the liberals. He knows that it is 
they who have hold of the materials out of which the true develop- 
ments in theology are to be effected. Their trade is in novelty; and 
even if a dozen novel theories are started and come to nought, it is 
probable that their keen adventurous intellectual criticism and 
researches will detect the really weak points in the present system, 
and ultimately bring to the front what is needed by way of reform. 
On the other hand, he will have none of the dogmatism of the obscu- 
rantists. To treat speculation as heresy is as bad as to treat it as 
newly-won dogma. 

The analogy is obvious. The Chambéerlainites are the liberals. 
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The blind Free Traders who will not hear of Retaliation, of the smallest 
tax on food, of Colonial preference, not on grounds of reason, but 
because they contradict the received shibboleths of Free Trade, are 
the theological obscurantists. Mr. Balfour’s course, preserved amid 
kicks from all sides, has been that of the responsible ruler who knows 
that to change the received fiscal system of a great commercial country 
is @ most serious thing ; who stands for the moment in the ancient 
ways, but at the same time recognises that those sanguine reformers 
who realise most keenly new conditions produced by our Colonial 
Empire, who are most alive to the shortcomings which time has made 
evident in the workings of our fiscal system, may be the pioneers of 
needed reform. They should be allowed to talk, though by no means 
as yet permitted to take decisive action. The necessary dualism of the 
intellect of the wise official mind, whether in theology or in politics, is 
brought into striking relief. His intellectual sympathy is naturally, at 
starting, largely with those who raise, however crudely, new and urgent 
problems, and suggest, however rashly and unpractically, schemes for 
their solution. He gives these men every chance of framing a wise 
and workable scheme. His practical course as a ruler remains for 
the time with the upholders of the existing system. To change it is 
to take a most serious step, and radical change in any system where 
habit has made very elaborate machinery work even fairly well, is 
an evil. Change can only be safely made by very gradual steps, 
the wisdom of which is completely ascertained. It is only thus that 
its dislocating effect can be avoided. Yet the nature of these very 
steps can be satisfactorily ascertained only by the freest discussion. 
Provisionally, the dogmas of Free Trade must be largely disregarded 
in the discussion, as theological dogma is disregarded by the biblical 
critic. That such dogma exists and is sound he does not doubt. 
But the incurable tendency of the human mind to identify the true 
dogma with its current and non-final statement, makes a constant 
reopening of old controversies necessary. A return to pre-Cobdenite 
Protection would, indeed, be to attack an irreformable decision in 
economic orthodoxy. But to condemn measures as Protectionist, in 
the sense in which Protection is disastrous, before their nature and 
consequences have been fully sifted, is obscurantism and not ortho- 
doxy. The Chamberlainites (Mr. Balfour seems to have argued) 
should be given the fullest opportunity to show how far their schemes 
are thought out, are economically sound, and are reducible to practice ; 
their critics should have the fullest opportunity to point out what 
will work and what will not. And probably, after a survey of all 
things on earth and in heaven, one little corner will be found for 
substantial improvement which is immediately practicable and wise. 
Thus,. to combine a wide and daring speculative activity and sym- 
pathy with cautious and very limited action, is in the circumstances 
the height of statesmanship. It is the dictate of the spirit of Edmund 
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Burke—of jealous loyalty to the constitution and zeal for reform. 
Yet limited action is obviously but a faint shadow of daring thought. 
Thus, those who ignore the true modus operandi in politics or in 
theology will ever regard the wise as poltroons. 

One further point. The word ‘leader’ has been used freely, and 
Mr. Balfour was at first taunted with allowing the leadership to pass 
into the hands of Mr. Chamberlain. But here again the considera- 
tions above indicated help us to make a necessary distinction. It is 
quite true that where the desirable forward step is clear, it is for the 
leader of the party to point it out. But to say, as the writer in 
the Spectator seems to say, that in any burning question the leader 
should pass a definite and final intellectual judgment, is surely the 
greatest of fallacies. His line should be firm as to what is or is not now 
practicable ; but to offer a speculative decision on proposals which are 
not yet finally formulated is the special province either of a rash and 
inaccurate mind or of a bigot. The latter says ‘no’ because they 
are new. The former says ‘ yes’ because he loves adventure and 
novelty. If the leader means the irresponsible man who will start 
new hares and go far in their pursuit, or the obstinate one who is 
blind and won’t move, Mr. Balfour has been no leader. But if by 
leader we understand the ruler (and this is what the leader of a party 
is), his very moderation, his speculative hesitation as to the unknown 
possibilities of the future, his practical caution and slowness to move 
in the present, mark him out as a reliable leader. Moreover, the 
leader has not only to ascertain what is wise, but to carry it out; 
and this entails regard for opinion in his party as well as inquiry into 
fact. For a policy can only be realised by the party vote. The 
party has to be kept together that it may act together. The Jesuits 
used to be taunted with saying ‘The good of our Society is the good of 
the Church’ ; but there was a time when they had such a monopoly 
of the best energy of Catholicism that they might be excused for the 
sentiment. And so, too, to say that the prosperity of the Unionist 
party is essential to that of the country is at the present time—when 
the Opposition is hopelessly disunited, when its members are agreed 
neither on a leader nor on a policy—a pardonable and not obviously 
false statement. In such circumstances Mr. Balfour’s devotion to 
his party may claim to be true patriotism. 

The division of parts sketched above is inherent to the structure 
of a polity ; it is based on natural laws of political philosophy. And 
if we break a law of nature, pain and suffering are the consequence. 
Mr. Chamberlain did break such a law, for he, a Cabinet Minister, 
placed in the position of a definite policy, of practical as distinct from 
speculative thought, what was not ripe to be so placed. Hine illa 
lachryme ; hence the troubles from which we have not yet recovered. 
It was because he gave a ‘ bold lead ’—a thing so delightful to the 
multitude—where he had not knowledge to justify it, that the party 
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was placed in-an impossible position. He gave us all the rhetoric, all 
the personal influence, all the party enthusiasm which were wanted 
to carry out a policy so matured as to be thoroughly workable ; and 
when his soldiers were all at fever heat and ready for the fray, they 
found that it was not time to fight, for the field of campaign was not 
yet adequately surveyed. He aroused party feeling, and gave the 
signal for strife not only before his colleagues had agreed that the 
war was wise or practical, but before he himself had seen how it could 
be carried on. 

In this trying position Mr. Balfour showed virtues truly Roman. 
He did not despair of the republic. And he saw that the only hope 
lay in a Fabian policy of delay. Tantalising and irritating though it 
inevitably was, ineffective necessarily before the public eye, he perse- 
vered in it. When people shrieked for a positive policy,’ he advocated 
the only step which was thoroughly safe—a return to Lord Salisbury’s 
old policy of retaliation, or freedom of negotiation, of which, as we 
have already seen, Mr. Balfour himself had long been an advocate. For 
the rest, he regarded it as still under the criticism of that speculative 
reason which, as a great thinker has said, is ever undecided. Time 
was needed for Chamberlainites to prove how far their schemes were 
workable. Time was needed to aseertain how far the conditions of 
production in the several Colonies made a scheme of Colonial pre- 
ference advantageous. Time was needed to ascertain the wishes 
and views of the Colonies themselves, and to ascertain what the 
British electorate would tolerate. Time was needed to reduce the 
scheme to such detail as to be able to forecast whether it would, indeed, 
be a bond of political union—apart from its economic merits—or 
whether it would not prove rather a source of contentious negotia- 
tions or, again, of jealousy among the several Colonies, thus leading 
to further contention. It needed time also to bring the Free Traders 
to justify by argument what was sound in their criticisms, and to 
come down from the unpractical heights of a priort dogmatism and 
invective. During all that time it was essential that the Prime 
Minister should not identify himself with either extreme party. The 
position of balancing, so hard to support with dignity, was inevitable. 
It was a position which no man would have chosen. It was necessary, 
because the laws of political philosophy had been broken, and a 
number of vague and unmanageable proposals had been thrown pell- 
mell into the party programme which should never have been allowed 
to get there. We sacrifice our dignity and simply do our best when 
there has been a great breakage or other disastrous accident. We do 
not hope to pick up and put away the broken pieces with the dignity 
we might attempt in carrying the unbroken vase ; and so Mr. Balfour 


* See Mr. Balfour’s speech of June 10, 1903: ‘I have been told in every tone, 
from menace to entreaty, that the position of the Government is absolutely impossible, 
that it is humiliating, . . . that it is unfair to the party,’ etc. 
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worked like a man, with no thought but how best to undo the damage 
done by the invader who had entered his political china-shop. 
Let us recall the course of the well-known events in justification 

of what has been said above. So little was Mr. Balfour contem- 
plating, as an element in the immediate party programme, any attack 
on Free Trade orthodoxy that he had consented to Mr. Ritchie’s pro- 
posal of repealing the shilling tax on corn. On the 15th of May 1903, 
speaking at Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain first sounded the alarm, 
and indicated the nature of his views on Colonial preference. It was 
quite evident to Mr. Balfour that the question would be taken up 
in the House of Commons, and it was all-important there and then 
to prevent Chamberlainism from being regarded as officially put 
- forward by the Cabinet. The only way of obviating hopeless dis- 
union was to contend that Mr. Chamberlain had been raising an 
interesting and important question, to which all would do well to 
turn their minds, and had propounded in its regard his own personal 
views, much as Mr. Balfour himself had in earlier days propounded 
his views on Irish University education, without in any way 
committing the Cabinet. It is generally supposed that this line of 
explanation -was agreed upon between the two leaders ; and when the 
eventful debate of the 28th of May came on, and Sir C. Dilke raised 
the question, this is the line which Mr. Balfour took in his reply. 
Mr Chamberlain, however, instead of thus watering down the signi- 
ficance of the Birmingham programme, expounded it in a speech 
which conveyed the impression that he distinctly meant to force 
it on the party, and even raised in many minds the supposition 
that he wished to bid for the leadership. Subsequent events have 
shown this supposition to be false, and the alternative one to be 
true—that, in spite of his great gifts, he has a singular inability to 
gauge the effect of strong words or to foresee the inevitable results 
of the language he uses. The words had been said, however, and 
the inevitable results followed. A question which the Prime Minister 
had earnestly wished to be an open one, which might, indeed, be 
ventilated, but with no view to immediate legislation, was made 
intensely prominent and inevitably contentious. There had always 
been Protectionists in the party, but they had lived at peace with 
their colleagues; now they were summoned into the battlefield by 
a semi-official proposal on which all were called upon to take sides, and 
which soon became the great dividing issue both before Parliament and 
before the country. In this almost impossible position many Prime 
Ministers—probably most—would have resigned, and left the party 
hopelessly disunited, an easy prey to their antagonists. To do so would 
have meant not only the destruction of a party, but the surrender of 
so beneficent a measure as Mr. Wyndham’s Irish Land Bill, serious risk 
to the success of the recent Education Act, and the abandonment of 
the Prime Minister’s own cherished work for Imperial Defence. Here 
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Mr. Balfour’s extraordinary staying power came in. In his memorable 
speech of the 10th of June, on the repeal of the corn tax, a measure 
which made the confusion introduced by Mr. Chamberlain particularly 
conspicuous, he defined his position. In the first place, he emphati- 
cally denied that it was his duty to make an explicit pronouncement 
as to matters not in any sense put forward by the Government 
officially, but brought to the front in unofficial speeches. His own desire 
had been, as we have seen, to leave the whole fiscal question simply an 
open one.‘ As to what might prove some day practicable, the problem 
was very complex, and he could not judge before it was thrashed out. 
He could not profess a settled conviction which he had not yet formed. 
He could neither reject the proposals on the ground of a priori Free 
Trade dogma—with those who regarded the present fiscal system as 
perfect—nor could he stifle inquiry and discussion on new and im- 
portant developments. But he did pledge himself not to interfere 
with the existing system without most thorough inquiry. He tried 
again to reduce the significance of Mr. Chamberlain’s programme to 
the mere initiation of an inquiry rather than a declaration of policy. 
And, so understood, he argued in its favour. Discussion would enable 
the party to compare notes and act together. Peel in 1845 and 
Gladstone in 1886 had matured their opinions on Free Trade and 
Home Rule respectively in silence, and then sprang them suddenly 
upon their colleagues. Mr. Balfour, on the contrary, argued that a 
policy of discussion with colleagues and the House of Commons was 
far more satisfactory, as enabling the party to move together. But 
in weighty words he denounced as ‘ folly and rashness’ all attempt 
‘to interfere with a great system which has been in operation all 
these years, without a most careful examination of every side of the 
problem.’ He pledged himself to respect the traditions of the past, 
but at the same time to examine the new problems presented by the 
‘ ever-changing phases of industrial life.’ 

It is plain that the policy set forth in this speech was a policy of 
delay. The extraordinary difficulty of the situation consisted in this— 
that the party was acutely divided owing to the storm raised by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, and a policy of delay which meant post- 
ponement of a decision was exactly what in such circumstances lashed 
both sides into a frenzy. The Free Fooders stiffened their dogmas 
and blazoned on their banners ‘ No taxation except for revenue,’ 
‘No taxation of food,’ ‘No preferential tariffs, and in some cases 
‘No retaliation’; the ‘ whole-hoggers’ pressed for the 10 per cent. 
on manufactured goods, and Colonial preference unrestricted by the 


* Even in November, in the Bristol speech, Mr. Balfour recalled this earnest desire 
‘that the old position should be maintained in which the fiscal question was regarded 
as open in our ranks.’ But he added, ‘It was not possible, because the country would 
not have it, the House of Commons would not have it, and the Cabinet itself would 
not have it.’ 
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commandment ‘Thou shalt not tax food.’ The clamour levelled at 
Mr. Balfour for a ‘ definite lead’ became overpowering. 

Mr. Balfour had to create such machinery as would render possible 
a policy of delay—the only remedy for excited passions, the only 
means to give time for the experts to perform the operation of inquiry 
on the complicated issues involved. In response to the cry for a 
definite lead he had to formulate a programme as a sop to Cerberus. 
But his real policy was one of delay. In cases of overwrought nerves 
morphia is often the only immediate remedy. Other medicines 
cannot be used until the system is sufficiently normal to retain them. 
Nothing is a better anesthetic for passion than to force men to grapple 
with a tough intellectual problem which is beyond their comprehen- 
sion, especially if the treatment offered is abstract, the reasoning 
well balanced, and the practical conclusions somewhat doubtful. 
Such reading absorbs all the energies. The writer’s fine distinctions 
destroy the food for passion—the broad, ill-defined issues which have 
been made into war-cries. Such well-prepared morphia Mr. Balfour 
administered to the public in his Economic Notes. For the experts, 
indeed, they were a valuable contribution to the study of economic 
principles and their application ; but for the many they were a dose 
of calming medicine. Their effect on heated partisans reminded the 
present writer in some respects of the effect on Mr. Mozley of the first 
canons of the Vatican Council, which, as Times correspondent, he 
was in Rome to read and criticise. With feverish eagerness he seized 
on the first printed utterance of the idolatrous assembly, hoping to 
find propositions deifying the Pope or the Virgin, and condemning 
the commonplaces of modern civilisation. But instead of this he 
read : ‘If anyone deny that there is one God, let him be anathema ; 
if anyone deny that in this one God are three persons, let him be 
anathema.’ He found the principles and root doctrines of Chris- 
tianity where he looked for the contentious utterances of controversial 
theology ; and the readers of the Economic Notes found the first 
principles of Free Trade, and the conditions limiting their practical 
efficiency, in place of the specific contentious applications thereof for 
which they looked. 

The next step was so to remodel the Government that it would 
support a policy of delay with a minimum of practical programme. 
Freedom of negotiation—and even that not defined or applied—was 
the programme. As to further proposals for fiscal reform, they were 
distinctly eliminated from the practical field during the lifetime of 
the existing Parliament ; but they were not condemned—nay, they were 
rather treated as containing possibly the germ of something that 
might prove practicable. Thus members of the Cabinet who insisted 
that a pronouncement professing to be final should be made on the 
reform proposals, and this on the ground that they were inconsistent 
with the dogmas of Free Trade, had necessarily to go. And Mr. 
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Chamberlain, who could not, as a Cabinet Minister, continue to urge 
his proposals on the country, had alsoto leave. The surgical operation 
on the Cabinet was, indeed, an alarming one, and, owing largely to 
the passionate feelings of the time and the acute division into parties, 
was found to involve the loss of the Duke of Devonshire. Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, whose views were identical with the Duke’s, persevered in 
giving Mr. Balfour his full support ;° but the rhetoric of Mr. Balfour’s 
speech to a Protectionist audience at Sheffield, at a crisis when the 
‘clash of yes and no’ was the order of the day, and everyone was 
flying party banners and taking sides, proved to be the turning point 
in the Duke’s course at a moment of irresolution; and he thenceforth 
definitely threw in his lot with that of his friends who had left the 
Ministry. The blow was indeed heavy, and the world held it im- 
possible that the Cabinet could survive the removal of its strongest 
members. The loss of the prestige attaching to great names was 
appalling. Nevertheless, Mr. Balfour faced the situation as the 
alternative to the death of the party, and carried his policy through. 

In some respects any action which is brief, decisive, irrevocable, 
is easier than the prolonged maintenance of a situation of intense 
difficulty. A merely impulsive man may decide to lead the life of a 
recluse or anchorite, but it takes a strong man to persevere in such 
a resolve ; and the work of Mr. Balfour in the months following the 
Sheffield speech was one of quite extraordinary difficulty. In the 
first place, he had to give the effect—both in the Sheffield speech and 
afterwards—that he was propounding a great policy. Nothing less 
would gain him a hearing. Yet though no doubt freedom of negotia- 
tion might issue in unforeseen circumstances in a great policy, it 
could not be, as Mr. Balfour propounded it, a great policy. This 
was the Duke of Devonshire’s criticism, and a sound one. Still, the 
policy was the best available. Moreover, it had received high sanc- 
tion, taking, as it did, its source in the Conservative programme of 
1885, which included Retaliation, until the absorbing controversy on 
Home Rule in 1886 drove this element into the background. 

This was Mr. Balfour’s difficulty at starting, and it has haunted 
him throughout. The immediately practical official policy remained 
before the public as a ridiculus mus, and Chamberlainism remained 
before it also—a birth, so far, more suitable to the labour of the moun- 
tains. Then again, quite inevitably, Mr. Balfour was reproached for 
his ambiguity. To be non-committal was of the very essence of his 
policy. Yet when the Chamberlain proposals loomed so large before the 
country, to the heated imagination of the public to be non-committal on 
such a matter appeared to be treason. The public could not see or 
realise that the real position of Mr. Balfour was that the idea of a great 
birth imminent was a false alarm ; that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
had become far too prominent—fatally prominent ; that unless they 

5 I do not forget that Sir Michael had left the Cabinet in 1902. 
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could be made less prominent the country would be plunged into 
disastrous debate on immature plans, and the Unionist party be broken 
up; that time, bringing calm to heated controversialists, could alone 
force the fiscal proposals back into their natural position of roughly 
outlined suggestions to be further sifted before being brought for- 
ward. It was essential that the Chamberlain autumn campaign 
should test public opinion in the country, and should make the tariff 
reformers’ programme more definite. There were fires which would 
burn themselves out if given time. The attempt to extinguish them, 
on the other hand, would be dangerous—might prove even fatal. 
Meanwhile the Premier must refrain from alienating those whose 
extreme views time would cure, and yet at the same time refrain 
from agreement with their views. This brought inevitably the charge 
of ambiguity. The present writer, conversing with a Liberal leader, 
commented on the extraordinary cleverness of one of Mr. Balfour’s 
non-committal speeches. ‘So much too clever,’ was the reply. 
‘Admirable for a debating society, but for a Minister who has to 
take the lead in a great and definite policy, such subtleties and 
distinctions are most unsuitable.’ This view would have been indis- 
putable had Mr. Balfour brought the policy forward on his own 
account; but he did not. He desired that the question should remain 
at the debating stage. It had been pressed beyond it, and he strove 
to force it back, and used with this object the language and treat- 
ment best calculated to force it back. 

The official practical programme had to be maintained—namely, 
that of the Sheffield speech. It consisted solely in freedom of negotia- 
tion with a view to retaliation (not by hostile tarifis, but by temporary 
retaliatory duties), taxation of food being formally abandoned, and 
Colonial preference postponed at least until Colonial opinion had 
been further ascertained. The substance of these proposals could not 
satisfy the reformers who were hungering for a great policy. Yet 
the rhetoric of the speech, designed to make it tolerable to the Sheffield 
audience, angered the Free Traders. Mr. Balfour at this stage could 
just retain his hold on both parties; he could thoroughly please 
neither. This double attitude was preserved by Mr. Balfour through- 
out the autumn and the early spring. To relax either his rhetorical 
sympathy with the reformers or the rigid meagreness of his prac- 
tical programme would be fatal. The rhetorical sympathy with the 
reformers could only be safely modified when Mr. Chamberlain had 
learned for himself the severe limitations imposed both by public 
opinion and by expert criticism on the policy which he had conceived 
so vaguely, and as containing such great possibilities. The autumn 
did something towards this. Mr. Chamberlain, though at first 
arousing considerable enthusiasm, in the end wholly failed to sweep 
the country. His cause did not gain. People were disappointed at 
finding how little he had thought the matter out. A real defect in 
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his character as a statesman became very apparent—namely, a vague- 
ness of thought in matters absolutely demanding the greatest pre- 
cision. At Glasgow and Greenock he did, indeed, to some extent 
define his programme. But it left out of account many important 
considerations. Probably Mr. Balfour himself had expected some- 
thing better from an expert in English trade and in Colonial affairs. 
Mr. Chamberlain formed a Commission of experts to improve it and 
make it workable. But the impression left on a large section of the 
public mind was that he had advanced a startling policy before 
thinking it out ; that the very proposals in his speeches were after- 
thoughts; and that the Commission was formed to find a way of 
doing his will rather than to ascertain what was wise. Stet pro ratione 
voluntas. Still, when Parliament met, the Chamberlainites were 
strong and sanguine.® 

Mr. Balfour’s illness early in the Session of 1904 brought out the 
fact that no one but he could support with dignity, or even intelli- 
gently, the singularly difficult policy suited to the situation. The 
combination of sympathy for the ideas of the tariff reformers with 
Free Trade principles and firm insistence on the limited official pro- 
gramme, was quite beyond his colleagues. Only Mr. Wyndham had 
the subtlety and strength to sustain the attitude. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
made what was accepted as a Free Trade speech. Mr. Lyttelton 
was thought to speak as a Protectionist, and others followed suit. 
Things improved on Mr. Balfour’s return, but any heart but his 
would have sunk at the incident of the Wharton amendment. The 
Chamberlainites resolutely encouraged the view that Mr. Balfour’s 
reserve in the official programme was only temporary and diplo- 
matic; that at heart he was with them; that the two leaders were 
partners at whist, who played into each other’s hands. There were 
undoubtedly devoted followers of Mr. Balfour who favoured the 
extreme programme from a similar persuasion. Then Mr. Wharton, 
with the sanction of the chief whip, proposed an amendment to a 
vote of censure on the Government, emphasising the Sheffield pro- 
gramme and disowning the excesses of the ‘ whole-hoggers.’ So 
strong, however, and so confident still were the Chamberlainites that 
112 members intimated that they would vote against the Govern- 
ment unless the amendment was withdrawn. And Mr. Balfour con- 
sented that it should be dropped. ‘It was little more than five 
months,’ commented a Quarterly Reviewer on the situation, ‘ since Mr. 
Balfour had proclaimed at Sheffield that while he was leader he would 
lead, and a prophet in the audience had cried out, “ How about 
Joe 2 > 

But it is probable that at this moment, when the outsider could 


* The capture of the local associations by the ‘ whole-hoggers’ doubtless con- 
tributed to this. It certainly testified to the difficulty of keeping the party within the 
bounds of the official policy. 
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most easily ridicule Mr. Balfour and his official programme as proved 
failures, Mr. Balfour’s own keen vision saw that the day was really 
his. It is said that Napoleon, at a moment when the battle in his 
vicinity seemed to be going hopelessly against the French, would 
suddenly put down his field-glasses and say, ‘ The day is won.’ He had 
seen that certain manceuvres had been executed at a distance, from 
which victory must follow in a few hours, though it would take that 
time for the necessary sequence of events. The events of the autumn 
had really been decisive against any revolutionary reform; but time 
was needed to bring home their results to the House of Commons and 
the country. From the Wharton amendment to the night of Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s vote of censure, which Mr. Balfour met by moving 
the previous question, a year passed, and in that time, so far as the 
House of Commons was concerned, the victory was won. We have 
yet to see how far the party can be patched up for practical purposes. 
But, so far as the restoration of Mr. Balfour’s effectual leadership in 
the House is concerned, there can be no doubt in the matter. The 
House has realised—what Mr. Balfour had already seen—that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals, so far as they go beyond what Mr. Balfour 
has sanctioned, are wholly outside the ken of responsible legislators 
of the hour. The Free Trade sentiment in the country has proved 
very deep. The only possible means of safely determining on any 
scheme of Colonial preference is a Colonial conference unfettered 
in its proceedings, and to this Mr. Balfour consents. The feeling in 
the House of Commons as to the reliableness of the leaders has been 
reversed. The idea of one as a statesman who knew his own mind 
and acted on it, in competition with his irresolute and timid shadow, 
has given place to a sense that the former had measured accurately 
neither public opinion nor practicable politics ; while the latter had 
been cautious solely in deference to the necessities of the case—‘ Fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.’ I do not mean to characterise 
Mr. Chamberlain’s unpractical optimism as mere folly ; but Mr. Balfour 
had certainly been like a great predecessor of his, ‘ on the side of the 
angels.’ 

And as confidence in Mr. Balfour has increased he has felt able, 
without the risk of fatal disunion, to emphasise, as he did at 
Edinburgh, those elements in his own view as to possible fiscal reform 
which were quite incompatible with a policy of sheer Protection, to 
which Chamberlainism would inevitably have led. Had he forced the 
note earlier, disruption would have come, just as it would have come 
had he insisted on the Wharton amendment. 

In the House of Commons I have said the Balfour policy has pre- 
vailed. How the country stands is yet to be seen. But a good deal 
has been done in the same direction even in the constituencies. The 
intense feeling in the country on behalf of Free Trade has found 
voice—a feeling which Mr. Chamberlain had not at all adequately 
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realised. The dream that he would sweep the country was early 
dispelled, and since then the omens have been more and more adverse. 
His proposals were elaborated and received close cricitism, with the 
result that a revolution in our fiscal system was more and more felt 
to be out of the question. Steps gradual and tentative in the direction 
of Colonial preference remain possible. But the scale of the con- 
troversy has been reduced. A good deal has been done to bring the 
two wings of the party nearer together. Mr. Chamberlain found 
that he must, to win any hearing, advocate Free Trade as an ideal 
and ultimate end, and avow his opposition to the old Protectionist 
system which Peel abolished for ever. The Free Fooders, on their 
side, have become more moderate. Lord Hugh Cecil has declared 
himself not opposed to Retaliation. The Duke of Devonshire has 
admitted that the Free Trade dogmas must not be pressed too 
absolutely. As in applied mathematics, the world of fact must 
somewhat disturb a priori calculations. And so Mr. Balfour’s 
contention, that Free Trade principles are not best secured by their 
extremest advocates, is receiving more consideration. We have got 
to see if the experiment of taxing food, which troubled no Conservative 
in the case of the shilling duty on corn, will be generally assented to on 
a somewhat larger scale. Conciliation isin the air. The Promised Land 
(be it observed), the ideal too good to be realised, but perhaps capable 
of being approached, and which must be approached before any fiscal 
changes are practicable, is to return to the state of things which 
existed before the 15th of May, 1903. Thus the country has been 
convulsed, a strong Ministry dismembered, and the time of the House 
of Commons largely wasted for two years through the use of ill- 
considered words in two speeches on the 15th of May and the 28th 
of May. For a time it appeared that the Unionist party was simply 
shattered—and such a breach is in most cases irreparable. ‘ All the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men’ may be unable to mend what a 
few rash words can effectually break. Probably no other man living 
except Mr. Balfour could have effected even the partial reconstitution 
of the party. 

The gifts which have enabled him to do so afford a remarkable 
psychological study. Men of, in some ways, greater strength and 
greater constructive ability would not even have attempted it, and 
could not have effected it. 

Let me make some brief attempt to indicate the qualities which 
have been brought into play. Some of them so permeate his per- 
sonality that they appear in his philosophy as well as in his political 
action—nay, they are visible in the well-known traits of his social] 
character. Such qualities, though at first sight superficial, are not 
so.. The student of psychology cannot ignore them, for it is just 
because they appear in every aspect of his life and action that they 
are seen to be so intimately a part of himself. 
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His aloofness and imperturbability, in the first place, enable him 
to carry out the decisions of an acute-and highly critical intellect, 
undistracted by any disturbing force, either from the undue influence 
of others or from unregulated impulses in himself. His aloofness is 
the quality of one who does not wear his heart on his sleeve, who 
is not expansive, who does not readily unbosom himself, who is 
naturally fastidious, who has few if any friends with whom he is quite 
unreserved. In this quality he somewhat resembles William Pitt. 
Kindness and gentleness in his intercourse with others are not at all 
inconsistent with this trait. But he is probably never exactly genial. 
His natural aloofness is never quite forgotten by those who converse 
with him, though he can on occasion be most excellent company, 
charming everyone by his manner, which possesses a suavity which 
Pitt’s had not. Pitt said of a rather pushing aspirant for honours, 
‘I had rather make him a Privy Councillor than speak to him.’ This 
attitude would perhaps be an impossible one in the present age and in 
the existing House of Commons. And the last thing that could be 
alleged against Mr. Balfour is that he is unapproachable. Nevertheless 
the fastidious temper the anecdote betokens is common to the two men. 

His power of attracting personal devotion is also like Pitt’s, and 
has been an important factor in his success. Personal influence must 
have had much to say in the apparently impossible feat of September 
1903, when he parted from Mr. Chamberlain without breaking with 
him, and all but succeeded in retaining the Duke of Devonshire when 
the other Free Traders left the Cabinet. Personal charm again not 
improbably had its share in the retention of Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach after their intercourse at Bristol. In the House of Commons 
his absence in the beginning of 1904 bore stronger testimony to his 
persona! influence than anything his presence could have effected. 

A certain leisureliness in his manner, which might at first sight be 
only the leisureliness of a man of fashion, is really a most significant 
trait. The leisureliness of his manner is symptomatic of a certain 
leisureliness in his diplomatic method. The late Lord Lyons used to say 

Never write to-day what you can put off until to-morrow,’ because 
things may settle themselves. The complications caused by unneces- 
sary initiative Mr. Balfour instinctively avoids, aided perhaps by a 
certain constitutional indolence. 

His perception of public opinion is as accurate as is possible con- 
comitantly with a certain deficiency in emotional sympathy—an aspect 
of what I have called his aloofness. This deficiency gives him an 
indifference which is a great source of strength. A more sensitive 
man could hardly have preserved for so many months a policy hardly 
understood even by his friends and derided by his critics, or patiently 
worked at creating the public opinion by which alone it could be 
understood and approved. His aloofness and indifference, however, 
tell at times against success. They make him fail at times in full 
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perception, as in his public utterances at the time of the war in 
South Africa. 

He follows instinctively Polonius’s maxim, and is slow to fight, 
but steady in carrying through a fight begun. Drive him into a 
corner, and with his back to the wall he will fight with a vigour and 
pertinacity astonishing to those who are accustomed to his normal 
imperturbability. 

The net result is great insight, tenacity, and persistence, and the 
strength arising from these qualities. The main aim is never lost sight 
of. He acts on the motto ‘ More haste, less speed.’ There is remark- 
able readiness to note and take account of the least breath of public 
opinion, but no disturbance of his course from the mere clamour of 
the mob or, again, from his own ungoverned emotion—carefully 
measured adaptability to external conditions, but no distracting 
influence from within. The absence of excitement or passion which 
makes his movement so deliberate keeps his course perfectly coherent. 
If he seems sometimes to ‘ dawdle, it is not the dawdling of an idler, 
but of one who constitutionally dislikes hurry, and has no need to 
hurry in order to make sure of keeping to his purpose. Though an 
acute thinker, he is essentially a great man of action, and such men are 
seldom in a hurry. One seldom hurries where one is quite at ease. 

He is marked by great tenacity in friendships, alliances, under- 
takings. He knows well the value of small things, as answering letters 
or a kind word, and measures out such gifts with care and judgment. 

In early years it was said that his social fastidiousness used at 
times to give offence. This result is probably now reduced to a 
minimum by his experience and philosophy, which make him realise 
that larger and cherished aims may suffer from any such form of 
self-indulgence. But the fastidiousness remains in his nature, and 
shows itself on occasion. 

A touch of pessimism runs through his thought and work, yet not 
the profound pessimism which leads to inaction. Rather his pessimism 
goes with a certain philosophic contentment—for he looks in this 
imperfect world for no great results, and is therefore not easily dis- 
appointed. This holds in his philosophy of religious faith. His 
argument is, ‘ You criticise the reasons as inadequate. Yet how 
inadequate are our reasons for the primary beliefs which we all neces- 
sarily accept—in the outward world, in nature’s uniformity! Be 
therefore content to act in religion, as in other things, on imperfect 
philosophical proofs. Philosophy is a poor thing.’ So, too, as to 
theology. ‘True enough, the old theological formule do not take 
account of the latest science and criticism. But what an inadequate 
instrument at best are human ideas for the expression of things divine ! 
The boasted new theology of the future, theology amended to suit the 
brand-new speculations of the critics, will not be much nearer the 
truth than the old. Theology is a poor thing.’ 

Vor, LVII—No. 340 80 
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This relentless and cold criticism implies doubtless a certain lack of 
lively enthusiasm. But there is deep down a strenuous desire to do his 
best to help the machine to work as well as it can—whether the machine 
be philosophy, theology, or politics. Fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra. 
There is then an underlying pessimism which helps to resignation ; but 
also an accompanying tenacity of purpose which leads to victory. 

His aloofness and fastidiousness, I may add, greatly affect his 
style in writing. They give it distinction. But they bring a certain 
deficiency in volume and humanity. 

Nearly all these qualities appear to me to have had their share in 
Mr. Balfour’s conduct of affairs during the past two years. The 
critical intellect carefully discounted the value of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
rhetoric, and noted the vagueness of his proposals. The same gift 
saw in the invectives of the Free Traders something far beyond the 
rational outcome of Cobden’s principles. The policy of dawdling witha 
purpose, to give time for excitement to subside, needed all his passion- 
less aloofness, steadiness of aim, leisureliness of action, imperturbable 
confidence, while the constant intellectual fencing demanded by the 
situation, which had to be at once successful and non-committal, 
called for all his acuteness and perception of the forces of opinion 
with which he had to deal. 

His pessimism again has helped to keep him aloof from both extreme 
parties. Neither the optimism of Chamberlain nor the optimism of 
the extreme Free Traders was possible to him. Neither the future 
nor the present was ever in his eyes golden. Yet the peculiar 
limitations of his pessimism made him work with a certain enthusiasm 
for the practicable—for making the best of things. What other keen 
man of action among our public men can dispense with the idealising 
tendency, and see things simply as they are? What-other pessimist, 
on the other hand, would work, endeavouring to make the best of a 
rather bad job, as hard as an optimist who hopes to realise golden 
dreams? Again, we have our sensitive politicians who are alive to 
every breath of opinion and are swayed by it, and our imperturbable 
politicians who calmly carry through their policy regardless of opinion. 
But where else but in Mr. Balfour have we the useful quality that 
belongs to sensitiveness—namely, fine perception—without its defect 
of impressionableness? Where else have we the strength of indiffer- 
ence without its defect of insensibility? A merely sensitive politician 
would have resigned long ago. A merely determined one would have 
persevered and broken the party to bits. Nothing but the finest and 
most accurate perception of feeling and opinion, coupled with the 
calmest persistence, could have prolonged the life of the present 
Parliament without absolute catastrophe. And here the tenacity of 
his friendships, which survived in spite of greater tenacity to principles 
which tried friendship, helped again. Mr. Chamberlain’s friendship has 
been an asset of the most essential importance. Yet who else but Mr. 
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Balfour could have kept it and yielded so little practically to the object 
on which his friend’s heart was set ? Probably a certain aloofness even 
in friendship makes this possible. A more enthusiastic temperament 
would beget friendships with more quarrelsome possibilities. 

Note again how the pessimistic and critical tendencies in him, and 
his aloofness from passion, helped in sifting the problem—in separating 
Free Trade from its current shibboleths, in pointing out the share of 
contingent events in framing so-called necessary maxims—for example, 
the share of English history in begetting the intense feeling of English- 
men against the taxation of food. And what he did in bringing to 
book Free Trade dogmatism he also did in reducing the optimistic _ 
declarations of the tariff reformers to the shape of schemes practicable 
in themselves and in view of public opinion. How carefully again 
has he avoided the old fallacy of the Manchester school—that 
men always act from self-interest! How important is the cognate 
distinction, which the hot-headed ever forget, between what is econo- 
mically best, and what is on the whole wisest! Man does not live by 
bread alone. If Colonial preference should prove practicable and 
politically very valuable, have we not a gain far outweighing even 
valid criticisms from an economic point of view? If countries love 
each other the more through attaching a mistaken value to well- 
meant concessions, does not the gain in love outweigh any loss due to 
the error? Are we to eliminate illusion wholly from the sources 
of love? If so, the mortality among existing loves will be heavy. 
In all this we see Mr. Balfour’s patient, passionless pessimism—not the 
pessimism of the impracticable sentimentalist, but that of the highly 
practical statesman who tenderly reminds dreamers that they are in 
a hard world of fact. 

To one whose views of life were more enthusiastic, such labour, 
devoted to an object which promised so little, would have been 
intolerable. It was a policy in many ways of self-eflacement and 
self-abnegation, for the many could not appreciate it. It had nothing 
inspiring in it, and the best of his rivals would have done no more 
than carry it through perfunctorily and without spirit. Mr. Balfour, on 
the contrary, put his very best work into it. The energy which others 
reserve for favourite schemes, urged on by visions of great results to 
be accomplished, Mr. Balfour devoted to this pis-aller policy, which 
he had not chosen, which he thought a mistake—though now an 
inevitable one—which offered no prizes and many possible blanks. 

I have, in the foregoing pages, emphasised the gifts shown by 
Mr. Balfour during the last two years, because they appear to me 
to be inadequately appreciated, and often confounded with qualities 
quite out of keeping with his intellectual character. But no fair 
critic should ignore the defects of the best qualities. If his power of 
dealing with a situation of unparalleled difficulty has been such that 
one need hardly in some directions fear the possibility of an over- 

802 
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estimate, I think he had some share in creating the difficulties he has 
dealt with so ably. The duality of his own mind, the aloofness which 
enables his own intellect to work undisturbed by his own passions, 
does not exist in others ; and it may be questioned whether the policy 
of raising the fiscal question in the House of Commons and discussing 
it as in a debating society would be practicable for any House of 
Commons which did not consist mainly of Balfours. Even apart.from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s excesses, the endeavour would probably have led to 
trouble. The policy of Peel and Gladstone, which Mr. Balfour criticised 
on the 10th of June, 1903—the policy of maturing a programme 
before it is ventilated in the House—is perhaps almost a necessary 
one, because there will always be Chamberlains to turn a judicial 
inquiry, on a question on which feeling is in some quarters very strong, 
into a source of immediate disunion. I think that in his more recent 
action in shelving the fiscal question, Mr. Balfour has shown a con- 
scious or unconscious perception of his earlier mistake. Moreover, the 
staying power and absolute imperturbableness which enable him to 
prolong a situation to most men intolerable, brings this much of 
Nemesis that a prolonged crisis is a prolonged period in which even 
small mistakes are serious. And no one can be constantly strung 
up to the desirable pitch. A man may boast that he keeps awake 
during an all-night sitting, when all his colleagues at one moment 
or another nod. But he will not be quite at his best all night. 
And so Mr. Balfour has occasionally, though rarely, at moments 
of fatigue or inattention, lost touch with the House’s feeling. Again, 
his sense of what will affect his immediate audience—in which his 
perception goes hand in hand with his pessimism—sometimes makes 
him content on the platform with arguments unworthy of the political 
philosophy on which he practically acts—as when he swept away, in 
his speech to Protectionist Sheffield, the Cobdenist controversy as 
wholly without present interest, and as belonging simply to ancient 
history,’ a view inadequate to the real convictions of one who so fully 
realises the organic connection between present and past. Again, for 
one who sees a waiting game to be essential, there are moments when 
the dilemma, ‘ Own that you have failed’ or ‘ Play a purely oppor- 
tunist game for the present,’ becomes intolerably difficult. The 
problem as to how far the end justifies the means is ever a hard one, 
and is ever haunted by the alternatives of failure owing to passing 
causes, or forms of compromise which the ‘ plain man,’ regards as 
somewhat disingenuous. 

The surrender of the Wharton amendment appeared to some like 
a sacrifice of the official programme, and an admission that the Premier 
was at heart with the extreme reformers. It seemed to confirm the 


’ It is ‘ of no interest whatever to us now except from an historical point of view. 
It is over and done with. I care no more for it than I de about the Bangorian con- 
troversy.’ 
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‘two whist players’ theory. And stronger instances could be 
given. 

But when criticism has said its worst, Mr. Balfour’s achievement 
in the last two years has been extraordinary, though it has been so 
little appreciated that it offers small hope of present reward or prize. 
I believe that history will award the prize, and a very great one. 
His policy will live for posterity as a classical instance of a statesman 
who kept his head when hardly anyone else succeeded in doing so, 
who believed in himself in spite of the ridicule and invectives of 
assailants from both sides, and who gradually restored confidence and 
won back the faith of his party. Whether he succeeds or only just 
fails must largely depend on the chapter of accidents. The achievement 
remains in either case a most remarkable display of statesmanship, 
the full measure of which will only be appreciated when the con- 
troversy is seen at some distance. Once again in history a single man 
has restored the fortunes of the republic, and has done so by a policy 
of delay. Cunctando restituit rem. 

The events which the Spectator regarded as the occasion of the 
downfall of a great statesman have proved to be his opportunity. 


Witrrip Warp. 
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IS PARLIAMENT A MERE CROWD? 


Or late years many people have written on the psychology of crowds. 
It is now generally realised that crowds are not to be regarded as mere 
assemblages of individuals, but as a kind of creature more or less 
completely organised, and that the opinion of a crowd is not either 
the greatest common measure or the least common denominator of 
the opinions of the individuals composing it, but something alto- 
gether different—a kind of compelling emotion that controls the 
minds of the individual components, constraining them to act and 
feel not as they, as individuals, would have acted and felt, but in a 
manner often quite opposed to their own individual tendencies. In 
fact, it is not the presence of a number of individuals simultaneously 
together in one place that makes a crowd, so much as the existence 
of what I may call a crowd-sentiment animating a number of indi- 
viduals, whether present at once or scattered abroad. Thus a nation 
is a crowd, and includes all patriotic citizens in whatever part of 
the world they may be. A university is a crowd, and may be counted 
to include past as well as present students. A public school is a 
crowd ; the adherents of a political party are a crowd ; the habitual 
readers of a given newspaper are a crowd. The adherents of a religious 
sect are a crowd ; so are the members of a club, or of any society. In 
fact, there are all sorts and kinds of crowds, more or less loosely organ- 
ised, from a mere mob at one end of the scale to a regiment under 
arms at the other. Every man alive probably belongs to a whole 
number of different crowds, by whose corporate sentiments his thoughts 
and his actions are controlled at different times and under different 
circumstances. 

The question how many individuals it takes to make a crowd, 
what is the minimum number whose union can give rise to the crowd- 
sentiment, has, I think, been answered in the formula defining the 
maximum numbers of a good dining company—namely, that they 
should not be more than the Muses. That formula implies that 
when more than nine persons are present together, taking part 
in a common function, the unfettered play of individuality ceases. 
A common sentiment is liable to arise which will control the action 
of the individual mind, and will, in fact, destroy the individuality 
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of most by subordinating them to the dominance of one. A crowd, 
in fact, may be compared to a great bed of one kind of flower— 
a sheet of daffodils, where the flush of colour is the dominant effect, 
and where the individual blossoms go for nothing except as con- 
tributing to that effect. If an individual flower is to be admired for 
its own beauty and charm, it must be given a reasonable amount of 
space to itself and not combined with many of its fellows. It is 
exactly the same with men. Bring 100 men together into one room 
and you must silence ninty-nine of them that one may be heard. 
But that one, if he is to hold the floor, will be driven either to giving 
utterance to such sentiments as are pleasurable to the mass of his 
auditors ; or, if he is strong enough, he can dominate them, and after a 
longer or shorter struggle can impose his opinions upon them. In a 
quite small assemblage of people such dominance can scarcely be 
arrived at, for where each can speak in turn, and where conversation 
more or less contributed to by all can be maintained, it is possible for 
each to preserve and more or less to state his own point of view 
without the necessity of surrendering himself either to the support 
or to the direct opposition of the contentions of another. 

If we carry the eye of imagination far enough back into the history 
of mankind, we may be led to suspect that the earliest creatures to 
whom the name ‘man’ can be applied were incapable of forming 
themselves into a crowd. Man in the Paleolithic hunting stage was 
probably much more individualistic than he has ever been since. In 
his earliest warfare with beasts he probably depended upon individual 
cunning and furtive approach for the capture of his prey. Family 
co-operation was no doubt the earliest form of human co-operative 
effort ; but a family even now is not acrowd. Family spirit is a totally 
different thing from the clan spirit. Family spirit is based upon indi- 
vidual relations and individual duties. It is essentially regardful of 
individual characters, prejudices, and peculiarities. In its highest 
form, as for instance among the Japanese, it includes the dead as well 
as the living in its purview. 

It was not till the family gave place to the clan as the unit of 
nascent civilisation that the organisation of human crowds may be 
said to have begun. This occurred when the roving hunters’ life was 
replaced by settlement in one locality, where homes were constructed, 
domestic animals reared, and simple agricultural operations under- 
taken. In fact, the formation of crowds seems to have been the 
great work of the Neolithic Age. To begin with, crowds were small, 
and doubtless had a tendency to split up and move from place to 
place. The tie that bound them to any one point was not at first a 
strong one, and the bond that united them together of necessity 
snapped when numbers increased beyond a certain point. The 
existence of a crowd where the individuals are mutually dependent 
upon one another for the means of life implies organisation, and the 
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larger the crowd the more elaborate must be the organisation. History 
gives us countless examples in proof of this statement. It is only 
by means of the great development in organisation, rendered 
possible by modern scientific improvements, that the enormous 
nations of to-day can possibly exist. It is the lack of capacity to 
apply modern science to the affairs of life that is the cause of Russia’s 
decay. It is extreme capacity to make such application that enables 
some ninety millions of people to live together in reasonable harmony 
within the limits of the United States. Similarly, by the application 
of modern science, means of communication, and organisation, the 
widely scattered elements of the British Empire are enabled to hold 
together. rs 
Ancient empires fell to pieces not from any inherent vice, but 
because the maintenance of the internal organisation on a great scale 
was too difficult for them without the assistance of railroads, tele- 
graphs, and all our modern appliances. When the Roman Empire 
fell to pieces, and the European crowd-organisation was destroyed by 
the immigration of multitudes of semi-savage people unacquainted 
with its crowd-traditions and not animated by any feeling of unity 
one with another, the whole business of crowd-building had to begin 
again, and the process of what I may call cellular growth may be 
dimly watched through such historical telescopes as we possess ; just 
as sugar in a supersaturated solution crystallises about a number of 
threads let down into it, so the mixed and chaotic populations of 
Europe in the Dark Ages crystallised about such centres of security 
as were afforded by castles, monasteries, and walled towns. The 
limit of the crowd which a castle could protect was measured by the 
length of its striking arm. The population of a town could not then 
exceed the number that could be fed by the fields around, which it 
could protect by its military force. Thus the vitally organised crowds 
of the Dark Ages were inevitably small. This fact is obscured in the 
writings of most historians who describe the brief fortunes of empires 
and kingdoms, which, in fact, were only loose conglomerations (that 
formed and fell apart and reformed again, once more to sunder). 
The real history of the Dark Ages is that of the little crowds whose 
life was far less subjected to interruption or decay. Gradually, as 
men learnt how to organise better, and as the subordination of one 
to another became more entirely acquiesced in, these little crowds 
grouped themselves together into larger bodies. The little commu- 
nities and municipalities grew together into provinces; but it was 
not till from three to four centuries ago that the provinces actually 
merged into nations ; whilst it is only in our day that nations have to 
any extent expanded into empires with some probability of lasting. 
It is thus apparent that the growth of crowds is the historic counter- 
part of the development of systems of government. The efficiency of 
& government is measurable by the size of the crowd it is capable of 
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organising and keeping organised. Even the rudest form of crowd— 
the mere mob—has a leader and remains effective, in so far as a mob 
can be called effective at all, only so long as it follows some one line 
of operations which a figurehead, at least, is required to indicate. 

A crowd-leader may belong to one of two distinct categories ; 
he may be either a crowd-exponent or a crowd-compeller. A story is 
told of a riot in Paris where the mob, which had been agitating in 
one place, suddenly set off in another direction. A man on the pave- 
ment, talking to a friend, abruptly terminated the conversation, 
saying : ‘I must hurry off now with the crowd, for I am their leader,’ 
and promptly ran away in pursuit of his so-called followers. That is 
the type of the crowd-exponent ; the man who, if he does not say to 
his constituents, clearly implies : ‘ These are my opinions, gentlemen, 
and if you don’t like them they can be changed.’ The average 
politician of the present day is a crowd-exponent. He is successful in 
proportion as he feels the pulse of his public and sees the kind of 
thing that they want. If he is sincere—and he sometimes may be— 
it is because by an accident his own principles happen to coincide 
with crowd-tendencies. In nine cases out of ten, however, the crowd- 
exponent is not a man of principle at all, but a sensitive person who 
unconsciously catches and indicates the crowd-spirit at the moment, 
just as a thermometer registers heat. This is why there is often so 
much of the artist nature about a crowd-leader ; he is often eloquent 
for the same reason. He is altogether unconscious of the fact that 
the opinions he expresses amidst the applause of his audience have 
really been derived from the audience itself, and are not the result 
of his own individual reflections. It would be wrong to describe him 
as a demagogue—though a demagogue in fact he is—because his very 
unconsciousness is the salvation of his soul. The opprobrious term 
‘ demagogue ’ may be reserved for that far more crafty and intellectual 
person, the man who, having definite opinions of his own, consciously 
exchanges them for opinions which he thinks will be popular. Your 
crowd-exponent is effective, as a general rule, in proportion to the 
unconsciousness with which he functions. 

The crowd-compeller, on the other hand, is a man of far rarer and 
nobler type. He is the person who, having opinions of his own, 
knowing clearly what they are and why he holds them, believing in 
their truth, and assured of the beneficent result they will accomplish 
if put into effect, goes forth into a hostile world, and by his force of 
character, his strength of will, his power or resource, imposes those 
opinions upon an unwilling crowd, converts them to be his followers, 
compels assent, and finally, having mastered the multitude, uses 
them as his willing tools to accomplish the work he undertook to 
perform. Julius Cwsar and Napoleon are types of such persons. 

Crowds must be the tools either of crowd-compellers or of crowd- 
exponents. A man of either class, when once firmly in the saddle, 
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is difficult to oust, and is enabled to employ a proportion at any rate 
of the force thus placed at his disposal for the furtherance of his own 
private ends. Thus it happened in all the earlier stages of the world’s 
history that the crowd-leaders became, and were expected to become, 
men of property ; and so the idea of wealth has been associated until 
quite recently with the attainment of political power. The baronage 
of the Middle Ages represented the crowd-leaders of the chaotic 
period. The founder of a family obtained by intrigue or inherent 
capacity the position which he handed on to his descendants, a 
position which, with the passing centuries, it required less and less 
natural ability to retain. 

As the organisation of crowds developed, the co-operation of more 
than one controlling individual became necessary ; so that all those 
branches of government which are included under the terms ‘law’ 
and ‘ administration ’ grew up and gave occupation, and with it power, 
to a whole number of functionaries whose co-operation together 
became necessary for the control of the crowd. The development of 
municipal government in the early ages of modern European history 
resulted in the formation of these controlling individuals in their turn 
into a governing crowd ; that is to say, the government of a town 
tended to be carried on only nominally by a supreme individual, but 
was practically in the hands of an assembly of a more or less so- 
called representative character, which assembly grew to be itself a 
crowd possessed of crowd-instincts, such as a larger crowd possesses, 
and liable itself to be dominated by an individual personality not 
necessarily its nominal head. The history of representative govern- 
ment is the history of the transfer of governing power from an individual 
to a ruling crowd, and the effort of revolutions and reforms has per- 
sistently been to bring about a state of things in which this governing 
representative crowd shall be animated at any given time by the 
same spirit, shall desire the same legislation, as the whole national 
crowd at that time. 

Parliament is supposed to be a body desiring what the country 
desires. Each member of it is presumed to be the exponent of a 
particular constituency, and all the constituencies together are con- 
ceived of as expressing the voice of the country ; so that Parliament 
in theory feels what the country feels, desires what the country desires, 
changes its ideals as the country changes, and is, in fact, a reflection 
or rather the mirror of the country’s moods. This is a very pretty 
theory ; but in practice it does not so work, for a variety of reasons. 
To begin with,»members of Parliament themselves belong to two 
classes, the crowd-compellers and the crowd-exponents. There are 
some who, so far from expressing the opinion of their constituents, 
have imposed themselves by one means or another—force of character, 
strength of local position, or mere abundance of wealth—upon the 
constituencies that return them. ‘They in fact only represent them- 
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selves. For the rest, the crowd-exponents conform well enough to 
the theory that gives birth to them. 

But the constituencies also are in theory conceived of as inde- 
pendent crowds, and some are so, in fact, though most are only parts 
of crowds. It is easy enough to cut up a country into areas of ap- 
proximately equal population, and then to think that there is an 
equal representation of ideas to be found in the sum of the representa- 
tives they elect. But such is very far from being the case. A crowd 
is just as definite a thing as any other kind of animal. You might as 
well take twenty elephants and rule them out by lines of red paint 
into fifty-two parts, and consider those fifty-two parts as exactly 
equivalent to the twenty elephants, as cut up a country into shapes ~ 
and pieces, and consider that each of those pieces was a separate 
crowd. The number of local crowds for political purposes existing in 
a given country at a given time is discoverable only by inquiry, and 
cannot possibly be dictated by a Legislature. For instance, London 
is one crowd ; though there are sub-crowds in London whose local 
consciousness has a subordinate existence to that of the great muni- 
cipal consciousness. East London has certain definite characteristics, 
so has the City ; so, too, have some of the outlying districts. But all 
these characteristics are subordinated to the general feeling of a 
Londoner that he is a Londoner. Now the crowd-feeling of London, 
like any other crowd-feeling, is intensely infectious. You may pour 
into London annually thousands of people from all sorts of localities, 
bringing with them the memory of all sorts of local ideas ; but in a 
month or two they will have taken on the London sentiment ; they 
will have been merged into the London crowd. Similarly, London 
may send forth every year thousands of people to the ends of the 
earth ; they will have been Londoners when they left, but six months 
later most of them will have merged themselves into some other 
crowd, and will have caught the infection of some other crowd’s 
spirit. If you were to double the size of London in ten years you would 
not greatly change the London mind. 

So it is with other centres of population. There exist in the 
country a certain definite number of these organic crowds. Every 
city is such a unit. You may split a city up into electoral districts 
in some of which a minority may have their say ; but you will not 
thereby get the opinion of that city’s crowd, you will only get the 
sporadic opinion of a number of people formed into crowds for the 
purposes of an election and immediately afterwards sinking back 
into the general whole. Every city has as definite a crowd-character 
of its own as every man has an individual character. If you want to 
know the opinion of the cities of a country you must ask each city as 
a whole, and not as a collection of districts. 

What is true of cities is likewise true of smaller towns and villages. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the diflerent spirit which you find 
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animating two villages only a mile or so apart. The moment a body 
of men are so situated as to become a crowd-unit, a definite crowd- 
character arises in them, which you will nowhere else find exactly 
repeated. What is true of cities is likewise, to some extent, true of 
country districts, when for any considerable length of time they have 
learnt to regard themselves as units. Our county system, for instance, 
is old enough to have resulted in the definite formation of county 
characteristics. We know what to expect of a Yorkshire man, a 
Salopian, or a Devonian in addition to his own personal character, 
which may be of any kind; but overlying it and permeating it we 
know we shall find a certain set of prejudices and sympathies, a certain 
point of view, a certain attitude towards the world and to his fellows, 
characteristic of the county to which he belongs. This county 
character will tend to be transferred, not, indeed, so fast as a town 
character is transferred, to any newcomer who settles down in the 
midst of a county population. If you were to take a district of 
Somersetshire and a district of Yorkshire, and were to cause them to 
be united as a single Parliamentary constituency, the representative 
they returned could not by any possibility be a representative in the 
proper sense of the word. The spirit of Yorkshire can only be repre- 
sented by a Yorkshire man or by one who has lived long enough 
in Yorkshire to catch the infection of the Yorkshire crowd-ideal, and 
the spirit of London can similarly only be represented by a Londoner. 

In no way can a representative assemblage be formed which 
shall be really representative, except by dividing the country into 
constituencies corresponding to the crowds which actually do compose 
it, and by representing the crowds by individuals thoroughly at one 
with them in disposition. The country would have a real hold upon 
an assembly thus formed; but with the exception of the Senate of 
the United States, and the legislative bodies formed in imitation of it, 
I cannot recall any assembly that really corresponds to this ideal. 
The Senate of the United States, as every one knows, is a body in 
which party spirit is perhaps weaker, and local sentiment stronger, 
than in any other representative assembly in the world. 

However elected, a representative body, when it comes together, 
and when the members of it are brought face to face, becomes a crowd. 
In theory it ought not to do so. The idea is that each individual 
member is to place his mind at the service of the people who elected 
him ; that he is to consider for them the arguments to which he listens ; 
that he is to exercise for them the power of judgment that isin him ; 
and that he is to decide for them, this way or that, on the matters 
that come up for decision. But in practice nothing of the kind ever 
happens in any assembly in the world, for the simple reason that the 
individuality of each member suffers the same eclipse that individuality 
always must suffer in the components of a crowd. All the assemblies 
in the world are themselves crowds, subject to the vices of crowds, 
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the passions of crowds, the inconsistencies of crowds, the stupidities 
of crowds, and the pride of crowds. A member of the House of 
Commons on occasion forgets everything except his membership of 
that body. Now it is an axiom that every crowd is potentially an 
enemy of every othercrowd. I will not pause to prove this statement ; 
but the behaviour of any two independent mobs that happen to be 
loose in the streets about the same time indicates what is the normal 
attitude of every crowd to every other crowd. The House of Commons, 
at any moment when its consciousness of its own individual existence 
is aroused, is the enemy of all other crowds, even of those out of 
which it sprung. Every crowd, moreover, is intensely eager to 
increase its own powers and to subordinate all other crowds to itself. 
A representative crowd differs in no wise from others in this respect. 
It has the same desire to be despotic, and pursues that end with a steady 
determination such as no short-lived individual can equal. However 
much its powers have been limited by constitutional enactments and 
paper securities, the certainty that it will increase its own powers at 
all costs and at every opportunity is assured. 

Crowds, moreover, in their tenacity of power invariably throw the 
egis of their collective strength over any of their members whose 
efficiency as a crowd-unit is in amy way attacked. The House of 
Commons in this respect is just like a public school. However much 
the individual members may differ from one another in their ideas, 
however widely party spirit itself may dominate them, they instantly 
unite together as one man when the whole institution of which they 
form parts is attacked. They will collectively agree to spend money 
for their own comfort, which they certainly would not spend on that 
of any othercrowd. They willsupport one another in obtaining front 
seats at ceremonials and privileges in the streets, which have nothing 
whatever to do with the functions for which they were elected. They 
will enhance tieir dignity in every kind of way, and under every sort 
of pretext, and if their power were unlimited, so would be the splendour 
of their environment and the extent of their privileges. There is no 
earthly reason why Parliament should be any better housed than a 
board school. But their crowd-dignity leads them to declare that, as 
representing the country, they must be gloriously entertained. These, 
however, are mere details of the crowd-characteristics of Parliament 
The fact that they are a crowd and not a mere assemblage of unattached 
individuals is of much deeper significance, and is productive of far- 
reaching results. 

It is fairly obvious that no crowd can either think or deliberate. 
It is an amorphous creature without a brain. Thinking can only go 
forward in the individual head, and, therefore, every crowd must 
have its thinking done for it by some individual, now one, now another 
All that a crowd possesses is passions. By passion, not by thought, 
it obtains possession of an idea. The idea, having ariser in the brain 
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of an individual, is by him, or by some one he convinces, imposed upon 
a crowd which never could have originated it. Parliament in no wise 
differs from any other crowd in this respect. The fact that Parlia- 
ment is subdivided into under-crowds, and primarily into two opposing 
crowds, makes no difference. All its sub-crowds are capable of 
uniting together, and do so unite'when the power of the whole crowd 
is in any way threatened. At other times the under-crowds follow 
their normal tendencies of contending one against another, and the 
larger prevails. But these sub-crowds are just as incapable of delibera- 
tion, just as incapable of originating any idea, as is a mass of proto- 
plasm. All they can do is to follow a leader; they cannot even 
freely select the leader they would like to follow. 

The fact that the thinking has to be done by individuals leads in 
the case of all Parliaments to the existence of a number of persons 
called Ministers, who either do the thinking or get it done for them by 
other individuals of greater intelligence. The official thinkers, meeting 
together, form the Cabinet or Council of Ministers, or whatever it 
may be called. Every crowd has to have such a council, as a club or 
society has to have an Executive Committee. Now, if this Council does 
not exceed in number the maximum which can meet round a table, 
each person present having the opportunity to speak in a conversa- 
tional manner whilst all can hear, it will fulfil its purpose as a crowd- 
brain ; but if the numbers exceed that limit, your Executive Com- 
mittee or Cabinet will forthwith in turn become a crowd incapable of 
deliberation, and itself dependent again upon some individual or 
individuals to think for it. This is exactly what has happened in 
recent days with the English Cabinet. A century ago its numbers 
were small enough for the individuality of each member to be main- 
tained, and the personalities of each and all of them to have effect. 
But now the Cabinet is so large that this is no longer possible. It is 
a little crowd, possessed, therefore, of all the crowd-characteristics, 
chief amongst which is the desire for power and an instinctive hostility 
to all other crowds. Fundamentally, the Cabinet is hostile to the 
House of Commons. It continuously strives, and with success, to 
appropriate to itself the powers which properly belong to the House 
of Commons. It supplants the House of Commons as a deliberative 
assembly ; it has practically taken away from it the power of refusing 
supplies or of debating whatever subjects it pleases ; in fact, in the 
course of a century, it has wrought an absolute revolution in our 
whole constitutional system. Nothing but the phrases remain—the 
facts are all changed. We talk of Parliament as possessed of supreme 
power, whereas it is the Cabinet that possesses it. We talk of Parlia- 
ment as capable of upsetting the Ministry, whereas the only question 
at any given moment is whether the Ministry shall upset Parliament 
or not by dissolving it. A slight but significant sign that the change 
has not passed altogether unnoticed is that the old-fashioned phrase 
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‘ Ministers’ is no longer employed. We always speak of the Cabinet, 
the Government, or the Ministry. The name ‘ Ministers’ implied a 
recognition of their separate individualities. The term ‘ Ministry’ 
implies that they are regarded as a crowd. This revolution has, no 
doubt, been the result of a growth, and not of a policy intentionally 
pursued, But if it had been desired to take away power from Parlia- 
ment, no more certain means could have been found for accomplishing 
that result than to increase by steady degrees the number of Ministers 
until together they became a crowd, as has, in fact, been done. 

A further and necessarily concomitant development has taken place. 
The Ministry being a brainless crowd, obliged to have its thinking 
done for it by a small Committee, there has arisen within the Cabinet _ 
an inner Cabinet, still less contemplated by the Constitution than is 
the Cabinet itself. So that, whereas in theory the British Empire is 
governed by the King and the two Houses of Parliament, in practice 
it is governed by the King, the Cabinet, and the inner Cabinet, Parlia- 
ment merely existing to register the decrees sent down to it, and to 
do so in the most cumbersome possible form, at the greatest expense, 
with the most appalling waste of time. 

Except for the fact that, as a result of the General Election which 
incidentally brings Parliament inta existence, the party colour of the 
Cabinet is determined, Parliament in its public assembly accom- 
plishes nothing that is not capable of being better accomplished 
by newspapers fully reporting the speeches of public men. I do 
not, of course, refer to the departmental work carried on in the Com- 
mittee rooms in the Houses of Parliament, work in every way 
essential to the well-being of the country as at present governed. 
I refer merely to Parliament as a great debating house and voting 
place, and I say that as far as its debating function is concerned, that 
might, nowadays, be equally well performed by newspapers ; whilst 
as @ voting engine its functions have passed away from it, and have 
been transferred to the Cabinet. 

The Cabinet, as a debating crowd, is inferior to the Parliament 
of half a century ago in many respects. The Cabinet does not 
of necessity contain—indeed, it is specially constructed not to 
contain—sub-groups representative of the main differences of 
opinion in the country. Only in theory is the Parliamentary 
crowd the national crowd in miniature. It never was a perfect 
reproduction on a small scale of the national crowd ; yet it was in- 
tended so to be, and it believed it was, and still believes. On the 
other hand, the Cabinet is intended only to represent the majority 
national crowd. Then, whereas Parliament always debated in 
public, the Cabinet debates in private. Whereas in Parliament 
securities were taken for the rights of minorities, in the Cabinet the 
intention is that no minority shall exist or be represented at all. The 
general unanimity which is thus aimed at is, of course, impossible of 
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attainment ; because every crowd that has more than a brief span of 
existence, like a street mob, tends to split up into parties, and the 
Cabinet is no exception to the rule. As long as a Cabinet only con- 
sisted of a small number of individuals, there might be, and there of 
course were, continual differences of individual opinion, and alliances 
between one and another of the members for the purpose of enforcing 
their opinions and making them prevail. But on the day when the 
Cabinet became a crowd it was certain that it would break up 
into parties, as we see the present Cabinet has done. The party 
system, which was plain and helpful as long as it applied only to 
Parliament as a whole, has now become confused and almost paralysed 
by this new party system within a party which renders government 
uncertain, and deprives decisions of authority. 

The fact that the function of deliberation has passed from Parlia- 
ment to the Cabinet, and that the House of Commons, by its own 
fault, has lost both the powers of initiative and control which it 
formerly possessed, involves a change in the constitution of the country. 
That change is neither problematical nor imminent. It has taken 
place. The old securities are no longer effective for the purposes for 
which they were devised. Some of them have ceased to be operative 
at all; others are effective for purposes previously unforeseen. What, 
in fact, are the dangers against which securities are now essential ? 
There is one greater than all others. It is the danger of mob-rule. 
The incarnate crowd is enthroned. It has been decided that Public 
Opinion—that is to say, the opinion of the national crowd—shall deter- 
mine the trend of legislation and administration ; that what is gener- 
ally desired shall be put in hand, not what the most experienced 
persons think best. It is a pretty theory, but rotten at the core, 
because there is no such thing existing as a crowd-mind. Crowds 
have souls, perhaps, but they have no intelligence worth speaking of 
in comparison with the intelligence of an individual. What they lack 
in intelligence crowds make up in passion. Like all passionate crea- 
tures they are changeable. It is against this changeability that all 
democracies need securities. The United States constitution: is a 
monument of the recognition of this need. It secures a continuance 
of executive independence during a period of four years. In the 
opinion of many American statesmen the period is too short. The 
Septennial Act secures for Great Britain a possible immunity from 
reversal of fundamental policy during a period of seven years. Few 
wise men will wish to have that period abbreviated. The House of 
Commons, nowadays, with its drilled and organised parties, stands 
between the national crowd and the deliberating Cabinet. It secures 
for the deliberating body time to mature its policy and give it effect. 
It also gives the nation time to arrive at a judgment, and to set its 
face definitely in one direction or another. Sometimes, as perhaps 
now, the nation may definitely change its attitude in less than that 
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period. That it should nevertheless be compelled to wait is no harm 
either to it or to the party awaiting the call to power. What is fraught 
with infinite possibility of harm is easy opportunity for national 
passion to find expression in government. 

It is matter of common knowledge that a rot has set in to our 
ancient Parliamentary system. But the reasons for this rot are by 
no means generally understood. It is only in quite recent years 
that we have begun to understand the importance of crowds as 
separate entities differing not merely in degree but in kind from 
individuals. So long as it was believed that individuals might be 
brought together in almost any number, and that they would pre- 
serve their individuality and continue to act as their individual 
dispositions and reasons prompted, it was not realised with how 
much jealousy the formation of a new crowd in the regions of govern- 
ment had to be watched. For a crowd is not merely the most despotic 
and irresponsible of beings, but it is a lower kind of thing than an 
individual. A crowd is a creature devoid of religion, devoid of human 
morals, ungoverned by reason, the victim of every kind of sentiment 
and sentimentality, puffed up with pride, and belongs in the scale of 
living creatures to the realm, not of men, but of beasts. It requires 
to be directed and controlled by a man—otherwise it immediately 
runs amuck, and does nothing but damage. 

One crowd cannot control another crowd nor direct it—it can 
only absorb it or supplant it. The moment the powers of govern- 
ment are in the hands of a crowd, as they are in all the modern civi- 
lised States of the world more or less completely, it becomes necessary 
that that crowd should be controlled and restrained by every kind of 
constitutional sanction. Otherwise it will act freely in its brainless 
way, and be productive of nothing but mischief. Throughout a long 
series of centuries our Parliamentary crowd has been bound down by 
traditions, by rules, by constitutional limits of all kinds; no power 
of taking immediate decisions in a legislative sense has ever been 
granted to it ; whilst in the person of the King, and in all that is implied 
and concealed behind his office, the power of the individual has always 
been maintained, and the consent of responsible individuals as well as 
their initiative has been preserved. But now that Parliament has 
for all practical purposes been replaced by a new crowd, assembling 
in secret, with few traditions, and controlled by no constitutional 
securities whatever, capable of coming to conclusions at a moment’s 
notice, and with power to enforce them upon a merely registering 
assembly, all the securities so elaborately built up in the past have 
been destroyed, and we are face to face with an enthroned despotic 
crowd which the inner Cabinet may or may not be able to control, 
but which might at any time take the bit between its teeth and rush 
the country headlong to perdition. The habit of kowtowing to the 
crowd has become so common throughout the modern world that we 
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are liable to forget what an entirely immoral creature it is. The 
whole purpose of all constitutions has always been to restrain it, and 
keep it under control. 

Every individual, of what intelligence soever he may be, is of 
necessity an element in some or many crowds, and as such his indi- 
viduality is destroyed. He will act as the crowd inspires him. Some 
people have almost no individuality of their own left. Their speech 
is the mere utterance of crowd-phrases and crowd-opinions, except in 
so far as it refers to the purely physical operations of their lives. 
They act as one crowd or another bids them ; they live in strict con- 
formity to a crowd’s ideals ; they get up at the hour that is supposed 
to be right ; they eat their meals at the normal time, and with recog- 
nised foods prepared in the recognised manner ; they behave in the 
presence of others according to recognised rules ; they believe recog- 
nised opinions, or pretend to; they utter the recognised judgments ; 
they deal out praise and blame, not from their own origination, but 
in accordance with what they believe to be the voice of the circle 
that hypnotises them. It is relatively rare to find an individual 
who follows his own individual bent, makes up his mind for himself, 
and states his own opinions freely and publicly on all subjects that 
come before him; who gets up when he pleases; eats and drinks 
when and what he feels inclined ; lives and dresses how he likes, and 
not how fashion decrees ; and in general expresses his own individu- 
ality in his own life, and not the crowd-individuality. 

The nature of the ordinary man, then, being such that he is much 
more a crowd-element than an individual, it follows that it is hopeless 
to expect government, or at any rate human organisation, not to 
reflect this human weakness. In the earliest times human individu- 
ality was more pronounced than it has grown to be as civilisation 
advanced. Military organisation was, of course, the first to obtain 
any considerable development, and thus the power of a general was 
one of the earliest to grow considerable. But as crowds have increased 
in complexity of organisation, and have themselves to some slight 
degree developed in such rudimentary civilisation as they are yet 
capable of putting on, the crowd has tended, and still tends, to draw 
to itself powers previously exercised by individual rulers. Democracy 
is nothing else than the enthronement of the crowd. The world in 
the last century has practically declared for democracy, and the 
enthroned crowd must reign throughout the coming world-epoch. 
But just as kings and other personal governors in the past were gradu- 
ally deprived of freedom in the exercise of many of their functions, 
and were especially limited in their control over the public purse, so 
it will become necessary to limit the power of the royal beasts that 
are now being set up on the new democratic thrones. 

We know that it is better for all that the crowd should reign ; we 
know at the same time that he is a mean creature of low habits, 
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untrustworthy, incapable of settled opinions, passionate, and of 
sickly sentimentality. This creature we, clearly knowing of what 
character he is, on the whole recognise to be the best thing we can find 
in the modern world to determine the main issues on which the happi- 
ness of individuals rests. We let him take from us as much of our 
money as he pleases, and spend it on his own honour and glory ; we 
let him interfere in all kinds of relations of our lives; we let him 
dictate to us on such personal matters as marriage, suicide, vaccina- 
tion, and the like; we let him determine how children shall be 
educated, and in some countries to meddle between employers and 
employed ; and we do so, I repeat, knowing how completely foolish 
he is, and how devoid of all the higher intelligences that are 
present in the individual brain. Such being, and for many reasons 
rightly being, the modern method of government, surely it behoves 
us to recognise the facts, and to strive to mitigate the disadvantages 
of an inevitable situation. 
Martin Conway. 
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THE SCANDAL OF 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN [IRELAND 


Ir is evident that much time cannot be allowed to pass before a settle- 
ment of the Irish University question is arrived at, for a civilised people 
cannot continue in these days, and under British rule, to be intel- 
lectually starved. That the system of higher education for three- 
fourths of the population of Ireland is in a state that is profoundly 
unsatisfactory is admitted on all hands. 

There are in Ireland two Universities, viz. the University of 
Dublin (Trinity College) and the Royal University. The University of 
Dublin was founded in the year 1591. Archbishop Adam Loftus had 
much to do with this foundation, and in a speech delivered to certain 
citizens of Dublin in the above-named year he stimulated their zeal 
by the assurance that the undertaking would tend ‘ to dazzle the eyes 
of the Papists with the lustre of well-doing,’ and, again, that it would 
be of great advantage to themselves as well as to their learned off- 
spring in the future, inasmuch as by the help of learning they might 
build their families ‘ some stones higher than they are by their advance- 
ment either in Church or in Commonwealth.’ Whether the first- 
named inducement had much substance in it is open to doubt, but 
there is no question whatever as to the solidity of the last. To this 
day is to be seen in Ireland the curious spectacle of a nation with a 
free constitution ruled for the most part by a small section of its 
people. Over 74 per cent. of the population is Catholic, but a large 
majority of the judiciary, the magistracy, and the higher civil offices 
is held by Protestants. And this is not to be attributed to anti- 
Catholic prejudice only ; evidence given before the recent Royal Com- 
mission on University Education in Ireland accounts for this anomaly 
by the absence from amongst the Catholic majority of candidates 
qualified for office by higher training and education.' 

Dublin University is richly endowed. From a return presented 
to Parliament in the year 1874 the revenue derived from its landed 
estates and other sources was shown to be 63,000/. for the preceding 
year, and the capital value of the property in and about the University 
itself has been estimated at 1,000,000/. or 1,500,000/. Its public 
buildings have been, to a large extent, erected by funds supplied by 

' Appendia to First Report of Royal Commission, Question 1953. 
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Parliament, and the University occupies a matchless site, extending 
over some 28 acres of land in the heart of the capital. It is represented 
by two members in Parliament. Since the abolition of religious tests 
in 1873 all offices in the University have been open to all comers, but 
practically, although more than thirty years have elapsed, the Univer- 
sity remains in the hands of the Episcopalian Protestants as completely 
as before. When it is borne in mind that this body comprises only 
581,000 individuals (men, women, and children counted) in Ireland, 
it must be admitted that the educational requirements of this denomi- 
nation at least are amply provided for. 

For the small body of Presbyterians in Ireland, numbering in all 
443,000, provision is made in the University of Dublin, including 
instruction in their own faith. The number of Presbyterians in the 
University is small, however ; for higher studies they seem to prefer 
the Queen’s College at Belfast. The reason for this seems to be that 
the Presbyterian body is almost wholly concentrated in Ulster, in 
which province they form a little over 26 per cent. of the population. 
In the Queen’s College at Belfast over 70 per cent. of the whole body 
of the students are of this denomination, and the President of the 
college is always a Presbyterian clergyman. 

The smaller Protestant bodies in Ireland number less than 126,000 
in all, and to these Dublin University and the Queen’s Colleges are 
open. The only religious body in Ireland for which provision for 
higher education is not made by the State, such provision at least as 
they can accept, is the Catholic body comprising 3,309,000 persons, or 
three-fourths of the whole population of the country, and it is in 
connection with this body that what is known as the University ques- 
tion exists. 

The circumstances leading up to the establishment of the Royal 
University are as follows :— 

In face of the pressing necessity of providing for the higher educa- 
tion of the mass of the people, the Government decided, in the year 
1845, to establish colleges for higher studies at Cork, Galway, and 
Belfast, to be designated Queen’s Colleges, and to be entirely unde- 
nominational. Religious instruction was to be wholly excluded from 
the course of studies. Previous to the introduction of the Bill in 
Parliament the Irish Bishops protested against the scheme as being 
dangerous to the faith and morals of Catholic students. The Bishops 
held that religious and secular education should not be separated. 
The Government took the opposite view, giving assurance that steps 
would be taken by the appointment of a Government inspector to 
prevent the possibility of the faith of the students being tampered 
with. To this O’Connell replied : ‘We, the Catholics of Ireland, will 
not trust the faith of our people to the guardianship of the Crown. 
You admit there is danger, you admit that we should be protected, 
and you, a secular Government, you, a Protestant Government, ask us 
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to constitute you the protectors of our people’s faith. That we will 
not do.’ 

Although thus warned beforehand that their scheme was not 
acceptable, the Government of the day proceeded to give effect to it. 
And that they kept good faith on the religious question there appears 
to be no doubt. Indeed, a story was related of a former student in 
one of the colleges that during the whole of his course there he had 
not heard the name of God mentioned even once. As might have 
been anticipated, the scheme has ended in failure, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the college at Belfast, and even there the success achieved 
is far from unqualified. The Catholics, who form nearly half (44 per 
cent.) of the population of Ulster, hardly make use of the College 
at all. 

In the year 1850 the Queen’s University was founded, in which 
were incorporated the three Queen’s Colleges. It was an examining 
body only, conferring degrees upon students from the three Queen’s 
Colleges exclusively. The University was denounced for the same 
reasons as those for which the Queen’s Colleges had been condemned, 
and ended in failure. 

The next attempt to improve the state of higher education was 
made in 1879, when by the University Act, Ireland, of that year, the 
Queen’s University was abolished and the Royal University was 
established in its place. A number of paid fellowships were instituted, 
the Fellows to act as examiners in the new University, and power was 
given to confer degrees upon students other than those coming from 
the Queen’s Colleges. Again the scheme was framed on lines not in 
accord with the wishes of the people for whose benefit it was intended, 
and it has not worked satisfactorily. 

In view of these circumstances a Royal Commission on University 
Education in Ireland was appointed in the year 1901, and the Com- 
missioners were men eminently qualified to undertake the task com- 
mitted to them. They appear to have taken much pains in acquiring 
information from those best fitted to give it, and also by personal 
investigation on the spot, and in the year 1903 they presented their 
final report. In the evidence placed before the Commission it was 
pointed out that nothing short of equality with the provision made 
for their fellow countrymen, the Protestant minority, would be accepted 
by the Catholics. This was placed beyond doubt in the statement 
of the Irish Bishops in the year 1896. They claimed 


simply to be put on an equality with our Protestant fellow-countrymen.... 
We do not wish to take one shilling from the endowments of any other body. 
We look—apart from the consideration of our own inequality—with much 
admiration and sympathy upon the work which Trinity College and the Belfast 
Queen’s College are doing. But we ask as a matter of simple justice that the 
Catholics of Ireland should be put on a footing of perfect equality with them.’ 


2 Appendiz to First Report of Royal Commission, p. 385, 
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In the declaration of the leading Catholic laity of Ireland pre- 
sented to the Lord-Lieutenant in the year 1897, a similar claim is 
made,’ It was, in fact, made clear from the beginning that, if finality 
was to be arrived at, equality must be a condition precedent. 

With this information before them, the Commissioners, in their 
report, recommend that the Royal University be reconstituted, that 
it shall become a federal university, with the three Queen’s Colleges as 
constituent colleges, and that a new college be established in Dublin 
upon lines acceptable to the Catholics to form a fourth constituent 
college. Clearly this arrangement would be an improvement on the 
existing state of things, but it goes without saying that the pro- 
posals of the Commissioners do not establish equality, nor do these 
proposals for that reason afford any prospect of finality. Indeed, the 
report seems to bear on the face of it the misgivings of its authors. 
Of the twelve members of the Commission one refused to sign the 
report, and of the eleven remaining members no fewer than nine have 
signed with more or less important reservations or further suggestions. 
In such circumstances the report of the Commissioners can avail but 
very little in bringing about a settlement. One useful purpose has, 
however, been served. The evidence given before the Commission and 
the documents published with the report are replete with information 
of the highest value. Here we have placed before us in a clear and 
intelligible form the complicated problem of Irish higher education. 
But the Commissioners have lost their opportunity. Instead of being 
guided by the evidence, they have placed before Parliament and the 
country a shifty compromise, and consciousness of the unsatisfactory 
character of their proposals seems to manifest itself in the numerous 
reservations with which their signatures are guarded. 

In England the seriousness of this question of higher education 
for the mass of the Irish people appears never to have been grasped. 
Out of 3,309,000 Catholics in Ireland—over 74 per cent. of the entire 
population—there are only some 250 lay students in receipt of higher 
education in the colleges endowed by the State,‘ or, in other words, 
one in every 13,000 of the Catholic population ; while of the Episco- 
palian Protestants, 581,000 in number, forming 13 per cent. of the 
entire population, there were at the date of the Royal Commission 
in Dublin University alone 1000 students, or about one in every 580 
persons of that denomination.’ Of the Presbyterians, 443,000 
in number, one in every 1200 is in receipt of higher education 
in endowed colleges.* It is right that the full meaning of these 
remarkable figures should be realised in this country. That we 
should shut out from the benefits of higher education three-fourths of 
a nation like the Irish, full of natural ability, involves a loss to the 
Empire, in every part of, it that can hardly be exaggerated. Had we 

* Appendiz to First Report of Royal Commission, p. 295. 
* Tbid., Question 2093. Toid., Question 320. 
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from the first held out to the majority of the population the same 
facilities for educational purposes that have been provided even to 
profusion for the favoured minority, there is no department of the 
State, civil or military, that would not have profited by such action. 
We have deliberately let run to waste, and cast aside as of no account, 
raw material of admirable quality. 

In the past, no doubt, religious rancour was the chief motive, but 
now at least, when we profess to act on the principle of religious 
equality, to afford equal opportunity to all, it is time to put an end to 
a state of things in Ireland that has been described by one of the 
Royal Commissioners as ‘intolerable.’ In England it is commonly 
assumed that the Irish prelates are determined to keep entire control 
over higher education, and that this is the obstacle that still stands 
in the way and prevents the State from making suitable provision for 
the higher education of the Catholic people. But what foundation is 
there for this view? The claim of the Bishops is plainly set forth in 
a statement dated in June 1897 and signed by them.® It will be seen 
that no such control by ecclesiastics is asked for. On the contrary, it 
is agreed that the control should be vested in a body of which the 
majority would be laymen, and this point is still more definitely dealt 
with in his evidence by the Rev. Dr. Delany, President of the Catholic 
University College in Dublin. He says that if the governing body of 
the proposed University were twenty-four in number he would have 
eighteen of them laymen.’ 

The Bishops further agree that all questions arising in connection 
with the appointment and dismissal of professors should be met ‘ by 
submitting such questions to the decision of a strong and well-chosen 
Board of Visitors in whose independence and judicial character all 
parties would have confidence.’ 

The Bishops acquiesce in opening up the proposed University 
throughout to all comers, irrespective of religious belief. They do not 
ask that a chair of Theology should be provided from public funds. 
Such a chair exists, it is true, in Dublin University, but on the other 
hand the ecclesiastical College of Maynooth is partly endowed by the 
State. The Bishops would doubtless make provision for instruction 
in theology—Scientiarum Mater—for in a University such as they 
contemplate the subject could not be omitted, and in connection with 
this question Newman’s notable words are worth recalling : 


If you drop any science out of the circle of knowledge you cannot keep its 
place vacant for it; that science is forgotten ; the other sciences close up, or, in 
other words, they exceed their proper bounds and intrude where they have'no right. 
For instance, I suppose, if ethics were sent into banishment, its territory would 
soon disappear under a treaty of partition, as it may be called, between law, 
political economy, and physiology; what, again, would become of the province 


* Appendiz to First Report of Royal Commission, p. 387. 
7 Toid., Question 1282. 
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of experimental science if made over to the Antiquarian Society, or of history if 
surrendered out-and-out to metaphysicians? The case is the same with the 
subject-matter of theology; it would be the prey of a dozen various sciences if 
theology were put out of possession; and not only so, but those sciences would 
be plainly exceeding their rights and their capacities in seizing upon it. They 
would be sure to teach wrongly where they had no mission to teach at all.* 

Having regard to the declaration of the Bishops, on what con- 
ceivable grounds can further delay in the settlement of the Irish 
University question be defended? The report of the Royal Commis- - 
sioners has been before the Government for two years; the report 
may not help them very much, but the voluminous evidence, and the 
documents which are published with the report, practically exhaust 
the subject. It is action that is now required. 

As an alternative to a separate university, a scheme has been put 
forward to found in the University of Dublin a college to be under 
Catholic influence to the same extent as Trinity College is under 
Protestant influence, and the Catholic authorities have stated their 
willingness to accept, under conditions, such a solution. But the 
grave question arises here, whether it is advisable—I had almost said 
admissible—to accede to this proposal whereby the whole university 
training of the country would be centralised in one national institu- 
tion. The course suggested has been tried in France with very unsatis- 
factory results. The tendency of the day is against centralisation, 
and in favour of the multiplication of universities. England has 
seven such already, and one more at least, viz. that of Sheffield, is 
in contemplation. 

In Scotland there are four universities, and the multiplication of 
universities is an accepted policy in most parts of the Continent and 
in the United States. In the words of a recent writer quoted by the 
President of Queen’s College, Belfast, the system of centralisation in 
this matter ‘has wrought unmitigated evil in every country where it 
has existed.’ 

Evidence was given before the Royal Commission that if a univer- 
sity acceptable to Catholics were established in Ireland the number 
of students would probably rise to 2,000,° and that amongst these 
there would be a large contingent from Maynooth College, where from 
500 to 600 students of university age are preparing for the priesthood. 

The secondary or intermediate schools for Catholics in Ireland 
contain, it is asserted, some 4,000 boys, and these are instructed by 
young priests fresh from Maynooth. It is almost pathetic to read, in 
the evidence given by the Bishop of Limerick, of the disqualifications 
these teachers labour under owing to the absence of university training. 


They come out of Maynooth [the Bishop says] with very clear intellects and 
very great logical power, but they are absolutely deficient in all classical 





® Scope and Nature of University Education, Discourse III., p. 96 (2nd edit.). 
* Appendia to First Report of Royal Commission, Questions 651-656. 
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education, and in all scientific and mathematical education, and, above all, 
deficient in that undefinable thing which is not knowledge, but culture—the 
character of a man that is formed when he goes through the process of a real 
university education ; something you cannot put your hand on; a something 
that cultivates a sense of honour and a right judgment with regard to the affairs 
of life. If our priests had such an education they would be totally different 
teachers from what they are now.’® 


In Ireland the great majority of the Catholic population consists 
of small traders, farmers, and labourers, who could not unaided make 
any direct use of a university. But with co-ordination of primary 
and secondary schools, aided by scholarships to be competed for at 
the latter, clever boys even of poor parents would have the way opened 
to them to proceed to the university and to attain the highest posi- 
tions. The benefit would not stop there, however. The whole mass 
of the population would partake of it even if it were only the 
teachers of their teachers that had acquired the wide culture and 
open-mindedness that come of university training. 

The position of university education in Ireland constitutes a huge 
scandal, which for the credit of the country, if for no other reason, must 
be put an end to. Let us not, after the miserable series of failures in 
the past, revert to the practice of forcing upon an unwilling people a 
system that they refuse to accept, or will accept so long only as some- 
thing better cannot be exacted by renewed agitation. The people 
have, after all, natural rights in a matter such as the education of 


their own children. Let us respect them. No wiser words are re- 
corded in the minutes of the evidence given before the recent Royal 
Commission than those addressed to the Commissioners by the late 
Mr. Lecky : 


I think the State should say to the Roman Catholics, ‘ If you will not accept 
our type of education, give your people higher education in your own way, and 
under the most favourable conditions ; only try to put an end to the lamentable 
deficiency in it which now exists, and which is exercising a most pernicious 
influence in every department of Irish life.’ 


Grorce T. LAMBERT. 


© Appendix to First Report of Royal Commission, Question 325. 





OUGHT PUBLIC SCHOOLMASTERS TO BE 
TAUGHT TO TEACH? 


THE question at the head of this paper would at first seem singularly 
fatuous. There is a general belief that education matters a great 
deal, especially in the case of the sons of the ruling classes in the 
country, if there is still a class to which that expression may be 
applied. And there is, further, a fairly widespread knowledge that it 
is difficult. Indeed, this knowledge is rapidly on the increase. Every- 
body who seriously addresses himself or herself to the task of training 
a child, especially someone else’s child, soon discovers how incredibly 
difficult it is to approximate to the ideal in any one department of 
the subject. And the number of parents, or anyhow of mothers, 
who nowadays give serious attention to the principles of education is 
certainly much larger than it was thirty or forty years ago. Whether 
home training is more successful than it was then is a separate ques- 
tion. But no one can doubt that there is far more of educational 
talk, for more parents know what they ought to aim at ; and that is 
nearly equivalent to saying that far more know how exceedingly 
difficult it is in education to achieve the object of effort, and to feel 
that worthy aspirations have been satisfied. 

And if that is the case with parents and governesses, it is still more 
emphatically true of schoolmasters. I doubt if any profession—even 
the medical—is more convinced of the exceeding difficulty of the art 
it professes. Read a collection of educational essays written by school- 
masters, and how full they seem of a sense of the complexity of the 
art of teaching! How wistful! How unlike the tone of the old dominie, 
or of the schoolmaster who still lingers in the popular imagination, 
and finds expression in such works of fiction as Vice Versa! Indeed, 
to many people there would seem to be something of what gram- 
marians call an oxymoron, a paradoxical juxtaposition of opposites 
in the term a wistful schoolmaster. None the less, he exists in large 
numbers at the present time, and the reason why he is wistful is that 
he is seriously trying to train boys’ minds, and is finding the task 
enormously more difficult than he had supposed. 

Since, then, there is this consensus of opinion, among those who 
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are best fitted to judge, to the effect that education, whether we think 
of simple teaching or of training the character, is supremely difficult ; 
and since, again, no one, whatever he might think, would presume to 
say that education is unimportant, how can there be any doubt as to 
the answer to be given to the question with which we started? If 
teaching is difficult, and has to be done, and, if possible, to be done well, 
surely it is simply a question of training. You train soldiers, sailors, 
doctors, plumbers; why not schoolmasters? Or, again, you train 
elementary schoolmasters; why, then, not those who have to teach 
higher subjects to a more important class of youngsters? The ques- 
tion surely is superfluous. 

So anyone might argue. But it is a most singular fact that in 
England the belief in the efficacy of any system designed to teach 
schoolmasters how to teach has never yet received more than a most 
languid support. In the case of the elementary teachers, it is true, 
the country spends huge sums in training, and there is a strict system 
of certificates. But that is not because the country thinks that the 
art requires to be taught, but because it is pretty well known that 
without training many primary teachers would be at a loss what to 
teach without reference to the question of how. But when we come 
to consider the teachers in secondary schools, we are surprised to find 
that though their task is more important, and in some ways more 
exacting, there never has been anything like a public demand that 
they should be taught to teach before they begin to teach. Till very 
recently—that is, roughly speaking, about twenty-five years ago—the 
question had not begun to be formally discussed. And when it first 
began to awaken interest there were very few people outside the pro- 
fession itself who ever gave it a thought. It is a curious and instruc- 
tive fact that the demand for training arose from the ranks of the 
teachers themselves. One might have expected that the most exacting 
critic of a teacher’s faulty methods would be the parent, who pays a 
tangible sum to get his boy taught, and then finds, to his chagrin, that 
he is being taught badly ; and that, therefore, the loudest clamour 
in favour of the training of secondary-school teachers would have 
come from the public composed of the parents of the boys. But, lo! 
they were, and have been, as silent as the grave on this subject, and 
the request for training has come from the teacher himself, who thereby 
confesses publicly that he is aware, if not of his later deficiencies, 
anyhow of his earlier ; and, so viewed, the situation has in it something 
of the unexpected and the dramatic.’ 

It is not, however, to be inferred that the schoolmasters, as a whole, 
have been eager promoters of professional training. A somewhat 


' Since 1854 the College of Preceptors has examined teachers in theory and 
practice, and since 1873 has instituted lectures. In 1879 the Cambridge Training 
Syndicate was formed, but the main supporters of this institution have been women. 
The only secondary training college for men had a brief existence. 
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remarkable apathy on the subject has been shown throughout by the 
heads and assistant masters of the large public schools. But the 
reason for this, whether it be taken as satisfactory or not, is certainly 
intelligible, and it is connected with the general feeling on the question, 
which exists among a very considerable number of those who have 
given some attention to the subject, even down to the present time. 
It will be advisable to explain this feeling and its causes, and then to 
consider what there is to be said on the other side. 

Undoubtedly, the commonest kind of scepticism as to the value 
of training takes the form of insisting on the absolutely essential need 
of a certain personal magnetism if the teaching of a class is to be really 
effective. A conservative in this question would urge that, compared 
with the possession of this quality, no amount of technical knowledge 
or dexterity is worth anything. That is to say, that without the 
requisite personal qualifications, which cannot be taught, the tricks 
and methods, which can be taught, are worthless, and worse than 
worthless, as they reveal themselves, and betray that the failure of 
the teacher is not due to his being untrained, but is in spite of his 
being trained. 

This may be at once conceded, and more might be added to the 
same effect. It is perfectly certain'that in class teaching—and it is 
only about that that we are now concerned—nothing can compensate 
for naturalness and native force. The great American actor, Jefferson, 
held the whole of a vast audience in the hollow of his hand as soon as 
he appeared in ordinary evening dress on the stage. It was not neces- 
sary for him to make any effort. There the man was, and as soon as 
you saw him you longed to go straight to him and make his acquaint- 
ance on any pretext. Just so there are-teachers who never speak 
without being listened to ; others say the same things quite distinctly 
and nobody pays heed. If these latter are trained they may learn to 
speak with more vigour, probably at the cost of their vocal apparatus. 
But there will be no gain in effectiveness, and no one but an ignoramus 
could ever expect that there would be. 

And yet the answer to this is quite simple. It is a great mistake 
to classify teachers, any more than other people, into the two classes— 
very good and very bad. The vast majority are between the two; 
of these, very many possess some natural gift for teaching—not a very 
brilliant endowment, but quite enough to do good work withal, only 
it is for a long time marred by blundering. It is quite possible for a 
conscientious, sound-headed man to sit daily in front of some twenty 
or thirty young Englishmen and, by omission and commission, spoil 
the very best of his teaching without knowing it. Another will begin 
by spoiling it, but, having some knack of self-criticism, he gradually 
comes to believe that when a lesson goes badly the fault is actually 
in the teacher, and not altogether in the pupils, or students as they 
are frequently called in the newspapers. This humility of mind, this 
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readiness to say mea culpa, is by no means universal among the young 
men who come fresh from Oxford and Cambridge to join the teaching 
profession ; it is, indeed, necessary to reckon with many instances 
of a very defective supply of the quality, because it would be foolish 
to credit young schoolmasters with a larger share of Christian virtue 
than other people, though one is stirred to do so sometimes by the 
readiness of other people to credit them with less. The object, then, 
of a general system of training is to enable the majority of teachers 
to become a little self-critical, to be told of a mistake before it has 
become inveterate, and to give them that particular readiness to try 
humbly, again and again, which is most terribly necessary in a school- 
master, and which, of course, requires to be planted, as it is a blossom 
of character which seldom grows naturally. The practical training 
now offered by universities and training colleges gives exactly this 
opportunity. The most glaring and patent faults are noted by the 
* master of method,’ who is in the room, and they are pointed out after 
the boys have withdrawn. It is difficult to doubt that they are 
corrected far sooner in this way than if the teacher were allowed to 
continue them for an indefinite time in the lower forms of some public 
school, where the only criticism that he can calculate upon getting is 
the keen but usually unspoken verdicts of his youthful auditors. And 
even if he be fortunate enough to catch now and again some stray 
words of judgment from their lips, he must not be disappointed to 
find that they fail in subtle discrimination. He will be dubbed either 
a ‘ beast’ or a ‘rather decent old sort,’ and though his curiosity will 
be whetted to know the grounds on which such judgments are based, 
there is little probability of his ever succeeding in his quest. And 
yet from any other quarter what help can he expect? Everybody is 
too busy, and the weeks go by. So he pounds away at his daily task, 
and if he is one of a very large number, he will either see no reason to 
correct anything in his methods, or he will worry himself about the 
less serious faults and leave the remainder as they were. 

The next indictment brought against the system of training is 
that some secondary schoolmasters of the present day have gained 
certificates, but subsequently shown marked inferiority to others who 
have not. The ‘ man in the street ’’ among members of the profession 
is emphatic on this point. When questioned he can only rarely give 
the name and address of the certificated but inferior teacher; but, 
like many other people, he will retail as a fact, thoroughly investigated, 
an assertion which tells in favour of his own action, or want of action. 
To a vast number of people any proposed change in social life is a 
source of irritation or derision merely because it is a reflection on 
them for not having adopted it before. The heat that is engendered 
in discussions on these subjects (as in theology) is due not to the 
eagerness of A. to convert B., but to his alarm that he may be proved 
to be in the wrong. So it is not wonderful if untrained teachers are 
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a little hasty in their judgments of those who have been trained. 
But supposing the objection were literally true, the explanation is 
very simple. As long as a state of things exists when any man of 
good reputation and degree can be pretty sure of a good berth whether 
he be trained or not, it is certain that the first lot of men who are 
trained will be those who are the most insecure in their credentials. 
They will gain the certificate, hoping that it will strengthen slightly 
a weak case; and it is not to be expected that training will yield 
very showy results if tested in this way. But, as I have said, the 
results of even this unfair test are often made out to be worse than 
they really are. Also, it should be noted that the transitional state 
of things here described is passing away, owing to the long-delayed 
establishment of the Teachers’ Register. 

Again, those of the public who have given attention to the matter 
are disposed to think that the so-called theoretical training must be 
useless. It should be explained that the theoretical training, as con- 
ducted at present by the universities, consists chiefly in examining the 
student in elementary psychology, the history of education, the 
biographies of great teachers or reformers of teaching, and possibly 
in problems of school life. In short, a young man who has got a 
certificate of theoretical training has probably read something of 
Pestalozzi, Comenius, the Port Royalists, Ascham, Froebel, and 
Arnold, together with the writings of Bain, and possibly of Herbart, 
in a simplified form. The ordinary English critic who has not read a 
single page of any of these (except, perhaps, Stanley’s ‘ Life of Arnold’) 
dubs them all useless. He sees no reason why, for instance, a classi- 
cal teacher should know how it comes about that some of us believe 
still in Latin and Greek—why, in short, there ever was a classical 
curriculum. The only rejoinder due to this affirmation is that it is 
nonsense. No young man can fail to be the better for knowing of 
the heroic efforts of the greatest pioneers of education in England 
and on the Continent. And when the classical controversy is raging 
through the civilised world, and awakening a wider interest every 
year, would it be any disadvantage for schoolmasters, who ought to 
have a sound opinion, to be fairly acquainted with the history of the 
events which led to the primacy of Latin and Greek among the nations 
of Western Europe? Why in the world should they be debarred 
from knowing the most obvious and interesting facts about the history 
of their own profession ? And is there a country in the world except 
England where it could be commonly supposed that a man is the better 
for being ignorant ? 

As to psychology, there is no doubt that extravagant pretensions 
have been advanced on its behalf, and if a man has not a mind for 
abstract thought he will probably gain little from it. But even a 
rudimentary acquaintance with Bain and Herbert Spencer will hardly 
iail to make a teacher constantly realise something of the mystery of 
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mental growth—the fact that young minds are living, growing things, 
instead of dead receptacles; and no one who remembers ordinary 
class teaching thirty years ago can doubt the power of an untrained 
master to be quite in the dark as to this essential fact. 

Silenced, perhaps, on this count, the accuser goes on to say that 
the ‘practical’ training is ridiculous, first, because it is given by 
inferior teachers; secondly, because the only conditions under which 
criticism lessons can be given are such as to nullify the difficulties of 
discipline which a young man has to encounter unaided when he 
first faces a score or more of youngsters in class. Both of these objec- 
tions are worth attention, and decidedly more weighty than many 
others commonly put forward. 

The former generally takes some such shape as this. A prot- 
agonist of the anti-training section writes to the Times indignantly 
asking who is Mr. So-and-so, who is set up to teach young university 
graduates how to teach? What have been his antecedents, and is 
he known to have succeeded brilliantly as a class teacher in some 
first-rate school ? 

Let us examine the point of view here indicated. Supposing, first, 
that the facts were as implied, and the teacher of teachers were him- 
self no great hand at the art, does that disqualify him at once for 
the work of critic? The question is an old one, and we remember 
Whistler and Ruskin. The answer is not so easy as might be supposed. 
It is true, on the one hand, that a trainer who had gained a great repu- 
tation first as a teacher would begin with all the advantage of prestige— 
a much overvalued commodity, it may be; but in reality the two 
tasks are very different. The master of method, whose business it is 
to train, is principally concerned with the task of seeing what the 
student does wrongly, and telling him lucidly of his mistake. This 
is not at all the same problem as teaching a class of boys, for the 
simple reason that knowing how a thing ought to be done is different 
from being able to do it. I once heard a football player being hotly 
rated by his captain, and every time the ball came near him the air 
was rent with the angry injunctions of the latter: ‘Do so-and-so; 
you owl, can’t you! Why on earth don’t you kick the ball over 
their heads?’ And calmly the answer came: ‘It is one thing to know 
what to do, but another thing to do it.’ Now, if this generalisation, 
thus finely enunciated, év aivj Snort, be conceded in the art 
of kicking, why not in the art of teaching? Class teaching presents 
many problems with which the trainer of teachers has little or nothing 
to do ; all those, for instance, concerned with discipline, punctuality, 
justice, concentration, &c. But once in the criticism room, with no 
boys present, the master of method simply has to deal with one adult 
or adolescent, instead of twenty-five or thirty boys. The individual, 
too, is anxious to learn ; the batch is not. The two tasks, in short, 
are widely different. Moreover, the mistakes made by an apprentice 
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are generally so flagrant and obvious that an intelligent man with a 
very little experience has no difficulty in exposing them; and yet the 
apprentice himself is probably quite unconscious of them. 

It should also be remembered that in this country the whole 
movement is so young that it is not yet possible to secure men of 
ripe experience and wide reputation for all the training posts that 
are to be filled. It must needs be that some appointments will be 
somewhat experimental in character; and if here and there the 
success of the experiment be a little doubtful, that will not be a proof 
that training is useless, but only that we are lamentably late in in- 
stituting it. : 

The second point made by our objector to the practical training 
is that the atmosphere of the class-room where criticism lessons go 
on is artificial ; the presence of other adults beside the teacher makes 
it impossible that the boys should be as boyish as they often are when 
pitted against him alone. To put it bluntly, they cannot ‘ rag.’ 

This is doubtless true, but it comes to a good deal less than appears 
at first sight. Most middle-aged men have got a very erroneous con- 
ception of the modern problems of class teaching. Their minds are 
stored with blurred recollections of a ‘ high old time’ which they and 
their compeers used to spend in making life miserable for some unfor- 
tunate usher thirty-five years ago. On the one side, impudence; on 
the other, impotence ; ingenious cruelty against resourceless weakness ; 
a prevailing din without, and within an exultant sense of law defied 
and opportunities of learning thrown away for ever. Strange and 
wonderful scenes, records of unheard-of barbarism and rough Teutonic 
vitality! But for weal or woe they are gone. Modern school life, 
except for a quite occasional revival of the old spirit, knows them no 
more. The twentieth-century boy has learnt decorum, and the 
change is well-nigh incredible. 

It may be put quite shortly in this way. Whereas formerly the 
most pressing problem was to safeguard himself against tumult and 
effrontery, the schoolmaster of to-day has to think less of this than 
of apathy and peaceful inattention. Those are his worst enemies in 
class; and to meet them successfully he need not be a man of com- 
manding presence or of terrific pluck, like Keate, but he must be a 
fairly good teacher. His class don’t want to ‘rag’ him, nor do they 
exactly wish to use their brains in the right way; but they want, 
vaguely, to ‘get on’ or definitely to pass some examination ; and if 
the master does not help them by his teaching, they will not throw 
things at him as they once did, but they will slumber. And methods 
whereby boys can be kept awake can be learnt. 

The last plea put forward by opponents of professional training 
touches on a matter of great social importance. It will be in the 
knowledge of my readers that the movement for training at length 
took definite shape in the Regulations of the Board of Education, 

Vor, LVII—No. 340 8Q 
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which give the conditions under which a teacher can be registered. 
Among them is a certain amount of obligatory professional training. 
Now it is a grave fact, full of ominous meaning for the future of the 
country, that the supply of men ready to become secondary school- 
masters has greatly fallen off since about 1895. There is seldom a 
conference among schoolmasters at which the subject is not discussed 
or alluded to, and, strange to say, a general rise of salary is advocated 
as the best remedy. The phenomenon, however, is pointed to by the 
opponents of training, who urge that it is most unwise, when the supply 
of men is insufficient, to make the road into the profession more 
difficult than before by these regulations and by compulsory training. 

A word first about salaries. It is, I believe, an acknowledged 
fact that in the humbler kinds of secondary schools salaries of men 
teachers are disgracefully low, and those of women teachers even worse. 
But when a rise of salary is held to be the sovereign remedy, it is well 
to remember that in the days when the ‘ market’ was overflowing 
with applicants for schoolmasterships, and the shrinkage had not 
begun, salaries were even worse than they are now. This, of course, 
is a statement difficult to prove; but salaries could hardly be lower 
than they were in 1890, and since then the upward tendency of all 
salaries and wages for work has been most marked. And if it is urged 
in answer that other professions are now competing against teaching, 
and have raised their salaries, therefore schools must raise theirs, 
we may ask, Where is this mad competition to stop? And the remark 
might have some practical value if it were not that the Government 
Civil Service is the chief competitor against us, offering 400]. per 
annum, a social status, and a pension after many years of work, it is 
true far less interesting in most cases than a schoolmaster’s, but 
probably less exacting on the whole. It has been asserted that in 
1902, 70 per cent. of the first classmen of Oxford and Cambridge were 
engulphed into the capacious maw of the Government offices. Things 
were not so in 1890. Nor can it be supposed that the best use, or 
anything like it, is made of the good brain power of these men when 
once they have been absorbed. But be that as it may, that is the 
vortex down which they are plunged, and it seems absurd to use the 
diminished numbers of the candidates for teachers’ posts as an argu- 
ment against training. Whatever be the deterrent influence of the 
regulations, they can hardly frighten away one to a hundred of those 
who are dazzled by the attractions of a big initial salary, a social 
position, and a pension. Rather, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
profession will gain in esteem when it is known that it is no longer 
the only one into which all sorts of failures and nondescript flotsam 
and jetsam among the young men of the country may penetrate 
wholly without let or hindrance. 

To sum up, then, I would admit that extravagant claims have 
been put forward on behalf of the professional training of secondary 
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teachers, and that it is probable that the benefits to be derived from 
it will never be of the showy and dazzling type, though they can 
scarcely fail to obtain general recognition as years go on. In the 
meantime, however, it is little short of gross unreasonableness for 
anyone who knows the difficulties of class teaching to deride the 
attempt the Government is now making to give men a better initial 
equipment for their task; and that this is still done seems to be a 
symptom of the remarkable disbelief in thoroughness of preparation 
which still characterises English people. 
E. LyTTE.Ton. 
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THE FATE OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S REMAINS 


In the long and varied annals of Westminster Abbey there has been 
one event which stands altogether by itself ; it was without precedent, 
and it has been without sequel. It is the only act of public sacrilege 
which has taken place within the walls of the Abbey Church. The 
ancient cloisters of Edward the Confessor, which have been the silent 
witnesses of every coronation in English history, have seen no other 
event similar to this. Its date was the 26th of January, 1661.' But 
while the event itself is unhappily notorious, the circumstances con- 
nected with it or arising out of it cannot but suggest to historical 
research some highly interesting questions. 

Beneath the eastern wall of the Abbey Church, within the Chapel 


of King Henry the Seventh, and immediately behind Torregiano’s 
stately monument, where the tumult of the Wars of the Roses was 
laid to rest ‘n the grave of the last Lancastrian king and his wife, 
Elizabeth «: York, is a plain slab of stone bearing the inscription : 


IN THIS VAULT WAS INTERRED 
OLIVER CROMWELL 1658 
AND IN OR NEAR IT 
HENRY IRETON uis son in taw 1651 
ELIZABETH CROMWELL uis motuer 1654 
JANE DESBOROUGH uis sister 1656 
ANNE FLEETWOOD 


ALSO OFFICERS OF HIS ARMY AND COUNCIL 
RICHARD DEANE 1658 
HUMPHREY MACKWORTH 1654 
Str WILLIAM CONSTABLE 1655 
ROBERT BLAKE apmrrat 1657 
DENNIS BOND 1658 
JOHN BRADSHAW 1659 
(PRESIDENT OF THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE) 
anp MARY BRADSHAW uis wire 


THESE WERE REMOVED IN 1661 


' Dean Stanley (Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey, chap. iii. p. 161, 
8th edit.) seems to be wrong in specifying ‘the eve of the 30th of January, 1661’ as 
the day on which Cromwell’s body was ‘ dug up.’ 
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The remains of the great Protector and his mother and sister and 
the most intimate and highly honoured of his friends and associates 
are no longer there ; they were disinterred (according to the inscrip- 
tion) at the Restoration ; they were carried, as is traditionally believed, 
some to Tyburn, others to St. Margaret’s Churchyard ; the heads of 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were set up on the roof of West- 
minster Hall; and for the time at least the fact that their bodies had 
reposed, even for a year or two, in the hallowed precincts of West- 
minster Abbey was, as far as possible, blotted out of remembrance. 
‘No mark,’ says Dean Stanley, ‘ was left to indicate the spot where 
Oliver, with his kindred, lay beneath his stately hearse.’ * 

But there was one exception. Not far from the grave of the Pro- 
tector, in the same chapel, but on the north side of the altar of King 
Edward the Sixth, lay, and still lies, the body of 

ELIZABETH CLAYPOLE 


DAUGHTER OF OLIVER CROMWELL 
1658 


How it came about that the Protector’s favourite daughter was 
buried and remained in death apart from him, although so near to 
his resting-place, and that, when the bodies of her family were ruth- 
lessly disinterred, hers was suffered to remain in peace, it is not perhaps 
now possible to determine. It will be enough to say that a strangely 
pathetic interest attaches to her grave—the solitary remaining me- 
morial of an event as unique in the history of the Abbey as was 
the Protectorate in the history of England.* 

The task which I propose to myself is to see if it is possible to 
trace the fate of Cromwell’s remains ; and I ought to confess at once 
that, in carrying it out, I have received so much help from Mr. Herbert, 
of the British Museum, as to entitle him rather than myself to such 
credit (if any be due) as may arise from the light which I hope to 
shed upon a rather obscure historical problem. For the legends 
which have gathered round the remains of Oliver are, in Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s opinion, ‘almost as strange as those which are told of 
Alexander, Charlemagne, or Barbarossa.’ * 

It will be convenient, then, to set down certain facts in chronological 
order. 

(1) Oliver Cromwell died at Whitehall on the afternoon of the 
3rd of September, 1658.5 The authorities who relate his death gene- 
rally observe (a) that it took place on the anniversary of his victories 


* Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey, chap. iii. p. 162. 

* Elizabeth Claypole died August 6, 1658. Cromwell, who is said to have injured 
his own health by attending her in her last illness, never got over the sorrow of her 
death. 

* Oliver Cromwell, p. 228. 

* Bishop Burnet says he died ‘ of so slight a sickness that his death was not looked 
for’ (History of My Own Time, chap. v. p. 147, Airy’s edit.). 
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at Dunbar in 1650 and at Worcester in 1651 ; (6) that, while he lay 
dying, a storm which amounted to a hurricane was raging in London.* 

(2) The body of Oliver Cromwell was embalmed on the day after 
his death—+.e. on the 4th of September, 1658. It was found to be 
diseased in some of its parts, and especially in the spleen. Dr. Bate, 
who was the Protector’s physician, says of it: ‘Though his bowels 
were taken out, and his body filled with spices, wrapped in a fourfold 
cerecloath, but put first into a coffin of lead, and then into a wooden 
one, yet it purged and wrought through all, so that there was a necessity 
of interring it before the solemnity of his funerals.’ ’ 

(3) The body of Oliver Cromwell was privately buried on some 
date unknown, but certainly between the 4th of September and the 
23rd of November, and almost certainly between the 4th of September 
and the 20th of September, 1658. There does not, however, appear 
to be any definite authority for Mr. Firth’s statement that the Pro- 
tector was ‘ privately buried in the Chapel of Henry the Seventh in 
Westminster Abbey on the 26th of September.’ ® 

Where the burial took place is not definitely stated ; but, except 
upon the improbable supposition that there were two burials in two 
different places, the place cannot have been any other than West- 
minster Abbey. 

(4) In the night of the 20th of September, 1658, a coffin, professedly 
containing the body of Oliver Cromwell, was removed from Whitehall 
to Somerset House. 

It will be enough to cite from the Mercurius Politicus one authori- 
tative account of the removal. ‘This night (¢.e. the 20th of Septem- 
ber) the corps of his late Highness was removed hence (é.e. from 
Whitehall) in private manner, being attended only by his own servants 
—viz. the Lord Chamberlain’s. . . . Two heralds or officers of armes 
went next before the body, which, being placed in a Herse drawn by 
six horses, was conveyed to Somerset House, where it rests for some 


* Mercurius Politicus, 2-9 Sept. 1658; Ludlow, Memoirs (ed. Firth, 1894), ii. 45. 
Evelyn, Diary, September 3rd, 1658. Some Further Intelligence of the Affairs of 
England. The Death of the Renowned Oliver, Lord Protector (Lond. 1659) ; Heath, 
Flagellum (3rd ed. Lond. 1665), p. 195, and Brief Chronicle (2nd impression, Lond. 
1663), p. 786; Bate, Zlenchus Motuum (Lond. 1685), pt. ii. p. 236; Thurloe, State 
Papers, vol. vii. p. 372. 

7 Elenchus, pt. ii. p. 236. In the original Latin edition (Lond. 1663) the language 
is even stronger than in the English—totas perflavit aedes adeo tetra mephiti. Cp. 
Mercurius Politicus, as above; Heath, Flagellum, p. 195, and Brief Chronicle, 
p. 736; Carrington, History of the Life and Death of . . . Oliver, late Lord Protector 
(Lond. 1659), quoted by Noble, Memoirs of the Protectoral House of Cromwell (Lond. 
1787), i. 275; Prestwich, The Death, Funeral Order and Procession of the Protector, 
in Prestwich, Respublica (Lond. 1787), pp. 172-9; Publick Intelligencer, 1658, from 
which some extracts are given in Notes and Queries, 5th series, vol. iii. pp. 126-7. 

* Bate, Hlenchus; Heath, Flagellum and Brief Chronicle, as above. 

* Oliver Cromwell (1900), p. 444. Mr. Firth probably owes his date, ‘ September 
26th,’ to the mistake noted below, p. 931, note 10; but that (or rather September 20th) 
is the date, not of the burial, but of the removal of the body to Somerset House. 
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daies more private, but afterwards will be exposed in state to publick 


view.’ ! 

(5) An ‘effigies’ of Oliver Cromwell lying in state was exhibited 
to the public at Somerset House from the 18th of October, 1658, to the 
following 1st of November; and then the same ‘ effigies,’ ‘ standing 
upon an ascent,’ was exhibited also at Somerset House, but in a 
different room, until the 23rd of November, 1658. 

Upon this subject the original authorities are the following : 

The Mercurius Politicus of the 14th to the 21st of October, 1658, 
made the announcement: ‘On Monday the 18 instant the Representa- 
tion of the person of his late Highness in Effigie will be exposed to 
publick view at Somerset House upon a Bed of State.’ It also con- 
tained in the same issue, under the date of the 20th of October, ‘a 
particular and exact Relation how Somerset House is prepared for the 
Effigies or representation of his late Highness . . . which was first 
shewed publiquely on Monday last.’ 

The various waxen effigies still preserved in the Chantry of the 
Islip Chapel in Westminster Abbey may serve well enough to indicate 
what the visitors to Somerset House in October 1658 must have seen. 

But the question arises, Did they see the body or the coffin of the 
Protector ? 

And here the evidence is slightly contradictory. 

For in the same issue of the Mercurius Politicus there is a descrip- 
tion of three ante-rooms, and then a mention of ‘ the fourth Room, 
where both the Body and the Effigies do lie.’ But in the account of 
‘the fourth Room’ itself, although the position and decoration of 
the ‘ effigies ’ are related at full length, neither the body nor the coffin 
containing it is mentioned at all.» 

Heath '* gives the same account of the arrangements made at 
Somerset House as is found in the Mercurius Politicus ; but he does 
not specify the date at which the public were admitted to view the 
lying in State ; nor in his description of the fourth room does he make 
any reference to the body or the coffin as being seen in it. But he 
adds : ‘ When this shew had been seen for many weeks together the 
scene was then altered ; the effigies being removed into another room, 
it was there set up, standing upon an ascent. . . . In this manner he 

” Mercurius Politicus, Sept. 16-23, 1658. Op. Publick Intelligencer, 1658 (quoted 
in Notes and Queries, 5th series, vol. iii. pp. 126-7) ; G. Wharton, Calendarium Ecclesi- 
asticum, 1660, in Gesta Britannorum, at end. Carrington (quoted by Noble, Memoirs of 
the House of Cromwell, i. 275); Prestwich, Respublica, pp. 172-9; Heath, Flagellum, 
p. 195, and Brief Chronicle, p. 739, all give September 26th (instead of 20th) as the 
date of the removal of the body to Somerset House ; but the newspapers of the time 
caunot be wrong, and 26th was probably at first a misprint which has been copied by 
later writers one from another. 

'\ With Mercurius Politicus agree the Publick Intelligencer and Some Further 
Intelligence of the Affairs of England, as cited above, the latter showing a woodcut of 


the ‘ effigies ’ as it lay in State, but without any appearance of the coffin. 
'2 Flagellum, pp. 196-7; Brief Chronicle, p. 739. 
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continued until the 23 of Novemb; which day was appointed to 
carry him with all solemnity to Westminster Abbey.’ * 

Ludlow ' relates that ‘In the like manner (i.e. like to Philip the 
Second) was the body of this great reformer laid in Somerset House 
. . . till the first of November,’ and then he was moved into ‘ the 
great hall of the said house, and represented in effigie, standing on a 
bed of crimson velvet.’ 

Carrington '* follows the Mercurius Politicus, except that he gives 
no dates ; but he speaks of ‘the fourth room, where both the corps 
and the effigies did lie,’ and he concludes with the words, ‘ after which 
his late Highness’s effigies was several days shown in another room, 
standing upon an ascent.’ 

With the official Mercurius Politicus may also be compared an 
anonymous contemporary brochure called The True Manner of the 
most magnificent Conveyance of his Highnesse Ejfigies from Sommerset- 
house to Westminster on Tuesday, November 23, 1658. . . . As also, 
The Pompous and Princely manner of his Ejjigies, lying before 
on a Bed of State, and afterwards standing upon an Ascent under 
a rich Cloth of Estate at Sommerset House. It gives an account of 
four rooms in Somerset House, ‘ the first Roome into which the people 
did enter,’ being that in which ‘ the late Queen of England did some- 
times Keep her Court ;’ the second ‘ another large Room, which was 
heretofore the Privy Chamber ;’ the third, ‘which is a large with- 
drawing Chamber ;’ and the fourth containing ‘ both the Body and 
the Effigies, or the Representation of his Highnesse wrought unto the 
life. The Effigy itself was richly apparelled in a suit of ancient 
velvet, but next unto the body of it was invested with a little Roll of 
purple Velvet.’ ‘In the right hand of the Effigies was a golden Scepter 
representing Government, and the left hand did graspe a globe repre- 
senting principality. Upon the head of the Effigies was the Regal 
Cappe of purple Velvet furred with Ermine, and a little behind the 
head there was placed a rich Chair of Estate of Cloth of gold, tissured, 
where a little above the head a cushion was placed on which was the 
imperiall crown richly beset with precious stones. The bed of State 
upon which the Effigies lay was ascended unto by two steps of ascents.’ 
The same brochure relates that before the day of the funeral, 
Tuesday, the 23rd of November, the ‘ Effigies was placed standing 
upon an ascent under a most rich Cloth of Estate, being cloathed in 
royal Habiliments, a Scepter in one hand and a Globe in the other, as 
before was represented, and a crown on his head.’ 

From these sources of information it is clear that the coffin in which 
the Protector’s body lay, or was believed to lie, was supposed to be in 
Somerset House during the time, the 18th of October to the 23rd of 
November, 1658, when his ‘effigies’ was exhibited to the public, first 


‘8 Cp. Prestwich, Respublica, pp. 173-5. ‘* Memoirs, ii. 47. 
Quoted by Noble, Memoirs, i. 275-6. 
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in @ recumbent position in one room, and then in an erect position in 
another. But it is hardly less clear that the body itself was not 
exposed to view ; had it been so, all the authorities must have men- 
tioned it. Whether the coffin which was supposed to contain the body 
was in the room or not, is a more difficult question. Upon the whole 
I incline to think it cannot have been there, especially as it is not 
mentioned by all the authorities ; but it is at least possible that the 
persons charged with the arrangement of the ‘ effigies’ may have wished 
the public to believe that the coffin and the body within it were there, or 
may have taken no pains to prevent the belief that they were there. 
However this may have been, the probability, in view of the state of 
the body, is that it was buried before the 20th of September; and 
this is what is apparently implied by Cromwell’s physician in the 
passage already quoted. 

(6) The public funeral of Oliver Cromwell in Westminster Abbey 
took place on the 23rd of November, 1658. It was originally fixed 
for the 9th of November, but the preparations for it were so elaborate 
and magnificent that it was postponed to the 23rd." 

The well-known passage of Evelyn’s Diary shall serve as the text 
of my comments upon the different narratives of that funeral. Evelyn 
was no loverof Cromwell. In his Diary, under the date of the 3rd of 
September, he notes emphatically: ‘Died that arch rebell Oliver 
Cromwell, call’d Protector.’ It is curious that he seems to misdate 
the funeral by a whole month ; he gives the 22nd of October as the 
date of it. Such a mistake upon such an event is almost incredible. 
It can only be supposed, difficult as the supposition is, that he wrote 
up his Diary some long time after the funeral and forgot not only the 
day but the month when it was celebrated."” 

However, this is his entry : 


22nd. Saw y* superb funerall of y* Protector. He was carried from Somerset 
House on a velvet bed of State drawn by six horses, houss’d w' y* same ; the 
pall held by his new Lords; Oliver lying in effigie in royal robes, and crown’d 
with a crown, sceptre, and globe, like a King. The pendants and guidons were 
carried by y* officers of the army; the Imperial banners, achievements, led by 
y® herauldes in their coates ; a rich caparison’d horse, embroider’d all over with 
gold; a knight of honour arm’d cap-a-pie, and after all, his guards, souldiers, 
and innumerable mourners. In this equipage they proceeded to Westminster ; 
but it was the joyfullest funeral I ever saw, for there were none that cried but 
dogs, which the soldiers hooted away with a barbarous noise, drinking and 
taking tobaccco in the streetes as they went. I returned not home till the 
17th November.** 


‘* Calendar of State Papers, 1658, pp. 152, 184. 
1” But for the words, ‘I returned not home till the 17th November,’ it would have 
occurred to me that ‘ the 22nd’ might really be the 22nd of November (‘ Nov.’ having 
somehow dropped out of the text), although even so, the day of the month would be 
wrongly given. For it appears elsewhere that Evelyn considered the 22nd of November 
to have been the date of Cromwell’s funeral. See his Diary, January 30, 1660-1, where 
the true reading is ‘ Looke back at November (not October) 22, 1658, and be astonish’d.’ 
‘Ss There is, I think, no contemporary evidence to justify Lingard’s statement that 
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It is now necessary to cite the authorities for the various incidents 
of the funeral, whether they agree with, or differ from, Evelyn. 

The Mercurius Politicus of the 18th to the 25th of November, 1658, 
under the date ‘ Somerset House, Nov. 23rd,’ contains a full account 
of the funeral; but while it makes no mention of the corpse or the 
coffin, it described the ‘ effigy’ as placed on a structure ‘ where it is 
to remain for some time, exposed to publick view. This,’ it adds, 
‘is the last ceremony of honour.’ 

In Heath’s account,” which is practically identical with the Mer- 
curtus, the only two passages of special interest are the beginning : 
‘ All things being in readiness, the waxen Picture of the Protector 
. . . was taken down from his standing, and laid in an open chariot ;’ 
and the ending, ‘ Here (i.e. at the east end of Westminster Abbey) 
he lodged and usurped a grave.’ 

Carrington ** adds nothing except the statement: ‘The corpse 
having been some days before interred in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
in a vault purposely prepared for the same, over which a costly monu- 
ment is preparing. .. .” 

Wharton,” referring to ‘ the late Protector’ says: ‘ His Funeralls 
celebrated at a vaster charge than hath formerly been used for the 
best of Kings, in the richest times.’ 

Whitelocke,”* who in October ‘ was advised with about the cere- 
monies of the Protector’s funeral,’ says, also under date the 23rd of 
November, ‘The Funeral of the old Protector was celebrated with 
great solemnity.’ 

Bate * says to the same effect: ‘Richard makes a magnificent 
Funeral for his Father, Oliver Cromwell. ... He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey Church.’ 

The anonymous brochure already quoted, after describing the 
magnificence of the funeral, ends with the words: ‘ This Hearse with 
the effiges being thus magnificently brought to the Abby of West- 
minster, the Effiges was placed on the right side of the Chappell on a 
bed of State to be there exposed for a certain time to the publick 
view.” 

Among the guests at the funeral was the Genoese Ambassador, 


‘ As the day appointed for the general obsequies approached rumours of an intended 
insurrection during the ceremony were circulated’ (History of England, vol. viii. 
chap. 8, p. 274). 

'* Dean Stanley (Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey, p. 160) quotes the 
Mercurius Politicus, but he calls it The Commonwealth Mercury. Op. Publick Intelili- 
gencer, 1658, and Prestwich, Respublica, pp. 175-8. 

» Flagellum, pp. 198-200 ; Brief Chronicle, pp. 789-740. The account is, as always, 
the same in both. 

! In Noble, Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 277-9. 

22 Gesta Britannorum, November 23, 1658. % Memorials (ed. 1782), p. 675. 

* Elenchus, pt. ii. p. 241. 60,0007. was the sum assigned for the expenses of the 
funeral, but the sum seems to have been largely exceeded. See Calendar of State 
Papers, 1658-9, Preface, p. xi.; Heath, Brief Chronicle, p. 789, 
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Bernardi. He wrote an account of it to the Republic of Genoa ; and 
his account supplements, in two or three points, the passages which 
have been already quoted. Thus he described how the effigy of the 
Protector was placed 


on a royal couch under an edifice made expressly after the fashion of a pavilion, 
which cost more than 40001. sterling, where it will remain three months, exposed 
to public view, and thence will be taken on to another edifice in the Chapel of 
King Henry VII., and will be placed over the monument, under which is laid 
the body of the deceased, just as has always been the custom at the obsequies 
of the Kings and Princes of this nation. 


It is impossible not to feel surprise at finding, in these contem-. 
porary narratives, that everything turns upon the “ effigies ’ or effigy ; 
nothing is said about the coffin or the body as being carried in pro- 
cession, or about any act of interment as taking place on the 23rd of 
November. So far as they go, they indicate that the effigy was carried 
in State from Somerset House to Westminster Abbey ; that it was 
borne up the church, presumably from the west door, to some point 
in the nave or choir; that it was deposited there on a ‘structure’ 
specially prepared for it; that it remained on this structure, in full 
view of the public, who came to see it for a certain time—for three 
months according to Bernardi’s estimate—and that it was then 
removed into Henry the Seventh’s Chapel and placed above the 
monument under which the body reposed. 

But Bernardi’s own words, ‘ The monument under which is laid 
the body of the deceased,’ imply, what Carrington’s words, ‘ The 
corpse having been some days before interred in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel,’ clearly state, that the body of the Protector was buried in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, not on the day of his public funeral, but 
some time before (i.e. on some day after the 4th of September) ; but, 
if Carrington’s expression ‘some days before ’ is to be taken literally, 
not very long before, the 23rd of November. It would seem that the 
monument erected over the grave was not completed by the 23rd of 
November ; hence the effigy was first set up elsewhere, and after- 
wards transported to Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, where it was placed 
above the monument. 

The vault at the east end of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel was long 
known as ‘ Oliver’s’ or ‘ Oliver Cromwell’s vault.’ ** All the evidence 
tends to confirm Bate’s testimony that Cromwell’s body was privately 
buried there soon after his death on the 3rd of September. Had it 
been kept above the ground so late or nearly so late as the 23rd of 
November, it would almost certainly have been carried in the funeral 
procession, and then it would have excited the interest and notice of 
all spectators. It had been buried some time before ; but the burial 
had been private, and the impression among the crowd in the streets, 


*% Chester. Register of Burials in Westminster Abbey, May 5, 1691; August 29, 1701. 
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and to some extent among the mourners in the Abbey, may well have 
been that the day of the funeral was also the day of the interment. 
For the events which followed in 1660-61 prove beyond question that 
at some time or other the body of Cromwell was buried in Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey, and that the grave in which 
it was laid was perfectly well known. 

(7) At the Restoration the body of Oliver Cromwell was disinterred 
by order of Parliament ; it was carried to Tyburn, hanged, decapitated, 
and buried there. 

The Journals of the Houses of Lords and Commons contain 
the following order: ‘That the carcasses of Oliver Cromwell, 
Henry Ireton, John Bradshaw, Tho. Pride (whether buried in 
Westminster Abbey or elsewhere), be, with all expedition, taken up, 
and drawn upon a hurdle to Tyburn, and there hanged up in their 
coffins for some time, and after that, buried under the said gallows.’ ”” 
The date of the order was the 4th of December, 1660. 

Accordingly, the body of the Protector was exhumed on Saturday, 
the 26th of January 1660-1, under the direction of James Norfolk, 
Serjeant of the House of Commons.” On Monday, the 28th of 
January, 1660-1, it was dragged in a cart from Westminster Abbey to 
the Red Lion Inn in Holborn. And on Wednesday, the 30th of 
January, it was dragged upon a sledge from Holborn to Tyburn (which, 
I may say in passing, was close to the present Connaught Square) ; 
there it was taken out of its‘coffin and hanged on the gallows until sun- 
set ; at sunset it was cut down and beheaded ; the trunk was buried 
in a pit beneath the gallows, and the head stuck on a pole upon the 
top of Westminster Hall. 

I now proceed to adduce the evidence for these statements. 

The first is that of the Mercurius Publicus (January 24-31) and 
the Kzingdome’s Intelligencer (January 21-28). Under the heading 

7° Dean Stanley describes the position of the grave (Historical Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey, pp. 159-162). In Memoirs of the Protector, a book written by 
another Oliver Cromwell, a descendant of the Protector’s family (London, 1820), it is 
said (p. 524) that he was ‘ interred in the sepulchre of the kings’ (i.e. in Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel). Cp. Evelyn, Diary, January 30, 1660-1. 

27 Quoted by Cobbett, Parliamentary History, vol. iv.col.158. Op. Skinner, Motus 
Compositi (pt. iii. of Hlenchus Motuum, 1685), p.57. The offensive word ‘ carcasses,’ 
taken, no doubt, from the order quoted above, is commonly repeated by contemporary 
authorities, e.g. Rugge (Mercurius Politicus Redivivus, January 30, 1660) and Marvell 
(Letter VIII., December 4, 1660, Grosart’s edit.). Pepys shows a better feeling: ‘ This 
day the Parliament voted that the bodies of Oliver, Ireton, Bradshaw, and Thomas 
Pride should be taken up out of their graves in the Abbey and drawn to the gallows, 
and there hanged and buried under it, which methinks do trouble me, that a man of 
so great courage as he was should have that dishonour, though otherwise he might 
deserve it enough ’ (Diary, December 4, 1660). 

% Pepys (Diary, January 28, 1660-1) speaks of ‘ Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw’s 
bodies being taken out of their graves to-day’; but the slight confusion between the 
date of exhumation and the date of removal is not unnatural. Rugge also gives the 


28th as the day on which those three bodies and Pride’s ‘ were dragged up out of their 
graves’ (Mercwrius Politious Redivivus, January 28, 1660). 
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‘ Westminster,’ they both contain the following passage: ‘ This day 
(January 26) in pursuance of an Order of Parliament, the Carcasses of 
those two horrid Regicides Oliver Cromwel and Henry Ireton were 
digged up out of their Graves, which (with those of John. Bradshaw 
and Thomas Pride) are to be hang’d up at Tyburn and buried under 
the Gallows.’ 

The mason’s receipt, dated the 4th of May 1661, for 15s. (fifteen 
shillings) paid him by Sergeant Norfolk ‘for taking up the corpes of 
Cromwell and Ireton and Bradshaw,’ is printed in Waylen’s House of 
Cromwell.” 

The Mercurius Publicus (January 24-31) and the Kingdome’s 
Intelligencer (January 28-February 4) report, under the date ‘ Jan. 30,’ 
that ‘On Monday night (i.e. January 28th) Cromwel and Ireton, in 
two several carts, were drawn to Holborn from Westminster, where 
they were digged up on Saturday last (i.e. the 26th), and the next 
morning Bradshaw.’ 

At this point I interrupt the quotation in order to show from 
other sources that Cromwell’s body was, as is here stated, taken not 
directly from Westminster to Tyburn, but first from Westminster to 
Holborn—to the Red Lion Inn—and not until two days later from 
Holborn to Tyburn. Heath’s testimony is explicit: ‘On the 30 of 
Jan. (1660-1) . . . the odious carkasses of Cromwell, Ireton and 
Bradshaw were digged out of the ground from those sumptuous 
monuments, which, as they did the Throne in their life, they had now 
usurped in their death ; they were drawn in a cart from Westminster, 
where they were first enterred, to the Red Lyon in Holborn, and thence 
on sledges to Tyburn.’ *° 

What was the object of taking the body to the Red Lion Inn in 
Holborn, it is not at first sight easy to discover. But as there was a 
natural reason for postponing the gibbeting and beheading of the 
bodies of Cromwell and the other regicides to the 30th of January, I 
conjecture that, when the bodies were taken out of their grave, it was 
not considered prudent to leave them in Westminster Abbey, where 
they must soon have excited attention, and would possibly have 
created disturbance, and that on that account they were quietly 
removed to an inn in Holborn in readiness for the act of vengeance to 
be perpetrated at Tyburn. If this were so, the removal of the bodies 
to the Red Lion Inn may not have been known to the contemporary 
authorities, who seem to have been unaware of any intermediate 
stage between the exhumation at Westminster Abbey and the hanging 
and mutilation at Tyburn. But as to the fact that Cromwell’s body 

2° Page 220 (new edition, London, 1897). It will be found also in Noble’s Memoirs 
of the House of Cromwell (Lond. 1787), i. 290. The mason’s name was John Lewis. 

” Brief Chronicle, p. 786, and, almost in the same words, Flagellum, p. 200. 
Rugge (Mercurius Politicus Redivivus, January 30, 1660) refers to the bodies as 


‘brought from Westminster to the Red Lyon Inn in Holborn,’ but he assigns this 
removal of the bodies to ‘ the day before,’ i.e. January 29. 
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lay in the Red Lion Inn at Holborn from the night of Monday, the 
28th of January 1660-1, until the morning of Wednesday, the 30th of 
January, the official records of the time cannot be wrong. 

To proceed then: ‘ To-day (i.e. January 30th) they (‘e. the bodies 
of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw) were drawn upon sledges to 
Tyburne . . . pull’d out of their coffins, and hang’d at the several 
angles of that Triple Tree, where they hung till the Sun was set ; 
after which they were taken down, their Heads cut off, and their 
loathsome Trunks thrown into a deep hole under the Gallows.’ *! 

Neither Evelyn nor Pepys seems to have known of the removal 
of the body to the Red Lion Inn; but they both relate what took 
place at Tyburn. 

Thus Evelyn writes under date the 30th of January 1660-1 : 


This day (O the stupendous and inscrutable judgments of God!) were the 
carcasses of those arch rebells Cromwell, Bradshaw the Judge who condemn’d 
his Majestie, and Ireton sonn-in-law to y* Usurper, dragg’d out of their superb 
tombs in Westminster among the Kings, to Tyburne, and hang’d on the gallows 
there from 9 in y* morning till 6 at night, and then buried under that fatal and 
ignominious monument in a deepe pit ; thousands of people who had seene them 
in all their pride being spectators. 

So, too, Pepys, under the same date: ‘To my Lady Batten’s, 
where my wife and she are lately come back from being abroad, and 
seeing of Cromwell, Ireton and Bradshaw hanged and buried at 
Tyburne.’ 

Their diaries may be supplemented from Rugge’s Diurnall; he 
states that ‘January the 30th was kept a very solemne day of fast 
and prayers observed in all the Churches of London,’ and that on that 
day the three bodies were ‘drawne upon a sledge to Tyburne and 
there taken out of their coffines and in their shrouds hanged by their 
necks until the going downe of the sun, then cutt downe, their heads 
cut off, and their bodies buried in a grave made under the gallowes.’ ** 

Heath’s account is only a variation of the Mercurius Publicus. 
At Tyburn, he says, ‘the odious carkasses of Cromwell, Ireton and 
Bradshaw ’ were ‘ pulled out of their coffins, and hang’d at the several 
angles or corners of that accursed Tree (with the dregs of peoples 
curses and execrations) from 10 o’clock till sun-setting, and then cut 
down ; their loathsome bodies thrown into a deep hole under the 
gallows, their Heads cut off,’ &.* 

Wharton’s account is practically the same ; and he, too, ends it 
by relating that the bodies were thrown ‘into a deep hole under the 
Gallows.’ * 

*! Mercurius Publicus, January 24-31; Kingdome’s Intelligencer, January 28- 
February 4. 

* Mercurius Politicus Redivivus, January 30,1600. Rugge adds that ‘the coffin 
that Oliver Cromwell was in was a very rich thinge, very full of guilded hinges and 
nayles.’ 


* Brief Chronicle, p. 786. Op. Flagellum, p. 200. 
“ Gesia Britannorum, January 80, 1660-1. 
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It only remains to add the testimony of Skinner that ‘ the Parlia- 
ment ordered their Bones and stinking carcasses to be raised’ (i.e. 
taken out of ‘Henry VII.’s Chappel’) ‘and buried under Tyburn ; and 
in this posthumous disgrace being dragg’d through the City, they had 
a Gibbet interment ;’* and of Prestwich, the one writer who can 
speak of Cromwell without employing the ribald abuse character- 
istic of the Restoration, that ‘ after all this funeral pomp and grandeur, 
his dead body was lastly . . . taken out of his grave, and hanged 
for a traitor.’ * 

An eye-witness of the scene at Tyburn left it on record 
that ‘the Protector’s (body) was in green cerecloth, very fresh 
embalmed.’ *7 

The taking of Cromwell’s body from the grave in Westminster 
Abbey, its removal to Tyburn, and the vengeance there wreaked 
upon it are thus established by evidence as strong as is available for 
any incident of English history.™ 

One curious matter of detail it were a pity to pass over. On the 
breast of the Protector’s body was found a copper plate, double gilt, 
bearing on the obverse side the arms of the Commonwealth impaling 
Cromwell’s, and on the reverse the inscription, ‘ Oliverius Protector 
Reipublice Anglie Scotia et Hibernia,’ with the dates of his birth, 
inauguration, and death. It was appropriated by Norfolk, the 
Serjeant of the House of Commons, who superintended the exhuma- 
tion, as his perquisite; it descended through his daughter, Mrs. 
Giffard, to the family of the Hobarts, and from them passed into the 
possession of the present Marquis of Ripon.*° 

(8) The trunk of Oliver Cromwell’s body, after its decapitation, 
was left, where it had been buried, under the gallows at Tyburn ; his 
head was exposed on the top of Westminster Hall. 

It lies beyond dispute that to most contemporary witnesses the 
scene enacted at Tyburn seemed to be the conclusion of the drama of 
Cromwell’s chequered and storm-tossed history. He had been robbed 


* Motus Compositi, p. 57. 

%* Respublica, p. 179. 

* MS. of Samuel Sainthill, quoted by Noble, Memoirs of the House of Cromwell, 
vol. i. p. 290. 

* I have not made use of the elaborate story told in The European Magazine for 
January 1809, pp. 17-18, as it is too late to be of historical value, and in some respects, 
ég. in regard to Norfolk, the Serjeant, it is certainly wrong; but it confirms among 
other things the discovery of the plate or ‘ gold gordget’ which Norfolk appropriated. 

* It is fully described, with a facsimile, by Noble, Memoirs of the Protectoral 
House of Cromwell, vol. i. p. 289 ; and in the Gentleman’s Magazine, May 1867, p. 616. 
See also Waylen, House of Cromwell, p. 220 ; Notes and Queries, 4th series, vol. i. p. 553 ; 
vol. ii. p. 70; Harleian Miscellany, vol. ii. (1809), p. 286. According to the last 
authority, ‘The said serjeant, believing the plate to be gold, took it pretendedly as his 
fee, and Mr. Gifford, of Colchester, who married the serjeant’s daughter, has now the 
plate, which his father-in-law told him he came by in the manner above related.’ 
Dean Stanley alludes to the history of the plate (Historical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey, p. 161). 
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even of his grave ; he had paid the full penalty of his rebellion ; and 
the end had come at last. 

There are some curious letters of Secretary Nicholas written to 
the different British agents abroad soon after the 30th of January 
1660-1.*° Thus to Sir Henry Bennet at Madrid he writes on the 31st 
of January, ‘ Cromwell and others took their leave at Tyburn yester- 
day ;’ to Sir Henry De Vic, at Brussels, on the Ist of February, 
‘The arch-traitor Cromwell, and two of his choicest instruments, 
Bradshaw and Ireton, finished the tragedy of their lives in a comic 
scene at Tyburn;’ and to Sir William Ourtius in Germany, ‘ On 
January 30, a solemn fast was kept by Act of Parliament, in memory 
of the execrable murder of the late King, on which day the corpses 
of Cromwell, Bradshaw and Ireton, being dragged on sledges to Tyburn, 
remained hung on the gibbet in the view of thousands, attracted by 
so marvellous an act of justice.’ 

It is observable that Secretary Nicholas makes no direct reference 
to the ultimate fate of the body or the head of Oliver Cromwell. 
So far as I am aware, in every theory of any value which purports to 
trace the body, or, to speak strictly, the trunk of the body, at a later 
date than the 30th of January 1660-1, it is taken for granted that the 
body gibbeted at Tyburn, and therefore the body (if body there was) 
buried in Westminster Abbey, was not really Cromwell’s.*! 

It will be my duty presently to examine the curious legends relating 
to the actual fate of his body, if his was not the body that was buried 
or exhumed in Westminster Abbey. But the accredited story of the 
gibbeting at Tyburn leaves room for two questions—viz. What became 
of the body ? What became of the head ? 

The body, as has been seen, was decapitated, and the trunk, 
apparently without the head, was thrown into the pit at the foot of 
the gallows. Was it allowed to remain there? If the head was not 
buried with the body, where was it placed ? 

It will be convenient to take the case of the head first, as there is 
direct contemporary testimony relating to it. 

I will begin by citing two witnesses, one official, the other personal. 

‘The heads of those three notorious Regicides, Oliver Cromwell, 
John Bradshaw, and Henry Ireton are set upon poles on the top of 
Westminster Hall, by the common Hangman.’ ** 

‘I to Westminster Hall, where I . . . saw the heads of Cromwell, 
Bradshaw, and Ireton, set up at the further end of the Hall.’ “ 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1660-61 (Lond. 1860), pp. 492, 500, 506. 

"The exception is the theory propounded in Notes and Queries by a writer 
signing himself‘ T. B.’ See note 50 on p. 948 in this essay. 

#2 Mercurius Publicus, January 31-February 7; and Kingdome’s Intelligencer, 
February 4-11, 1660-61. 

* Pepys, Diary (February 1660-61). Pepys’ words, if taken by themselves 
without reference to Mercurius Publicus, would more naturally denote the inside 
than the outside of Westminster Hall, as the place where the heads were exposed. 
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It is said that Bradshaw’s head was placed between the other two ; 
for, as being in the centre, it would be as nearly as possible over the 
spot from which he had pronounced sentence upon the King. ‘On 
that Pinnacle of Legal Advancement,’ says Heath, ‘it is fit to leave 
this Ambitious Wretch.’ ** 

The day when the heads were set up on Westminster Hall was 
the 6th of February, 1660-1. 

Statements so authoritative seem to stand in no need of confirma- 
tion. The question arising from them is, not indeed whether Crom- 
well’s head was placed upon Westminster Hall, but how long it remained 
there. And here the testimony is at once meagre and curious. 

In the strange book entitled Relations Historiques et Curieuses de 
Voyages en Allemagne, Angleterre, Hollande, Bohéme, Suisse, &c., par 
C. P. (i.e. Charles Paton, D. M. de la Faculté de Paris), which was 
published at Lyons in 1676,** occurs a letter dated ‘ Strasburg, October 
1671.’ 7 


Le pont de Londres n’a rien d’extraordinaire que son spectacle, qui est aussi 
affreux qu’on en ait jamais élevé 4 la mémoire du crime. On y voit empaler 
sur une tour les testes le ces exécrables parricides de la Majesté. Il semble que 
l’horreur les anime, et que leurs supplices qui continuent toujours les forcent 
& un repentir éternel. Celles de leurs chefs, Cromvel, Ireton son gendre et 
Bradshaw, sont sur ce grand édifice qu’on appelle le Parlement, 4 la veue de 
toute la ville. On ne scauroit les regarder sans pAlir, et sans s’imaginer qu’elles 
vont jetter ces paroles épouvantables ; PEUPLES, L’ETERNITE N’EXPIERA 
PAS NOTRE ATTENTAT, APPRENEZ A NOTRE EXEMPLE QUE LA 
VIE DES ROIS EST INVIOLABLE. 


It is worth while, perhaps, to remark that the letters of which the 
book is composed are addressed ‘A Son Attessz MoNsEIGNEUR 
Freperico Avcuste Duc de Wurtemberg,’ etc. and to other persons 
of high and noble quality. 

In Eachard’s History of England“ it is stated that the head of 
Sir Thomas Armstrong, who was executed on the 20th of June 1684 
for complicity in the Rye House Plot, was exposed on Westminster 
Hall between the heads of Bradshaw and Cromwell. If this state- 
ment is correct, it proves that the head of the Protector still remained 
on the top of Westminster Hall more than twenty-three years after it 


“ Flagellum, p. 200. Op. Kingdome’s Intelligencer, and Mercurius Publicus ; also 
Rugge (Mercurius Politicus Redivivus), February 6, 1660-61. 

** Rugge, lc. Macaulay writes with even more than his customary rhetorical 
effect when he says, or makes Cowley say: ‘The tyrant is borne in more than royal 
pomp to a royal sepulchre. A few days more, and his head is fixed to rot on the 
pinnacles of that very hall where he sat on a throne in his life and lay in state after 
his death’ (‘A Conversation between Mr. Abraham Cowley and Mr. John Milton,’ 
Complete Works, vol. vii. p. 648). 

* Most of the passage is translated in Notes and Queries, 3rd series, vol. v. 
p. 265; but the date of publication of Paton’s book is there given by mistake as 1674. 

” Page 168. 

* 3rd ed. (London, 1720), p. 10438. 

Vor, LVII—No. 340 38R 
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had been set up there by the common hangman. Beyond 1684 his 
head cannot be traced. 

But there is a weird story, destitute of historical evidence, that 
it was blown down from the roof of Westminster Hall in a great 
storm ; it was picked up and carried home by a sentry, who hid it in 
his chimney-corner and never revealed the secret of his possessing it 
until he lay upon his deathbed ; then his heirs sold it and the box 
containing it to a certain Mr. Samuel Russel or Russell ; from him, 
directly or indirectly, it passed into the hands of a Mr. James Cox, a 
dealer in curiosities ; then, when he gave up business, it was sold to 
three speculators, and by them exhibited in 1799 and later; at the 
death of the last of the three it became the property of their nieces ; 
by them it was entrusted to the custody of their physician, Mr. William 
Arthur Wilkinson, at Beckenham ; eventually he bought it, and at 
his death, in 1832, bequeathed it to one of his sons, in whose family 
it remains to the present day, and it can be seen at Frankfield, Seal 
Chart, Sevenoaks, the home of Mr. Horace Wilkinson. 

It is not possible, within the limits of the present essay, to 
examine this story in detail. But after considering all the evidence 
in its favour, and after paying a visit to Seal Court, where I was 
permitted, by the kindness of Mr. Wilkinson, to inspect not only the 
actual head in his possession but the papers relating to it, I may 
briefly indicate the points at which the chain of evidence seems so 
seriously to break down that the genuineness of the head cannot be 
accepted as an historical fact. 

(a) The story of the sentry picking up the head of Cromwell and 
taking it home possesses no historical support. 

(b) The interval between 1684, when the head is last recorded to 
have been seen on Westminster Hall, and 1787, when a head alleged 
to be Cromwell’s was sold by Samuel Russell to James Cox, is not 
bridged over by any evidence of identity. 

(c) Even if the head had been Cromwell’s head, and if it had 
passed from Russell to Cox, it cannot have been sold at the sale of 
Cox’s museum, as it is not mentioned in the existing catalogue of the 
museum ; ** nor can it well have been sold by Cox privately without 
attracting notice; Cox was not a dealer in curiosities, but a 
mechanician and a jeweller ; and the sale of his museum took place in 
1775, twelve years before the date at which he is alleged to have 
bought the head from Russell. 

(d) That the head sold, according to the story, in 1787 was the 
same as came into the possession of Dr. Wilkinson in 1812 is probable, 


* A Descriptive Inventory of the several . . . pieces of Mechanism and Jewellery, 
comprised im the Schedule to an Act of Parliament . . . for enabling Mr. James Coz, 
of the City of London, Jeweller, to dispose of his Museum by way of Lottery 
(London, 1773). 
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but cannot be said to be proved. That it is Cromwell’s head is in 
the highest degree improbable. 

The head of Oliver Cromwell was undoubtedly set up on the top of 
Westminster Hall. That it remained there, exposed to the rain, and 
the wind for many years, is a fact established by strong evidence. 
What became of it none can say. It may have been gradually eaten 
away by the climate and the weather, until nothing was left of it. 
It may have been blown to the ground in a storm ; but, if so, it dis- 
appeared, it has never since been seen ; it must long ago have followed 
the course of nature. 

There remains the question as to the fate of the body of Oliver 
Cromwell ; and if I deal rather summarily with the various hypotheses 
which have been advanced, on more or less flimsy grounds, as I think, 
in regard to it, my justification is that they all assume the story of 
the burial of his body beneath the gallows on which it hung at Tyburn 
to be erroneous, and I believe it to be historically certain. 

No doubt it was the secrecy of the Protector’s burial in Westminster 
Abbey which gave rise to the supposition that he was never buried 
there. And, indeed, it is strange that, while his funeral was cele- 
brated with the utmost magnificence, the interment of his remains 
should have gone unobserved. The difficulty of determining the 
day of burial may throw suspicion upon the fact of the burial itself. 
But it seems to me impossible to reject the evidence afforded alike by 
the public funeral and the public exhumation. They who paid the 
final honours to the great Protector, and they who inflicted the supreme 
indignity upon his body, knew, and must have known, that it was he 
whose bones were laid to rest in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel in 1658, 
and disinterred there in 1661." For the story which Pepys tells that 
‘Cromwell did, in his lifetime, transpose many of the bodies of the 
Kings of England from one grave to another, and that, by that means, 
it is not known certainly whether the head that is now set upon a 
post be that of Cromwell or of one of the Kings,’ rests upon no better 
authority than the Frenchman Sorbiére’s account of his travels in 
England ;*' and Jeremiah White, who was Cromwell’s chaplain, 
emphatically denied it when Pepys consulted him about it.* 


5° Most persons who have supposed Cromwell’s body to be buried elsewhere than 
at Tyburn have assumed that it was never laid in Westminster Abbey. But the possi- 
bility that it was removed after the exposure at Tyburn has been suggested, ¢.g., by 
‘T. B.’ in Notes and Queries, 2nd series, vol. xii. p. 192; Waylen, House of Cromwell, 
pp. 222-4. 

5! Published in 1664. Voltaire described it as a scurrilous satire upon a nation of 
which the author knew little or nothing. 

8? Pepys, Diary, October 13, 1664. The story that Charles the First’s corpse was 
placed in Cromwell’s tomb (Harleian Miscellany, vol. ii. pp. 285-7, ed. Park, 1809) was 
proved to be false in 1813, when Charles the First’s coffin was opened at Windsor. 
(See Sir H. Halford’s account of the opening, reprinted in J. 8. Clarke’s Life of 
James II, vol. ii. pp. 667-72, Lond. 1816. Cp. Annual Register, 1813, pp. 38-4.) 


3Rr2 
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Whatever was the actual fate of the Protector’s remains, it seems 
that Dryden’s line 
His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest * 


must be taken to be one of the unfortunate prophecies of history. 

But apart from the accredited narrative of the gibbeting of the 
Protector’s body at Tyburn, and the setting of his head on a pole 
over Westminster Hall, no fewer than six or seven different stories 
have at one time or another won some credence.** I will now con- 
sider them in order : 

(1) The supposed burial of Oliver Cromwell’s remains in the 
Thames. 

For this I know no earlier authority than Oldmixon,® in his 
history published in 1730, more than seventy years after Cromwell’s 
death ; but he gives it only as ‘a story which I had 40 years ago 
from a Gentlewoman who attended Cromwel in his last sickness. . . 
She told me, that the Day after Cromwel’s death, it was consulted 
how to dispose of his corpse. They could not pretend to keep it for 
the Pomp of a publick Burial.’ To prevent, then, any desecration of 
which the Cavaliers might be guilty, ‘it was resolv’d to wrap it up in 
Lead, to put it aboard a Barge, and sink it in the deepest Part of the 
Thames, which was done the night following : Two of his near relations, 
with some trusty soldiers, undertaking to do it.’ 

The story is highly improbable in itself; it lacks contemporary 
testimony, and if ‘ the Pomp of a publick Burial,’ for whatever reason, 
was impossible, the public funeral was undoubtedly celebrated with 
every circumstance of pomp and magnificence. But the story, with 
its reference to fear of the Cavaliers, breathes the spirit, not of the 
Commonwealth, but of the Restoration. 

(2) The supposed burial of Oliver Cromwell’s remains at Naseby 
Field. 

This rests upon a statement printed in the Harleian Miscellany * 
from a MS. ‘carefully preserved by my Lord Oxford.’ The MS. 
contains an account of the exhumation of Cromwell’s body as carried 


58 Heroic Stanzas, Consecrated to the Memory of his Highness Oliver, late Lord 
Protector of this Commonwealth, &c. 

% Waylen (House of Cromwell, p. 222) enumerates six such stories, but one of 
these—the story of the ‘peaceful urn’—I have omitted, as it is only a poetical 
anticipation, and I have added two others, of which he takes no account; but the 
traditions of Northampton and Northborough, or Narborough, I have treated 
together. 

88 History of England during the Reign of the Stuarts (London, 1780), p. 429. In 
Notes and Queries, 5th series, vol. iii. p. 127, there is a letter referring to a tradition, 
said to exist in one branch of Cromwell’s descendants, that the body of somebody who 
died in Whitehall about the time of Cromwell’s death was substituted for his, and that 
he was actually buried in the Thames. 

5* Vol. ii. pp. 285-7 (ed. Park, 1809). The MS. does not appear to be among the 
Harleian MSS. in the British Museum. 
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out by the Serjeant of the House of Commons ‘in the middle vault 
of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, at the East end,’ and also the declara- 
tion of a ‘ counter-interment’ which is said to be ‘ averred and ready 
to be deposed (if occasion required) by Mr. Barkstead . . . son to 
Barkstead, the Regicide . . . the son being, at the time of the said 
Arch-Traitor’s’ (i.e. Cromwell’s) ‘death, about the age of fifteen 
years.’ The declaration was to the following effect : That Barkstead, 
the father, asked Cromwell, shortly before his death, where he would 
be buried, and he answered, ‘ At Naseby,’ at the spot ‘where the 
heat of the action was.’ Accordingly, ‘at midnight (soon after his 
death) being first embalmed, and wrapped in a leaden coffin, he was, 
in a hearse, conveyed to the said field (the said Mr. Barkstead, by 
order of his father, attending close to the hearse);’ there he was 
buried, and the soil above his grave was carefully levelled and soon 
afterwards ploughed and sown. 

This whole story may have arisen from a wish, or the legend of a 
wish, expressed by the Protector as to the place of his burial. It is 
not unnatural that he should, in one of his moods, have thought of 
being laid to rest on the site of his great victory. But for the story 
itself there is no support except the bare statement of the younger 
Barkstead—a statement made privately long after the event to which 
it relates.*” 

(3) The supposed burial of Oliver Cromwell’s remains in ‘the 
vault of the Claypooles at Northampton,’ ** or Northborough, or 
Narborough. 

I do not know how the story of Northampton originated. It 
would be not unnatural to connect Cromwell’s burial with a vault or 
monument of the Claypoles, if it were found necessary to discredit 
the tradition of Tyburn ; but in point of fact there does not appear 
to have been any ‘Claypoole vault’ at Northampton. Bridges,*° 
the historian of Northamptonshire, describes the aisle and monu- 
ments of the Claypoles at Northborough, also in Northamptonshire ; 
but he makes no mention of any alleged burial of Cromwell’s remains 
either there ©’ or at- Northampton. 

It may, perhaps, be held that the story is altogether fictitious, 
that it arose from the association of the Claypoles with the church at 
Northborough, and was afterwards transferred to Northampton. 
Narborough may be only another way of writing Northborough ; if it 


5? The case for Naseby Field is urged by Lockinge, Historical Gleanings on the 
Memorable Field of Naseby (Lond. 1830), pp.111-21. He quotes from the memoranda 
of the Rev. A. Marshall, who was Vicar of Naseby, a story told him by Oliver Cromwell 
of Cheshunt, a descendant of the Protector, as to the passing of the Protector’s body 
through Cheshunt by night; but it is worthless as evidence, and if it were true it 
would not prove the burial at Naseby. 

58 Waylen, House of Cromwell, p. 222. 

8° History of Northants (1791), vol. ii. pp. 529-31. 

© See, however, Notes and Queries, 2nd series, vol. xii. p. 192. 
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is Narborough in Leicestershire, it is not associated by any evidence 
or tradition with the family of the Claypoles. 

(4) The supposed burial of Oliver Cromwell’s remains in the crypt 
under Chiswick Church.*! 

This is also an unsupported story. It is not mentioned by 
Faulkner,” who wrote the history of Chiswick, although he gives a 
full description of the church. It is possible that, as the tradition 
of Cromwell’s burial at Northampton may be associated with the 
Claypoles, so this may be associated with Lord and Lady Fauconberg, 
who are mentioned by Faulkner in his account of Sutton Court.® 

(5) The supposed burial of Oliver Cromwell’s remains at New- 
burgh Hall, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

Newburgh Hall was the home of the Fauconbergs, and Lady 
Fauconberg was the Protector’s third daughter, Mary, ‘a wise and 
worthy woman,’ according to Burnet, who knew her personally, 
‘more likely to have maintained the post (of Lord High Protector) 
than either of her brothers.’ *' If it were necessary to find a resting- 
place for the body, no place could seem more suitable or more natural 
than their home. 

But the belief that the Protector’s body lies at Newburgh depends 
wholly and solely upon local tradition ; it is devoid of all contem- 
porary evidence. A writer in the World newspaper for the 11th of 
September, 1878, who has paid a visit to Newburgh Hall, makes the 
following statement : 


The tomb of Cromwell occupies the end of a narrow chamber at the head of 
a flight of steep stairs, and it is an enormous mass of stonework built and 
cemented into the walls, apparently with the object of making it impenetrable. 
There is no reason to doubt the truth of this story, preserved in the Bellasyse 
family for two centuries and a quarter.” 


In default of evidence it is impossible to accept the tradition of 
the Protector’s burial at Newburgh Hall. Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
indeed, writes : ‘It is far from improbable that Lord Fauconberg had 
influence enough to secure the remains and privately immure them 
in the walls of the mansion, where so many relics of Oliver remain ; ’® 
but, I think, the theory is improbable, and it is certainly not supported 


by evidence.* 


(6) The supposed burial of the remains of Oliver Cromwell in Red 
Lion Square, Holborn. 


*! Waylen, l.c. 

®@ History of Brentford, Ealing, and Chiswick (London, 1845), pp. 307-340. 

% Ibid. pp. 480-1. * History of My Own Time, chap. v. p. 149. 

*® The passage is quoted in Notes and Queries, 5th series, vol. x. p. 264. There 
is also an earlier reference to the tradition of Newburgh Hall in Notes and Queries, 
2nd series, vol. xii. p. 192. 

* Oliver Cromweli, p. 228. 

* Newburgh Hall is now in the possession of Sir George Wombwell, who inherited 
it from the Fauconberg family. 
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Sir John Prestwich, the antiquary, who lived in the eighteenth 
century, heads a list of ‘ Names and Armorial bearings’ of the great 
men of the Commonwealth with the words, ‘ Oliver Cromwell, his 
Highness Lord Protector. . . . His remains were privately interred 
in a small paddock, near Holborn ; in that very spot over which the 
obelisk is placed in Red Lion Square, Holborn.’ 

His statement,* which rests upon no authority, can be little 
more than an exaggerated reminiscence of the removal of the Pro- 
tector’s body, after its exhumation, from Westminster Abbey to the 
Red Lion Inn in Holborn. It was assumed that, as the body rested 
there before the last scene in its tragic history,-so there, or nearly 
there, it rested afterwards.™ 

And now at length I can bring my discussion to a close. 

All the evidence which I have collected and compared establishes 
the belief that the body of Oliver Cromwell was privately buried, 
not long after his death, in Westminster Abbey ; that his body was 
taken to Tyburn, and there decapitated and buried ; that the trunk 
of his body remained, where it was buried, beneath the site of the 
gallows at Tyburn; it has long since mouldered away, or has been 
removed or disturbed in the course of excavation, and it is now irre- 
coverable ; that his head, aiter being exposed on Westminster Hall 
for more than twenty years, disappeared ; it has never been seen since, 
and it too is now irrecoverable. 

These conelusions may not be welcome to some of the great Pro- 
tector’s ardent admirers ; they are not welcome to me. All I can say 
is that I believe them to be true. When it was my fortune to become 
associated with Westminster Abbey, I dreamed that it might perhaps 
prove not impossible to undo, in some measure, the sacrilege of two 
centuries and a half ago, by bringing back the Protector’s body, or 
at least his head, to its resting-place in the Chapel of King Henry the 
Seventh. But the dream came from the gate of ivory, and not from 
the gate of horn. It has vanished, as such dreams will, into thin air. 


J. E. C. WELLDON. 


® Respublica (Lond. 1787), p. 149; quoted im Notes and Queries, 2nd series, 
vol. viii. p. 375. It does not appear what authority Mr. Churton Collins (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, May 1881) has for saying that Ebenezer Heathcote removed the body from 
the Red Lion Inn and buried it in the Red Lion Square. 

® The story is discussed in Walford’s Old and New London (Lond. 1891), vol. iv. 
pp. 545-8. He quotes long passages from Jesse’s London in support of it, but Jesse 
was so wild a refisoner as to assume that any place where a gallows was erected in or 
near London might be called Tyburn. 
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THE WHITE PERIL 


Tue Russo-Japanese war marks an all-important epoch in the history 
of our intercourse with the East, and will probably prove to be a 
turning-point in the course of future events. Does it ever occur to 
us Westerners, who talk glibly of the Yellow Peril, to consider the 
past and the present situation from the Oriental’s point of view, and 
examine how he regards us pale-faced races of the West? From the 
commencement of our intercourse with the Orient the menace of 
the White Peril must every year have appeared to be growing more 
and more alarming, until now, when Japan has proved itself strong 
enough to effectively cry ‘ Hands off!’ and to call a halt to our aggres- 
sion. Despite the obstacle of the intense Oriental reserve, anybody 
who knows his East even partially, and has sympathetically gained 


the confidence of intelligent Chinamen and Japanese, can easily form 
an idea of their real feelings towards us. When we recall the history 
of our intercourse, their present attitude cannot be a matter of sur- 
prise; and if we consider it impartially and dispassionately we must 
admit that it is only the natural consequence and result of events. 


_ Ce que les Russes payent en ce moment dans les mers du Japon et dans 
les gorges de la Mandchourie, ce n’est pas seulement leur politique avide et 
brutale en Orient, c’est la politique coloniale de |’Europe tout entiére. Ce 
qu’ils expient, ce ne sont pas seulement leurs crimes, ce sont les crimes de toute 
la chrétienté militaire et commerciale.’ 


The idea of the Yellow Peril, with which we have become familiar 
through the imaginative effusions of magazine writers, and which 
has been pictorially illustrated by the German Emperor in his cele- 
brated cartoon, is purely speculative—the work of would-be prophets. 
There is nothing speculative or imaginary, however, about the idea 
of the White Peril ; it has been carved out of the continent of Asia, 
and the picture painted in the yellow man’s blood. 

When the first explorers and traders visited China and Japan they 
were invariably well received by the inhabitants, who were willing to 
sanction their traffic provided they did not disturb social and political 
order, and complied with the regulations laid down for it. 


' Anatole France, Sur la Pierre Blanche. 
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After the fall of the Ming dynasty, during the fifteenth century, 
the Far East was completely closed to everything foreign, and it was 
not until the Spanish and Portuguese adventurers came subsequently 
in the sixteenth century that news again reached Europe of China, 
and that intercourse was established which has continued to the 
present time. In 1506 it was that some Portuguese, after rounding 
the Cape, entered the Bogue, on the Canton River, and Dutchmen 
came to Macao in two or three large ships. In 1516 Rafael Pere- 
strello reached the Chinese coast, and Ferdinand Andrada in the 
following year. These were all well received by the people and the 
Emperor Ching-tih, and were allowed to open trade with Canton, 
until they began to make themselves intolerable by their disgraceful 
conduct. Simon Andrada, in punishment for his numerous crimes, 
was expelled from Canton, but voyaged northwards and established 
settlements in Amoy and Ningpo. In the latter place the conduct 
of the foreigners soon became infamous. 


They outraged every law and set the feelings of the people at defiance. 
They refused to submit to the native authorities, and on one occasion, in 
revenge for one of their number having been cheated by a Chinaman, they sent 
an armed band into a neighbouring village and plundered the natives, carrying 
off a number of women and young girls. By such deeds they brought down 
upon themselves the vengeance of the people, who rose and massacred 800 of 
the offenders and burnt thirty-five of their ships. At Chin-chow, in the province 
of Fuhkien, they invited disaster by similar misconduct. . . . By such acts as 
these the Portuguese brought discredit on the name of foreigners, who up to 
this time had been tolerated at Canton and elsewhere in consideration of the 
very profitable trade they had developed, and by virtue of the rich bribes which 
they had poured into the pockets of the mandarins. But these gains were more 
than nullified by the outrages they had committed; and an edict was issued 
from Peking ordering all communication to be broken off with these rebellious 
people. 


This has invariably been the history of first experiences of con- 
tact with Asiatics. The natives always received the strangers well, 
and continued to do so until the conduct of their visitors brought 
them to change their attitude towards them. When St. Francis 
Xavier reached the Chinese coast in 1552 he was, in consequence of 
the misdeeds of his countrymen, prevented from landing by the 
mandarins, and had to be content with stopping on the island of 
Shan-chuan, where he died within sight of the land he had longed to 
convert. 

When Catherine the First sent Count Vladislavich on a mission to 
Peking, he was cordially received by the Emperor Yung-cheng; and 
a treaty regulating trade, sanctioning the erection of a church, and 
sanctioning @ mission consisting of ten members within the city was 
concluded. The Chinese set themselves, however, to discourage foreign 
trade ; they held then, and told the Russians, as they have repeatedly 


told other nations since, that the people did not desire foreign trade, 
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as their own country produced all the necessaries and luxuries they 
required. Self-contained, self-supporting, they were self-contented ; 
but their visitors took the view that they had the inalienable right 
to force trade upon them, whether they wished it or not. This principle 
seems to be taken for granted by all Western nations and acted upon, 
as they appear to consider that they are quite within their rights in 
pointing a cannon to the head of the Celestial, and saying ‘ Your 
commerce or your life.’ 

Let us hear a Chinaman’s views on this subject and on the cause 
of the first rupture between his country and the West : 


When your first strangers came to China [writes Hu Hung Ming] it was 
not at our invitation; so we received them, if not with enthusiasm, at least 
with tolerance. So long as they were content to observe our regulations we 
were willing to sanction their traffic. The first trouble arose over a matter 
which you yourselves have hardly ventured to defend—your own conduct. A 
considerable part of your trade was the trade in opium. The use of this drug, 
we observed, was destroying the health and the morals of our people, and we 
therefore prohibited the trade. Your merchants, however, evaded the law; 
opium was smuggled in, till at last we were driven to take the matter into our 
own hands and to seize and destroy the whole stock of the forbidden drug. 
Your Government made our action an excuse for war. You invaded our 
territory, exacted an indemnity, and took from us the island of Hong Kong. 
Was this an auspicious beginning? . . . We submitted because we must; we 
were not a military Power. But do you suppose our sense of justice was not 
outraged? Or later, when every Power in Europe, on some pretext or other, 
had seized and retained some part of our territory, do you suppose because we 
cannot resist that we do not feel? Toa Chinaman who reviews the history of 
our relations with: you during the past sixty years and more, must you not 
naturally appear to be little better than robbers and pirates? .. . Which of 
us throughout has been the aggressor—we who, putting our case at the worst, 
were obstinately resolved to maintain our society, customs, laws, and polity 
against the influences of an alien civilisation, or you who, bent on commercial 
gains, were determined at all cost to force an entrance into our territory and 
to introduce along with your goods the leaven of your culture and ideas? If, 
in the collision that inevitably ensued, we gave cause of offence, we have at 
least the excuse of self-preservation. Our wrongs, if wrongs they were, were 
episodes on a substantial right; but yours were themselves the substance of 
your action. . . . Consider for a moment the conditions you have imposed on 
a proud and ancient empire, an empire which for centuries has believed itself 
to be at the head of civilisation. You have compelled us, against our will, to 
open our ports to your trade; you have forced us to permit the introduction of 
a drug which we believe is ruining our people; you have exempted your 
subjects residing amongst us from the operation of our laws; you have appro- 
priated our coasting traffic ; you claim the traffic of our inland waters. Every 
attempt on our part to resist your demands has been followed by new claims 
and new aggressions. And yet all this time you have posed as civilised peoples 
dealing with barbarians ! 


The events of the past fifty years in China are suggestive of the 
Chinese punishment for patricide, when the murderer is done to death 
by having slices of flesh cut from his body. We began the execution 
with Hong Kong; France, without the shadow of an excuse, carved 
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off Cochin China; Russia, Port Arthur and Manchuria; Germany, 

Kiao-Chou ; and so on, until the end of the Empire as a nation seemed 

approaching. There are many, of course, who consider that this is 

the best thing that could happen to China, and that willy-nilly we 
ought to Westernise the people. When travelling in China, and 
having the opportunity of contrasting and comparing the conditions 
and manners of life of those living in the districts that have come 
under European influence with those of the interior, it is at least 
questionable if the lot of the former has been improved. It is still 
more questionable if the happiness of the individual during his arc of 
life between the cradle and the grave has been increased. The stan- 
dard of material comfort has been slightly raised, but at a price.. 
Part of the wages of our civilisation is struggle, competition, and 
unrest ; of Oriental civilisation, peace, contentment, and repose. 

Not the brutal idleness of the savage, but the reward of an industry 
unequalled upon earth. It is necessary to travel in the interior of 
China to get a true idea of the life of the country and its people ; 
but here is a very true and vivid pen-picture drawn by a Chinaman : 


Far away in the East, under sunshine such as you never saw (for even such 
light as you have you stain and infect with sooty smoke), on the shore of a 
broad river stands the house where I was born. It is one among thousands; 
but every one stands in its own garden, simply painted in white or grey, modest, 
cheerful, and clean. For many miles along the valley, one after the other, 
they lift their blue or red tiled roofs out of a sea of green, while here or there 
glitters out over a clump of trees the gold enamel of some tall pagoda. The 
river, crossed by frequent bridges and crowded with barges and junks, bears on 
its clear stream the traffic of thriving village markets. For prosperous peasants 
people all the district, owning and tilling the fields their fathers owned and 
tilled before them. The soil on which they work, they may say, they and their 
ancestors have made. For see, almost to the summit what once were barren 
hills are waving green with cotton and rice, sugar, oranges, and tea. Water 
drawn from the river bed girdles the slopes with silver, and, falling from channel 
to channel in a thousand bright cascades, plashing in cisterns, chuckling in 
pipes, soaking and oozing in the soil, distributes freely to all alike fertility, 
verdure, and life. Hour after hour you may traverse, by tortuous paths, over 
tiny bridges, the works of the generations who have passed, the labours of their 
children of to-day, till you reach the point where man succumbs and nature 
has her way, covering the highest crags with a mantle of azure and gold and 
rose, gardenia, clematis, azalea, growing luxuriantly wild. How often here have 
I sat for hours in a silence so intense that, as one of our poets has said, ‘ You 
may hear the shadows of the trees rustling on the ground ’—a silence broken 
only now and again from far below by voices of labourers calling across the 
watercourses, or, at evening or dawn, by the sound of gong summoning to 
worship from the temples in the valley! Such silence—such sounds—such 
perfume—such colour —the senses respond to their objects; they grow exquisite 
to a degree you cannot well conceive in your northern climate, and beauty, 
pressing in from without, moulds the spirit and mind insensibly to harmony 
with herself. If in China we have manners, if we have art, if we have morals, 
the. reason, to those who can see, is not far to seek. Nature has taught us; 
and so far we are only more fortunate than you. But, also, we have had the 
grace to learn her lesson ; and that, we think, we may ascribe to our intelligence. 
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For consider, here in this lovely valley live thousands of souls without any 
law save that of custom, without any rule save that of their own hearths. 
Industrious they are, as you hardly know industry in Europe; but it is the 
industry of free men working for their kith and kin, on the lands they received 
from their fathers, to transmit, enriched by their labours, to their sons... . 
Healthy toil, sufficient leisure, frank hospitality, a content born of habit and 
undisturbed by commercial ambitions, a sense of beauty fostered by the loveliest 
nature in the world, and finding expression in gracious and dignified manners 
where it is not embodied in exquisite works of art —such are the characteristics 
of the people among whom I was born . . . What have you to offer in its place, 
you our would-be civilisers? Your religion? Alas, it is in the name of that 
that you are doing unnamable deeds. Your morals? Where shall we find them ? 
Your intelligence ? Whither has it led? What counter picture have you to 
offer over here in England to this which I have drawn of life in China ?? 

The picture forced on the Chinaman’s observation is that of the 
life in Shanghai, Tientsin, Hong Kong, and the other treaty ports. 
There he sees imposing buildings, magnificent ships, well-kept roads, 
cleanliness, and all the evidences of civilisation by soap; but there 
the admirable features of the picture stop. The bars and brothels 
loom larger to the eyes of these people, who, except for the use of 
opium, which we have forced upon them, are temperate to a degree. 
Almost every street of these cities is dotted with saloons, where at 
evening the natives can watch white men getting soddenly or rowdily 
drunk inside these garishly lighted dens, to the twanging of a piano 
played by a bar-room harlot, so that they come to believe that the 
principal pleasure and pastime of the European is drinking. The 
notorious houses, kept principally by American women, their horses 
and carriages, evidences of the lucrativeness of their occupation, he 
knows of. The most gentle, courteous, and polite people in the 
world cannot but contrast their own manners with the domineering 
aggressiveness and coarseness of the majority of the Europeans with 
whom they come in contact. With so many glaring vices charac- 
terising these Westerners, they fail to understand why they should 
consider themselves called upon to draw the people away from the 
doctrines of Confucius and Buddha. With very good reason they 
have come to regard the missionary as a menace, because these 
preachers of the gospel of the God of Peace have so often been but 
the forerunners of trouble and territorial robbery. While the ignor- 
ance and tactlessness of a great portion of them is notorious, the 
devotion and self-sacrifice of others is more than counterbalanced 
by the way the actions of the Christian nations give the lie to the 
Christianity they profess. ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ ‘Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour’s goods,’ ‘ Thou shalt not kill.’ If the ‘nots’ 
were omitted, Westerners might then claim to living up to the pre- 
cepts of their faith, and their profession of it would be understandable 
to the Chinese mind. 

In the case of Japan, a courteous welcome and hospitality was 

* Letters of a Chinese official. 
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extended both to the earliest explorers and traders and the mis- 
sionaries who immediately followed them. Nothing could be more 
open-minded or liberal than the attitude of the Japanese to St. Francis 
Xavier, who landed in 1549, and who was followed by a large number 
of monks and priests who made astonishingly rapid progress in con- 
verting the natives to Christianity. In less than half a century 
there were several hundred thousand Christians in Japan, and their 
numbers were steadily increasing, until the missionaries interfered, 
or were suspected of interfering, in politics, when the attitude of the 
rulers changed towards them. It looked, towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, as if the whole population of Japan was on a fair 
way to become Christian ; and how genuine was the conversion of 
these people is evident from the extreme difficulty which was experi- 
enced in compelling them to abandon the new religion which they 
had adopted. Tens of thousands suffered death willingly, and an 
immense number of others were deprived of all they possessed sooner 
than give it up. Innumerable edicts were launched against them, 
and wave after wave of violent persecution swept over the country 
for nearly fifty years, until Christianity, except in a few outlying 
spots, was practically exterminated. Notwithstanding all the things 
which Japan has adopted from the West, she has not changed the 
religion of the country for Christianity. The religion of the more 
educated portion of her population has been well described as that of 
an attitude of politeness towards possibilities, and there are fewer 
Christians in Japan at the present day than there were fifty years 
after the landing of St. Francis Xavier. 

Mendez Pinto was the first European to visit Japan,in 1542. As 
in the case of China, the foreigners were received by the Japanese 
with the greatest courtesy, were treated as guests, and an arrangement 
immediately made that every other year a Portuguese vessel was to 
visit Kiushiu for trading purposes. This arrangement was continued 
for some years, until the riotous and turbulent conduct of the Portu- 
guese thoroughly disgusted the Japanese, and made intercourse with 
these foreigners intolerable. In April 1600 a Dutch trading fleet, 
piloted by Bill Adams, an Englishman, arrived in Japan, and although 
the missionaries at this time were being persecuted, the new arrivals 
received a friendly welcome, and were allowed to open factories in 
several places. 

In July 1853, during the Shogunate of Iyeyoshi, the American 
Commodore Perry arrived at Yokohama, with the object of making 
an arrangement with the Japanese for the opening of some of their 
ports for the obtaining of supplies and for purposes of trade. The 
leaders of the people were divided in opinion as to whether this 
request should be granted ornot. In the counci' of Daimios one party, 
headed by Prince Mito, was opposed to allowing any intercourse 
with these foreigners. ‘Trade being their object,’ they said, ‘ they 
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will manage bit by bit to impoverish the country, after which they 
will treat us just as they like—perhaps behave with the greatest 
rudeness and insult us, and end by swallowing up Japan. If we do 
not drive them away now, we shall never have another opportunity.’ 
The other party, headed by the Shogun, held that Japan was not in 
a position to hold her own against foreigners, and that her best policy 
was to temporise and make treaties on the best terms she could until 
such time as she should acquire the possession and knowledge of 
Western arms. They were quick at realising that right was useless 
unless backed up by might, and, the counsels of this party prevailing, 
a treaty was concluded between the Shogun and Commodore Perry 
in 1854, which was followed by another in 1857; and in the next 
year Lord Elgin concluded a treaty on behalf of Great Britain on 
similar lines, the Japanese having the sagacity to stipulate that we 
were prohibited from importing any opium into their country. France 
and other European countries lost no time in following suit, and 
gaining equal privileges for trade. 

The first actual conflict between Japanese and Westerners was at 
the battle of Kagoshima, when the native batteries were silenced and 
three of their ships sunk, on the 11th of August, 1863. This had the 
effect of convincing even the conservative Satsuma clan of the neces- 
sity of adopting the weapons of their conquerors, and made the whole 
people anxious to adopt the civilisation which possessed such weapons. 
Now here was shown the marked difference between these two peoples 
who had both been bombarded by the same cannon. The Chinese 
were willing to trust to the weak weapon of diplomacy, with its con- 
tingent liability of having to submit to dismemberment—the punish- 
ment of a thousand deaths. Their versatile, energetic, and progressive 
neighbours were quick to grasp the situation, ani discern the only 
way by which they could preserve their national existence. To 
them, as to all Asiatic nations, the conquest of India stood out as an 
ominous warning ever present in their minds. The revolution in 
Japan was the result not of any admiration for our civilisation, our 
culture, our arts, manners, religion, or morals ; it was adopted as the 
only means of defence against the White Peril. There is nothing in 
the world’s history to match the thoroughness with which they 
threw themselves into their self-imposed task or the steadfastness of 
purpose they displayed in carrying it out. It is very interesting to 
watch the prudence and self-restraint they have exercised in not 
allowing themselves to be tempted to any trial of strength before 
they were fully prepared. When they declared war against China, 
they knew the task was easily within their power. When they 
were iniquitously deprived of the possession of Port Arthur, it was 
touch and go whether the army would submit to it, and Marshal 
Oyama, by his personal influence, had all he could do in getting the 
troops to obey orders and evacuate it. In 1873 Japan was very 
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near coming into conflict with Russia over the question of Korea. 
The Iwakura embassy had come back from Europe much impressed 
with the military activity of the Powers, but, above all, with the 
aggressive policy and attitude of Russia. In a report Tashimichi 
pointed out that Russia, perpetually pressing southwards, was now 
the chief peril for Japan, and, as a result, it became immediately the 
first object of Japanese policy to check Russia in Korea. As the 
best way of effecting this, many in the Government were for declaring 
war immediately against Russia, and complete plans were formed 
for the conquest and occupation of Korea. But the prudent majority 
recognised that the time had not yet come for trying conclusions 
with Russia, and they carried their point. They said they might, 
and would, win by waiting until they had completed their prepara- 
tions, but that it was premature to take on such a big risk as that of 
a war with one of the European Powers. From that time, however, 
the idea was implanted in the Japanese mind that sooner or later 
they would have to fight Russia. The war with China was a sort 
of trial trip—eminently satisfactory in so far as it proved that they 
had mastered the use of Western weapons, and modified their mode 
of military operations in conformity with the best modern ideas. It 
was intensely mortifying to the entire nation that they should have 
suffered defeat in the diplomatic field, and that, against all principles 
of justice, they should see Port Arthur, the legitimate reward of their 
victory, taken from them by a nefarious conspiracy of the foreign 
Powers—again emphasising to their minds the menace of the White 
Peril. The part they took in the expedition to the relief of 
the legations at Peking in 1900, a sort of international military 
parade, was sufficient to show us who accompanied it to what 
a high state of efficiency the Japanese troops had been trained. 
I was in Japan a year before the outbreak of the present war, and 
there were abundant signs that the nation was preparing, and girding 
up its loins for the great struggle which was impending, and the 
imminence of which they made little secret of admitting. I left 
Japan with the impression that war was inevitable, and that the 
outbreak of hostilities was merely a matter of a few months ; but, as 
it takes two to make a quarrel, this opinion was somewhat modified, 
during my return home via Siberia and Russia, by finding there was 
practically a unanimous opinion amongst Russians of all classes that 
there would be no war, and that the game they were playing in the 
Far East was merely one of bluff. They bluffed just a little too 
much, however, and, in the language of the game of poker, their 
hand was called. 

When the first shots were fired upon the Variag and Koritz in 
Chemul!po harbour, they were really something more than a declaration 
of war against Russia : they were, in a sense, replying to the guns of 
that pirate Perry, to those that had bombarded Shimonoseki, and to 
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those that had reduced the forts of Kagoshima. It was the Asiatics, 
after long preparation, taking up arms to stem the aggression of the 
West; and at last the White Peril was to be faced and fought. The 
events of the past year have shown that the Japanese did not over- 
estimate their strength or their resources; and, notwithstanding the 
element of uncertainty at the time of writing, introduced by the very 
able manner in which Admiral Rodjesvenski has succeeded in bri 

his miscellaneous fleet into Eastern waters, there can be little doubt 
as to what will be the final result of the war. If the Russians continue 
the struggle, it will be only a matter of time for Vladivostok to share 
the same fate as Port Arthur, and for the Russians to be driven beyond 
Harbin. 

There is little doubt that one of the conditions of peace will be the 
evacuation of Manchuria by Russia, and the return of the island of 
Saghalien to Japan. Already the effects of the war have become 
apparent throughout China, and a fresh impetus has been given to 
the movement of what I have called the Japanisation of that country. 
During the past twelve months an unprecedented number of Chinese 
students have come to Japan—there are now over four thousand in 
Tokio alone, while Great Britain, with its enormous trade with 
China, can only number eighty student visitors. While considerable 
importance may be attached to the influence these young men will 
have when they return home, an equal influence is being already 
exercised in China by the large number of Japanese instructors who 
have gone over to direct the reorganisation of the army and navy, 
and act as superintendents in the Government arsenals. Notwith- 
standing the war being in progress, there has been a remarkable 
increase in Japan’s trade with China during the past twelve months, 
which is indicative of the rapid expansion which is certain to take 
place at the conclusion of the war. In return for the restoration of 
Manchuria, the Japanese look to getting railway and mining conces- 
sions throughout Fokien, their sphere of influence opposite Formosa. 

Unquestionably one of the results of the war will be the drawing 
of the two Asiatic empires more closely together; and as soon as 
the development of China will make her more valuable as an ally 
we shall probably see an offensive and defensive alliance concluded 
with Japan. It is obvious that the time has come when no further 
territory in Eastern Asia can be annexed by European Powers, and 
it is not by any means improbable that before long a movement in 
the opposite direction may begin. Now that the Russians have been 
driven out of Port Arthur, we will soon be under notice to quit 
Wai-Hai-Wai. If for any reason Japan should pick a quarrel with 
Germany, and insist on their evacuating Kiao-Chou, it is difficult to 
see what effective opposition the Germans could make. Very much 
the same applies to France in the case of Cochin China. The menace 
of the White Peril is passing away, if it has not already passed, from 
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Eastern Asia. The Monroe doctrine of the Pacific, if it has not been 
announced in so many words, exists as a reality in the minds of 
hundreds of thousands of Asiatics. There will be many who 
will find in this confirmation for their worst fears of the Yellow Peril. 
M. Anatole France says : 


Aussitét nous discernons un danger qui nous menace. S’il existe, qui 
l’a cré6? Ce ne sont pas les Japonais qui sont venus chercher les Russes. Ce 
ne sont pas les jaunes qui sont venus chercher les blancs. Nous découvrons, 
& cette heure, le péril jaune. Il y a bien des années que les Asiatiques 
connaissent le péril blanc. Le sac du Palais d’Eté, les massacres de Pékin, les 
noyades de Blagovetchensk, le démembrement de la Chine, n’étais-ce point 
la des sujets d’inquiétude pour les Chinois? Et les Japonais se sentaient-ils 
en sfireté sous les canons de Port-Arthur? Nous avons créé le péril blanc. Le 
péril blanc a créé le péril jaune.- 


As the White has created the Yellow Peril, so will the passing of 
the White Peril lay the ghost of the other. To anyone really familiar 
with the peaceful character of the Chinese people, and conversant 
with their history, the idea of their ever becoming aggress vely 
warlike is thoroughly absurd. It would certainly mean a radical 
and fundamental change in the whole disposition of the people, and 
the Chinese are not prone to change, 
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THE ETHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
AND ‘THE REVIVAL OF PHRENOLOGY'’ 


Tue foundation of an Ethological Society in London should be a matter 
for general congratulation. In fact, seeing that most people have 
probably always been very much of Pope’s opinion that ‘ the proper 
study of mankind is man,’ it is rather singular that we should have 
had to wait until the twentieth century for the establishment of any 
society having for its object the systematic study of human character. 
But now that we have a society calling itself ‘ Ethological,’ and num- 
bering among its vice-presidents distinguished men of letters and of 
science, novelists, dramatists, lawyers, doctors, schoolmasters, prison 
governors, and other practical experts in human nature, it is certainly 
equally singular that this society should apparently be founded on a 
* phrenological’ basis. At any rate, there are two points in con- 
nection with this society calling itself Ethological which should be 
relieved of all ambiguity. In the first place, it ought to be made clear 
whether the ethology of the Ethological Society is or is not the ethology 
of John Stuart Mill, who coined that word as an appropriate term for 
a new science which he himself hoped to be able to create, and the 
limitations of which he very precisely defined in the sixth book of his 
Logic. To me it appears to be another thing altogether. The new 
science which Mill proposed to name ethology was something quite 
different from psychology—whether individual, ethnical, or com- 
parative. As conceived by him, it was to stand to psychology ‘in a 
relation very similar to that in which the various branches of natural 
philosophy stand to mechanics.’ In fact, ethology, the deductive 
science, was to be a system of corollaries from psychology, the experi- 
mental science. It would never enable us to predict the actions of 
individuals with scientific accuracy ; but Mill held that that which 
was only probable when asserted of individual human beings indis- 
criminately selected, might be’regarded as certain when affirmed of 
the character and collective conduct of masses. Individual character 
he conceived to be far too complicated a matter to be similarly dealt 
with. He points out that there is hardly any living person concerning 
some essential part of whose character there are not differences of 
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opinion even among his intimate acquaintances. So numerous and 
various, too, are the circumstances which form individual character 
that not only is the aggregate never in any two cases exactly similar, 
but what we obtain, after the most extensive and accurate observation, 
18 only an approximative result. The consequence of any particular 
combination, also, is hardly ever some definite and strongly marked 
character, always found where that combination exists, and not other- 
wise. Moreover—and this brings me to my second point—Mill was 
distinctly of opinion that ‘ whatever may hereafter be found to be the 
true theory of this subject, phrenology at least is untenable.’ 

In the second place, then, it ought to be made equally clear whether 
or not the aims and objects of the new society are in any way bound 
up with the more or less well-known and peculiar views of its Pre- 
sident, Dr. Bernard Hollander, as expounded in his books on The 
Mental Functions of the Brain and on Soientific Phrenology. Dr. 
Hollander, it is true, expressly dissociates himself from the modern 
professors of the ‘bump theory’; but he contends that the new 
phrenology, while it can have nothing to do with these ignorant 
quacks, must nevertheless hark back to the founders of the old phreno- 
logy, Drs. Gall and Spurzheim. It may be well, therefore, to state 
briefly what was the pure and unadulterated theory originally pro- 
pounded by these ingenious gentlemen. 

Before doing this, however, it may be worth while to remind our- 
selves that just as there were poets before Homer, and tall men before 
Agamemnon, so there were phrenologists before Gall and Spurzheim. 
Pythagoras and Democritus placed sensitive and vegetative life in the 
blood, but mind in the head. Plato placed the passions in the viscera, 
but the reason in the brain. Aristotle pronounced the first or anterior 
ventricle of the brain to be the organ of common sense, the second 
or central ventricle to be the region of reflection and judgment, and 
the third or posterior ventricle to be the region of memory. Coming 
down to the fourteenth century, we find Mundini, of Luzzi, supposing 
the existence of ‘ cellules’ in the brain, each the seat of a different 
mental faculty. And, about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
Willis, of Oxford, propounded a more detailed theory which might 
well entitle him to be described as the ‘ father of phrenology.’ It may 
go without the saying that he did not (and in his age could not) really 
know very much about the brain. But he held that the cerebrum 
was the organ of the animal functions and the voluntary motions, 
that the understanding was seated in the corpus callosum, that the 
‘animal spirits’ were generated in the cerebrum and cerebellum and 
collected in the medulla, that the convolutions were the storehouses 
of memory, and that the soul was located in a lymphatic gland. 
Prochaska, who wrote a history of previous theories of the subject in 
1784, sensibly and candidly declared that, up to that date, it had not 
been possible to determine what portions of the cerebrum or the 
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cerebellum were specifically subservient to this or that faculty of the 
mind ; and that, notwithstanding the conjectures of many eminent 
men, the subject ‘ is as obscure now as ever it was.’ 

About a dozen years later than this, Dr. Franz Joseph Gall, a 
young physician of Vienna, first began to lecture on the subject 
which we now call phrenology. It is interesting and instructive to 
note how he had arrived at the conclusions which he then began so 
confidently to promulgate. When a boy, it appears, he had observed 
that many of his schoolfellows surpassed him in learning ‘ by heart,’ 
although he excelled them in reflection and reasoning; and he had 
noticed that all these boys had prominent eyes. This fact made a 
deep impression on his mind; and, at a later date, when he had 
become dissatisfied with the current metaphysical divisions of the 
mind, it occurred to him that there should be separate divisions of 
brain for language, for drawing, for music, for reason, &c., corre- 
sponding to the various activities in which men are engaged. And, 
having made the preliminary assumption that such variations of 
brain would be indicated externally, he went about visiting schools, 
colleges, prisons, lunatic asylums, and other public institutions, and 
wherever he found any person distinguished either for specific endow- 
ments or specific deficiencies, he contrived to examine the shape of 
that person’s head. If he found a certain part of the skull more 
prominent than the rest of it, he termed such protuberance the ‘ organ’ 
of mathematics, or of music, or of philology, or of poetry, as the case 
might be. And he did not limit himself to the intellectual faculties ; 
but the heads of any who were reported as having been from an early 
age either proud, or timid, or courageous, or thievish, were similarly 
examined, and any prominences on their skulls set down as the ‘ organs’ 
of these characteristics also. Conversely, whenever he observed a head 
with any prominent protuberance, he endeavoured to learn what were 
the talents or dominant emotional characteristics of the owner. These 
observations were supplemented by an extensive collection of skulls, 
and of casts of well-known people’s heads; and whenever a person 


whose head he had examined happened to die, he asked permission ~ 


(which was occasionally granted) to make a post-mortem examination 
of that person’s brain. As he started not only without any know- 
ledge of what the specific ‘ faculties’ of the human mind really were, 
but without even a good working hypothesis, Gall’s nomenclature, 
as his disciple Spurzheim admits, was at first very defective. But he 
finally evolved a scheme of twenty-seven ‘ faculties,’ in the following 
order, each duly located in a certain part of the brain, and visible, as 
he contended, for all who had eyes to see, on a corresponding part of 
the cranium : 
1, Amativeness. 4. Combativeness. 


2. Philoprogenitiveness. 5. Destructiveness, 
8. Adhesiveness. 6. Secretiveness. 
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. Acquisitiveness. . Number. 
. Self-esteem. . Constructiveness. 
. Love of approbation. . Comparison. 
10. Cautiousness. . Causality. 
11. Eventuality and individuality. . Wit. 
12. Locality. . Ideality (talent poétique). 
13. Form. . Benevolence. 
14, Language (verbal memory). . Imitation. 
15. Language (talent for speech, &c.). . Veneration. 
16. Colouring. . Firmness. 
17. Tune. 


This scheme, with a few variations and additions, is the chart by 
means of which all the later professors of the ‘science of bumps’ - 
perform their delineations of character; and something more will 
have to be said about it, from various points of view, later on. 

In 1802 Gall was prohibited from lecturing in the Austrian 
dominions, as the Government of that country considered his doc- 
trines dangerous to religion. But a few years later, in conjunction 
with J. G. Spurzheim, M.D., who was associated with him first as 
pupil and afterwards as co-labourer, he started on a lecturing tour 
through Germany, Holland, Sweden, and Switzerland ; subsequently 
settling down, in 1807, as a consulting physician in Paris. His dis- 
ciples loudly assert that Gall followed the true inductive method in 
his inquiries ; but it would be more correct to describe his method as 
one of the most primitive empiricism. Spurzheim relates, for instance, 
that there were two persons in Vienna who were notorious for their 
extreme irresolution, and that Gall managed one day to stand behind 
both of them, in some public place, for the purpose of examining their 
heads. He found both to be very large on the upper and posterior 
part of both sides of the head ; and this observation was sufficient to 
supply him with the ‘ organ’ of cautiousness. In the course of their 
travels, whenever Gall observed any distinct protuberance on the 
head of a stranger, he was bold enough, says his companion, to go up 
and address that person, with a view to discovering his mental cha- 
racteristics ; and in this way these two itinerant doctors imagined 
themselves to be making a profound acquaintance with psychology 
and cerebral anatomy. In 1808 they presented to the Institute of 
France a memoir of their ‘ discoveries’; but the Committee (which 
included the great Cuvier) reported unfavourably upon it. In 1809 
they published their Recherches sur le Syst2me Nerveux ; and in 1810 
the first volumes of an elaborate work (with an atlas of 100 plates) on 
the Anatomie e Physiologie du Syst2me Nerveux. Gall went on with 
this work, and remained in Paris until his death in 1828; but in 1813 
he and Spurzheim parted, and the latter came over to advocate his 
system in this country. 

Spurzheim’s first visit to England was not an unqualified success. 
He himself does not record the fact, but in Coleridge’s Tahle-talk we 
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may read an account of his examination of the head of the silver- 
haired poet, when (not knowing his man) Spurzheim diagnosed an 
absence of ‘ ideality ’ and an unusually large endowment of ‘ locality,’ 
raising thereby, of course, a general shout of laughter ; for not only 
did everybody know the poet to be ‘ of imagination all compact,’ but 
it was notorious that he was perpetually losing his way when in any 
but the most familiar neighbourhood. And this was not his only case 
of conspicuous failure. But it is a characteristic of the methods of 
phrenologists generally that they omit to record observations or 
experiments which do not support, or which contradict, their theory ; 
being apparently altogether unaware that a few selected instances can 
never prove anything at all, and that a true induction can only be 
arrived at after a careful examination of a long series of properly 
conducted experiments or observations, in which the preponderance of 
conformations to the theory is greater than the laws of chance or 
probability will account for, while the non-conformations can be 
otherwise explained. All this notwithstanding, however, Spurzheim, 
while on a visit to Scotland, managed to convert to his views an 
Edinburgh Writer to the Signet, named George Combe, who soon 
became (and perhaps still remains) the best-known exponent of phreno- 
logical principles in English. Combe was in many ways a remarkable 
personality. He wrote a number of meritorious works on education, 
on legislation, on science and religion, and on other subjects. His 
Constitution of Man, Considered in Relation to External Objects, went 
through edition after edition, and made his name widely known, in 
consequence of a fund bequeathed for its continual publication by a 
wealthy and enthusiastic admirer. And his Elements of Phrenology 
(the ninth edition of which, 2 vols. 8vo. 1862, lies before me as I 
write) is the best, and indeed the only, treatise in English to which 
the reader can be referred for an exhaustive and authoritative exposi- 
tion of the subject. Spurzheim and Combe added half a dozen or 
more to the ‘ faculties’ enumerated by Gall, and Combe also adopted 
the old doctrine of temperaments, and worked it into the system. 

The first principles of that system may be stated as follows: 
(1) That the brain is the only organ of mind ; (2) that the mental 
powers and moral sentiments of man have been exhaustively analysed 
into a definite number of separate ‘ faculties’ ; (3) that these facul- 
ties are innate ; (4) that each of them has its seat in a definite and 
accurately ascertained region of the brain ; and (5) that the measure 
of the power of each such faculty may be gauged by the size of its 
brain region, as indicated on the outer surface of the skull. Philo- 
sophers and divines, says Combe, had long disputed about the number 
and functions of the human faculties; but until the appearance of 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim ‘ the science of mind was in a condition very 
similar to the science of the heavenly bodies before the appearance of 
Copernicus and Newton.’ Now, however, ‘the organs of the mind 
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can be seen and felt, and their size estimated’ by all and sundry ; 
and he points out certain conveniences which consequently ensue. In 
the dark ages before phrenology, he says, mercantile houses had been 
ruined by clerks and partners embezzling and absconding with the 
funds ; and he draws attention to the then recently issued prospectus 
of the British Surety Company for guaranteeing the fidelity of persons 
employed by others, and hazards the opinion that, unless conducted 
on phrenological principles, such a company must inevitably come to 
bankruptcy. One of Combe’s Edinburgh contemporaries, Sidney 
Smith (not the witty Canon of St. Paul’s), who published a work on 
the Principles of Phrenology in 1838, puts this part of the case even 
more strongly. We should choose a pastor, he declared, not by his - 
first sermon (which may not be his own), but by his bumps (which 
certainly are); we should choose a judge, not for the extent of a 
practice founded on talents for making the worse appear the better 
reason, or for having been an unscrupulous political partisan, but for 
the size of his phrenological development in the region of ‘ conscienti- 
ousness,’ and so forth. Shakespeare’s skull, if we could only get hold 
of it, he said, would tell us more of the chief of immortals than the 
fables of all his biographers. And although two thousand years have 
rolled over the skulls of ancient Egypt, ‘there are men [himself and 
other phrenologists, of course] who could read the fortunes of its 
satraps as easily as Cleopatra.’ The convenience of such a facile 
method of diagnosing human character and faculty may be admitted 
readily enough. The merchant in search of a confidential cashier 
could have every candidate’s conscientiousness and calculating power 
stated to a fraction by the mere manipulation of the bumps on his 
cranium. The anxious parent who did not know what to do with his 
sons might be instantly informed, by the same short and easy method, 
whether nature had fitted them to be tinkers or tailors, soldiers or 
sailors, clergymen, poets, engineers, or what not. Ccelebs in search 
of a wife might by this simple means discover any young lady’s capacity 
for conjugal affection and parental love. Guarantee societies need 
have no further trouble about references respecting previous integrity ; 
for after a few minutes’ examination any professor of this ‘ science’ 
would be able unhesitatingly to declare whether a particular con- 
formation of skull denoted its owner to be a born thief or a born saint. 
And there was the further convenience that the whole business was 
so mechanical that no special ‘eye for character’ was necessary to 
enable any person to make this accurate diagnosis in any given case. 
The point these gentlemen had to prove, however, was not whether 
phrenology would be convenient, but whether it was true. And it 
must be admitted that they persuaded a very considerable number of 
people into a belief in their system. After Spurzheim’s second visit 
to this country, phrenology, or ‘ craniology’ as it was then generally 
called, enjoyed a considerable vogue. Societies for the propagation of 
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the new faith were founded in all parts of the kingdom. Robert 
Chambers, Richard Cobden, ‘George Eliot,’ and other well-known 
persons were among Combe’s friends and disciples ; and he was asked 
by Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort to examine the heads and 
advise as to the education of the Prince of Wales, Princess Alice, and 
Prince Alfred. Medical men, men of science, and philosophers, how- 
ever, were by no means so well satisfied with the plausible theory ; 
and it soon came in for a very destructive criticism. 

One of the first to take up the challenge was Sir William Hamilton ; 
and in an appendix to his Lectures on Metaphysics (1859) may be 
found a searching analysis of the then popular doctrine. Among 
other things, he pointed out that the frontal sinuses (i.e. certain 
cavities between the tables of the frontal bone), which are found in 
all puberal crania, are variable, and their extent wholly inappreciable 
or discoverable from without, a fact which renders altogether uncertain 
the size and extent of sixteen of the alleged phrenological ‘ organs.’ 
As regards the functions of the cerebellum—a part of their doctrine 
which he described as ‘ the citadel of phrenology ’—he claimed that 
by an induction from over a thousand brains of above fifty species of 
animals (including man) he had conclusively disposed of the funda- 
mental contentions of Gall and his followers. And some of the other 
‘organs ’ were dealt with in asimilar way. The phrenologists asserted, 
for instance, that women were more devout than men, and that the 
female cranium was generally higher than that of the male in the 
region where they had located their ‘ organ ’ of ‘ veneration.’ Hamilton 
said that, after comparing nearly two hundred skulls of either sex, he 
had found the female skull (while considerably smaller than that of 
the male) to be longer, nearly as broad, and much lower. With regard 
to the alleged organ of ‘ destructiveness,’ a comparison of all the crania 
of murderers which were preserved in the Anatomical Museum of the 
University of Edinburgh with some two hundred other skulls indiffer- 
ently taken, showed that the murderers were not larger, but smaller, 
in the regions of ‘ destructiveness’ and the other evil propensities, 
and not smaller, but larger than the average, in the alleged region of 
the higher moral and intellectual faculties. In fact, the skulls of the 
murderers, phrenologically considered, even compared favourably 
with those of Robert Bruce, George Buchanan, and Dr. David Gregory ! 
It is significant that subsequent phrenologists have mostly seemed to 
be unaware that such a person as Sir William Hamilton ever existed. 

In 1861, that eminent professor of mental science Dr. Alexander 
Bain, in a little book on The Study of Character (which might pro- 
fitably be reprinted), attacked the matter from the psychological 
standpoint. The emotions, he thought, were fairly well detailed in 
the phrenological system, although, strange to say, no account what- 
ever was given of sympathy. But its analysis of the intellect was 
shown to be very defective. Many of the ‘faculties’ overlap one 
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another, such as, for example, philoprogenitiveness, adhesiveness, 
and (in part) benevolence, or as_concentrativeness and firmness, 
combativeness and destructiveness, constructiveness and weight. 
Colour and form really take in the functions of locality and size and 
part of individuality. Tune is the only property of sounds recog- 
nised in the system, which knows nothing of quality, accent, or 
cadence. Taste and smell are omitted altogether ; while on ideality 
is laid the burden of the whole range of esthetics. 

Herbert Spencer thought the matter deserving of notice in his 
Principles of Psychology—notwithstanding that his system, which 
implies a constant co-operation of all the leading nervous centres in 
every thought and emotion, is fundamentally at variance with the 
phrenological idea—because he saw in it the rudiments of a general 
truth—viz. that ‘different parts of the cerebrum must, in some 
way or other, subserve different kinds of mental action.’ Seeing that 
it has been experimentally proved that every bundle of nerve-fibres, 
and every ganglion, has a special duty, and that each part of any 
such ganglion has a duty still more special, Spencer held that it was 
not likely that in the great hemispherical ganglia alone this specialisa- 
tion did not exist. But, to say nothing of the fact that the phreno- 
logists had been extremely loose in their methods of observation and 
reasoning ; that they had obstinately ignored adverse evidence given 
by experiment ; and that it was highly absurd for them to put forward 
their doctrine as in itself a complete system of psychology, when, at 
the best, it could never be more than an appendix (and that of com- 
parative scientific unimportance) to psychology proper ; he held that 
they were totally unwarranted in assuming a precise demarcation of 
the faculties, when the case called for nothing more than an insensible 
shading-off. They were also wrong in assuming something specific 
and unalterable in the natures of the various faculties ; and in pro- 
pounding any such doctrine as that (e.g.) the part of the brain labelled 
* acquisitiveness ’ is alone concerned in producing the desire of posses- 
sion. Every more complete aggregation of psychical states, says 
Spencer, is evolved by the union of simpler aggregations previously 
established, and the seat of the more complex aggregates must be 
simply a centre of co-ordination by which the others are brought into 
relation. 

It may be thought perhaps that I am committing the absurdity of 
bringing forward champion after champion for the mere purpose of 
thrice slaying the already slain. But there is undoubtedly a popular 
impression abroad that the experiments and discoveries of Broca, 
Schafer, Horseley, Ferrier, and others, respecting the localisation of 
cerebral functions, have furnished unexpected evidence in favour of 
the claims of the old phrenology ; and the regrettable application of 
the term ‘the new phrenology’ to the result of these discoveries 
gives some colour to this popular error, for which, it cannot be too 
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distinctly insisted upon, there is no foundation whatever. Of course, 
every physiologist and psychologist will at once admit it to be ex- 
tremely probable that all our intellectual and moral qualities, as well 
as our sensorial and perceptive powers, involve and are inseparably 
associated with the activity of certain definite cells and fibres in the 
cerebral cortex. But what has been miscalled ‘ the new phrenology ’ 
has, up to the present, been able to do very little in the way of such 
localisation. The doctrine of Flourens that the whole of the cerebrum 
was employed in every mental process—a doctrine which he con- 
ceived himself to have proved by certain experiments tending to show 
that all the mental functions were enfeebled by the removal of any 
part of the brain, and so enfeebled precisely in proportion to the 
amount of brain taken away—has now been generally abandoned. 
Hughlings Jackson showed that certain paralytic and other pheno- 
mena were due to certain definitely localised lesions. Fritsch and 
Hitzig discovered that when certain areas of cerebral cortex were 
stimulated by a galvanic current certain movements of the opposite 
side of the body were produced. Ferrier and others, following up 
this line of investigation, showed certain parts of the muscular system 
to be under the control of certain definite parts of the cerebral con- 
volutions. And, although the sense centres seem to be much more 
difficult of localisation than the motor centres, it is at least highly 
probable that the hearing centre is in the first temporo-sphenoidal 
convolution on both sides; that taste and smell are located in the 
uncinate gyrus, or inner surface of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe ; 
while touch according to some authorities lies in the motor area, 
and according to others in the gyrus fornicatus and gyrus hippo- 
campi. As to the cerebellum, Flourens held it to co-ordinate voluntary 
movements ; Ferrier that it co-ordinates the movements necessary 
for maintaining the equilibrium of the body—different parts of it 
controlling different sets of those movements; others surmise it to 
be the centre for the execution of complicated reflex or automatic 
movements ; and some pronounce it the seat of the muscular sense. 
On one point, however, they are all agreed—viz. that the cerebellum 
certainly is not what Gall declared it to be, the seat of the sexual 
instincts. And as to the localisation of the higher intellectual or 
moral qualities, nothing whatever is known. The study of aphasia and 
other allied defects has, indeed, shown the brain centres which control 
speech to lie in the second and third frontal convolutions. But ‘ the 
new phrenology ’ (if I may once more use this misleading name) knows 
nothing whatever of any localised brain centre either for any one of 
the ethical, religious, egoistic, or domestic sentiments, or for any one 
of the numerous intellectual ‘ faculties,’ into which the old phrenology 
so confidently divided the human mind. 

And I have by no means yet brought forward the whole of the case 
against phrenology. While admitting that both Gall and Spurzheim 
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were quite abreast (or even somewhat in advance) of the knowledge 
of their time as to the anatomy of the brain, it cannot be denied 
that, as Dr. Bastian points out, they both regarded the ‘ white matter’ 
of the cerebral hemispheres as the essential nervous substance, while 
the convolutional ‘ grey matter,’ which physiologists now hold to be 
largely concerned with the most subtle and delicate of nerve functions, 
was considered by them to have no proper nerve functions at all. 
It is also highly curious that, although Spurzheim in 1815 asserted in 
so many words that ‘the whole mass of the brain constitutes the 
organs,’ yet, as Bastian again points out, neither he nor any other 
phrenologist takes any account whatever of the convolutions resting 
on the tentorium cerebelli at the base of the brain, any more than — 
they do of the inner surfaces of the hemispheres. Their operations 
are confined to mapping out the whole of the mental ‘ organs’ on that 
part of the skull which is in contact only with the upper and outer 
part of the brain. And Bastian adds, moreover, that there are no 
such divisions in the brain itself as are marked off on a phrenological 
chart. I might also adduce the evidence of that physiological expert 
Professor McAlister, who declares that, although the study of the 
surface of the cerebrum is of the essence of phrenology, yet nowhere 
in the whole circle of phrenological literature are the convolutions of 
the brain correctly described; and that, while the theory implies 
and requires that the outer table of the skull must be so finely and 
accurately modelled to the surface of the brain as to be an exact copy 
of that surface, yet, as a matter of fact, the outer surface only approxi- 
mates to the inner surface, and the correspondence is so variable as 
to render conclusions from it of no value whatever. Finally, with 
respect to the dogma that, other things being equal, size is the measure 
of power, I might allege, firstly, that other things are generally not 
equal; and, secondly, that the careful and extensive observations 
recently made by Professor Karl Pearson conclusively show that 
neither the size nor the shape of the head has any relation whatever 
with intellectual ability. 

Phrenology, says Professor William James, of Harvard, is not a 
psychology. It tells a man, for instance, that he likes children because 
he has a large organ of philoprogenitiveness. But this is no explana- 
tion. What we want to know is—What is ‘ philoprogenitiveness ’ ? 
And it certainly is, at any rate, a very complex feeling, which should 
be reduced to its elements. But phrenology takes no account of 
elements, and its ‘ faculties’ are never analysed at all. It postulates, 
for example, an independent ‘faculty’ of speech in the mind, and 
locates an ‘organ’ of speech in the brain, immediately behind the 
eye, alleging that it produces that fullness or prominence of eyeball 
which, as we have seen, made so strong an impression upon Gall 
when he was a boy at school. But the modern psychologist assures 
us that there is no more an ‘ organ’ of speech in the brain than there 
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1s a ‘ faculty’ of speech in the mind. When a man reads written or 
printed words, the part of the brain principally concerned is the 
visual centre, which lies nowhere near the eye, but right at the back 
of the head in the occipital convolutions, where the phrenologists 
place their organ of philoprogenitiveness. When he writes, he brings 
into play, in addition to this, what is now known as the writing centre. 
which is situated in the upper convolution of the temporal lobe, more 
or less in the region of the phrenologist’s organ of ideality. When he 
engages in conversation, he brings into play, first, the auditory centre, 
which is situated in the upper convolution of the temporal lobe, about 
where the phrenologist places his organ of acquisitiveness; and, 
secondly, the speech centre, which lies in the posterior end of the 
third frontal convolution, or somewhere between. ideality and con- 
structiveness, as marked on the phrenological charts. But—and 
this is a vital point—it is not only these four parts of the brain that 
come into action ; for, whenever a man makes use of language in any 
way, the entire mind and the entire brain are more or less brought 
into operation. The phrenological idea of separate faculties, capable 
of acting independently of one another, hae been feliciiww=sly likened 
by Lange, in his Geschichte des Matersaliervs, to a parliament «* «ttle 
men assembled together, each of whom possesses but a sing’ § 
which he ceaselessly strives to make prevail. And this in 

helps us to an understanding of the mind of man; for, as | 
observes, ‘ instead of one soui, phrenology giv 's us forty, each ons as 
enigmatic as the full aggregate psychi- ** ..0 be.’ 

It appears to me, therefore, ti.» . aave sc intimately allied the 
new ‘ Ethological’ Society with the much-talked-2 mut ‘ revival of 
phrenology ’ was, in the face of ali the foregoing hostile and dest 
tive expert opinion, to say the least of it, an unfortunate mis™ke. 
I have not forgotten that the President of the Kthological Society 
insists again and again that his ‘scientific’ phrenology has ‘no 
connection with the bump theory.’ But, eo far as I have been able 
to make out, though it may differ from this in certain relatively un- 
important details, it is on all essential points the same thing. Dr. 
Hollander divides the mental powers into six groups: (1) Inteilect 
(which he subdivides into perceptive and reflective powers) ; (2) the 
moral sense, comprising the ethical and the religious sentiments ; 
(3) the ‘ propensities ’ ; (4) the egoistic sentiments ; (5) the affections ; 
and (6) the sexual instinct. Now, this is to all intents and purposes 
the classification adopted by Combe, and by all later professors of 
the ‘bump theory.’ His location of these groups is also the same as 
theirs, viz. the intellect and the ethical and religious sentiments in 
the frontal lobe ; the propensities in the temporal lobe ; the egoistic 
sentiments in the parietal lobe ; the affections in the occipital lobe ; 
and the sexual instinct in the cerebellum. In fact, a diagram which 
he gives of the ‘ cranio-cerebral relations’ according to his theory is 
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almost identical with one given in a Phrenological Self-instructor, 
published by one of the ‘bump professors’ whom he so cordially 
denounces. He incorporates into his system the precise modification 
of the old doctrine of temperaments adopted by Combe and continued 
by his successors. His theory, equally with theirs, requires the grey 
matter of the cerebral cortex to be divided into a number of depart- 
mental regions corresponding to the sentiments, passions, and intel- 
lectual activities of the mind. And it likewise requires not only that 
the inner surface of the skull should be moulded by the outer surface 
of the convolutions, but also that the outer surface of the skull should 
accurately correspond thereto. Moreover, it is surely not insignificant 
that Dr. Hollander eagerly seizes upon and quotes with approbation 
anything which has ever been said by anybody in favour of the old 
phrenology ; and instances George Combe’s visit to the Dublin Peni- 
tentiary, when he made what is quoted as a successful phrenological 
diagnosis of a number of its inmates, together with his examination 
of the heads of the children of Queen Victoria, &c., as if all these facts 
should tell quite as much in favour of his ‘scientific’ phrenology as 
they might perhaps be assumed to do in favour of the ‘ misrepresen- 
tations ’ to which he hopes that his books may put an end. 

I am not concerned to deny that this theory, if true, might furnish 
us with ‘a key to human nature’; but, even so, it appears to me 
that the key would not prove to be quite so easy of manipulation as 
might at first sight be supposed. Have any of the professors of this 
‘science’ ever considered what an extraordinary number of possible 
mental combinations their theory presupposes them to be capable of 
dealing with? The theory postulates, it must be remembered, that 
the power of a faculty is in proportion vw the size of its organ, and that 
every organ, in proportion to its size, modifies the effect of every 
other organ ; so that the resultant character is the sum of the powers 
of all the organs as thus modified by one another. Anybody mathe- 
matically inclined may work out for himself the possible number of 
combinations which thus become possible according to the ‘ forty- 
bump theory.’ I will take the far easier sum involved in Dr. 
Hollander’s ‘ scientific’ theory, which deals with only ten faculties 
(or groups of faculties) plus three temperaments. And I will assume, 
for the sake of argument, that each faculty or temperament can exist 
in three sizes (or powers) only—large, medium, and small—though it 
is obvious that the number of sizes would be at least as numerous as 
the various sizes of hats. Thus limited, then, the sum would be: 
Given thirteen different items, each of three different sizes, and each 
present once only in each combination, to find the total number of 
combinations possible. The answer to this sum is 3", or, in plain 
figures, 1,594,323. That is to say, any strange head submitted to 
Dr. Hollander will, according to his theory, represent one out of over 
a million and a half separate and distinct characters ; and the problem 
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which he is to solve by a ten-minutes’ analysis is—to which of this 
enormous number of characters does the head before him belong. 
Ex hypothesi, the product varies according to the least variation in its 
constituent elements ; and as it would be plainly impossible for any 
one but a mathematical prodigy such as Zerah Colbourn, to perform 
the necessary calculations off-hand, it follows that, in order to give a 
correct diagnosis in any one particular case, Dr. Hollander must have 
the ascertained results of this million and a half of mental combina- 
tions at his fingers’ ends. And this calculation, I may observe, is 
one extremely favourable to the phrenologist ; for it takes no account 
of the fact, admitted by Dr. Hollander himself, that ‘ brains vary in 
quality in different individuals,’ nor of the equally important fact, 
pointed out by Mill, that ‘ the effect of concurring causes is not always 
precisely the sum of the effects of those causes when separate, nor 
even always an effect of the same kind with them.’ A knowledge of 
the properties of oxygen and sulphur, for instance, would never 
enable us to deduce those of sulphuric acid, without specific observa- 
tion and experiment. So that this theory, while dealing with a part 
only of what Mill termed ‘ mental physics,’ takes no account whatever 
of the infinite variations which would necessarily be produced by the 
combinations of what he called ‘ mental chemistry.’ On the whole, 
therefore, taking into consideration the number and complexity of 
the causes to be dealt with, we need not much wonder that, as Dr. 
Hollander himself admits, ‘ ethology, or the science of human character, 
is still a missing science.” And there can be no manner of doubt 
that if investigations into its nature were to be conducted on phreno- 
logical lines only, a missing science it would for ever remain. 


Joun Fyvie. 





SOME ROYAL LOVE-LETTERS 


Lives of various persons stand out in our memory, either from the 
intrinsic interest of their own individual character and personality, 
from the art of their biographer (vide Life of John Sterling by 
Carlyle), or because of the more famous actors on this world’s stage 
amid whom it may have been their lot to play a part, albeit 
a minor one. Anne Boleyn remains a figure prominent on our 
historical canvas principally because of her influence, direct and 
indirect, on some of the great Englishmen of her short day— 
Henry the Eighth, Wolsey, More, Wyatt, Fisher, Cranmer, and 
others. 

Papers and correspondence concerning her are even now often 
coming newly to light from English and Continental archives and 
depositories ; original documents containing her name linked with 
scandal or politics can be seen in most of the great European libraries ; 
from the Vatican, where repose the famous love-letters of Henry the 
Eighth, downwards. Those epistles were stolen from Anne in 1528 
and sent to Rome, probably by Wolsey, though much suspicion also 
fell upon the Roman legate, Cardinal Campeggio. 

Sir Thomas Boleyn, afterwards Viscount Rochford and Earl of 
Wiltshire, was the father of many children, of whom only three lived 
to grow up, the majority dying in infancy, as was only too usual in 
those days of unhealthy conditions of life, always ensuring an enor- 
mous amount of infant mortality. Perhaps Sir Thomas did not break 
his heart over the loss of his children, as in a letter to Thomas 
Cromwell he does not seem to have over-much welcomed their 
coming. ‘The truth is,’ he writes, ‘that when I married my wife, I 
had but 50/. to live on for me and my wife, so long as my father 
lived, and yet she brought me forth every year a child.’ In spite, 
however, of this lamented inconsiderateness on the part of his wife, 
after her death, in 1512, in childbirth, Sir Thomas did not hesitate 
to marry again, and chose as his second wife a Norfolk woman of 
humble birth, who, unhappily, was of a certain notoriety, as scandal 
had connected her name with that of the King. His first wife, the 
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mother of Anne, had been Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the 
renowned Earl of Surrey, afterwards Duke of Norfolk. 

There is a slight uncertainty about the childhood of Anne Boleyn 
both as to dates and history, hers being much mixed up with 
those of her sister Mary. Anne was probably born in 1501, but 
some historians put it as late as 1507. There is also a confusion as 
to which of the two girls accompanied the sister of Henry the Eighth, 
the Princess Mary, to France on the occasion of her marriage to 
Louis the Twelfth, the princess who soon after as a young widow 
made the romantic love-match with Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk. Mary Boleyn was probably the maid of honour, and Anne's 
first visit may have taken place in 1519, when her father was sent as 
ambassador to Francis the First. From many contemporary accounts 
Anne seems to have been very fascinating. Chateaubriand, one of 
the French courtiers, speaks of her as having a great talent for 
poetry, and ‘ when she sung, like a second Orpheus she would have 
made bears and wolves attentive. She likewise danced the English 
dances, leaping and jumping with infinite grace and agility. More- 
over, she invented many new figures and steps, which are yet known 
by her name, or by those of the gallant partners with whom she 
danced them. She was well skilled in all games fashionable. Besides 
singing like a syren accompanying herself on the lute, she harped 
better than King David!’ This enthusiastic admirer goes on to 
dilate on Anne’s good taste in dress, her gracefulness, &. From 
being maid of honour to the Queen of Francis the First, Anne 
went in the same capacity to his sister Marguerite, Duchesse 
d’Alengon, and returned to England in 1522 to take a place in the 
household of Katherine of Aragon. She there seemed to have set 
all fashions in dress, constantly devising new modes, and being 
imitated by all the Court beauties and well-dressed women. 

Before entering on her new post she wrote thus to the King: 
‘ Sir,—It belongs only to the august mind of a great King to whom 
Nature has given a heart full of generosity towards the sex, to repay 
by favours so extraordinary, an artless and short conversation with 
a girl. Inexhaustible as is the treasury of your Majesty’s bounties 
I pray you to consider that it cannot be sufficient to your generosity 
for if you recompense so slight a conversation by gifts so great, 
what will you be able to do for those who are ready to consecrate 
their entire obedience to your desires? How great soever may be 
the bounties I have received, the joy I feel in being loved by the 
King whom I adore, and to whom I would with pleasure make a 
sacrifice of my heart, if fortune had rendered it worthy of being 
offered to him, will ever be infinitely greater. The warrant of maid 
of honour to the Queen induces me to think that your Majesty has 
some regard for me since it gives me the means of seeing you 
oftener, and of assuring you by my own lips (which I shall do on 
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the first opportunity) that I am Your Majesty’s very obliged and 
very obedient servant without any reserve, 
‘ANNE BoLeyn,’! 


Anne Boleyn was a clever woman, and nowhere did she show her 
cleverness more than in her letters. In the ‘artless and short’ 
conversation, or at other times, she must have taken the King’s 
measure, and known that no adulation or flattery addressed to 
himself could have seemed to him unreasonable or absurd! At the 
English Court she had naturally many admirers, and the one she 
favoured was Lord Percy, eldest son of the Duke of Northumberland : 
he was attached to the household of Cardinal Wolsey, who kept up 
almost regal state. In his elation and happiness, unconscious of any 
difficulties, young Percy proudly proclaimed his engagement to Anne, 
and the news soon reached the King’s ears. He admired her, and 
jealousy, though probably at first only that of a dog in the manger, 
and not with any idea then of possible marriage, made him send in 
haste for Wolsey, and secretly direct him by any means to at once 
stop the affair. The Cardinal accordingly did so, and so effectually 
that very shortly afterwards Percy was hurried into a marriage with 
Lady Mary Talbot, which had been une affaire arrangée for some 
time between their two fathers, the Duke of Northumberland and 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. Anne was dismissed from Court and sent 
to Hever Castle, in Kent, the home where she had spent most of her 
childhood, and where her father and his second wife chiefly resided 
in preference to their other place, Blickling Hall, in Norfolk. 
Wolsey had done the King’s business so well that no suspicion of 
the real wrecker of their happiness occurred to either of the young 
lovers, and the whole force of their hatred was directed against the 
Cardinal, though at the time they were helpless to revenge them- 
selves ; but their wrath was stored up to take fatal effect in future 
days. 

Henry the Eighth allowed a little time to elapse for Anne’s wounded 
feelings to recover, and then he paid an unexpected visit to Hever ; 
but, either from feelings of indignation at having been dismissed so 
summarily from Court, or from her father's not wishing her name as 
well as her sister’s to be spoken of as the object of the King’s 
gallantry, the fair Anne did not appear, but kept to her room under 
the plea of indisposition. 

In 1525 the King bestowed the title of Viscount Rochford on 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, at the same time making him Treasurer of the 
Royal Household. Anne may have become conscious of the King’s 
preference for her by these favours to her family, and certainly his 
letters soon after can have left no doubt about it in her mind. 


‘1 Retranslated from Leli’s Italian version. 
Vor. LVII—No, 340 8T 
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From about this period she seems to have turned from disappointed 
love to plans of such joy as ambition finds. 

It is conjectured that some of Henry the Eighth’s letters written 
to Hever belong to this time, though, being undated, and the replies 
not being known, it is difficult to place them. Anne seems to have 
held out for some time from returning to Court, perhaps to enhance 
her value! This appears to be one of the earliest epistles :—‘ To my 
Mistress.—As the time seems very long since I heard from you, or 
concerning your bealth, the great love I have for you has con- 
strained me to send this bearer to be better informed both of your 
health and pleasure, particularly because since my last parting with 
you I have been told that you have entirely changed the mind in 
which I left you, and that you neither mean to come to Court with 
your mother, nor in any other way ; which report, if true, I cannot 
enough marvel at, being persuaded in my own mind that I have 
never committed any offence against you; and it seems hard in 
return for the great love I bear you to be kept at a distance from 
the person and presence of the woman in the world that I value the 
most: and if you love me with as much affection as I hope you do, 
I am sure the distance of our two persons would be equally irksome 
to you, though this does not belong so much to the mistress as to 
the servant. Consider well, my mistress, how greatly your absence 
afflicts me. I hope it is not your will that it should be so; but if 
I heard for certain that you yourself desired it, I could but mourn 
my ill fortune, and strive by degrees to abate of my great folly. 
And so for lack of time I make an end of this rude letter, beseeching 
you to give the bearer credence in all he will tell you from me. 
Written by the hand of your entire servant, H. R.’ 

Anne’s replies probably were hardly satisfactory to her royal 
admirer, to judge from the following:—‘By revolving in my 
mind the contents of your last letters, I have put myself into great 
agony, not knowing how to interpret them, whether to my disad- 
vantage as I understand some others or not. I beseech you earnestly 
to let me know your real mind as to the love between us two. It 
is needful for me to obtain this answer of you, having been for a 
whole year wounded with the dart of love, and not yet assured 
whether I shall succeed in finding a place in your heart and affection. 
This uncertainty has hindered me of late from declaring you my 
mistress, lest it should prove that you only entertain for me an 
ordinary regard. But if you please to do the duty of a true and 
loyal mistress, and to give up yourself heart and person to me, who 
will be, as I have been, your most loyal servant (if your rigour does 
not forbid me), I promise you that not only the name shall be given 
you, but also that I will take you for my mistress, casting off all 
others that are in competition with you out of my thoughts and 
affections and serving you only. I beg you to give an entire answer 
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to this my rude letter, that I may know on what and how far I may 
depend. But if it does not please you to answer me in writing, let 
me know some place where I may have it by word of mouth, and I 
will go thither with all my heart. No more for fear of tiring 
you. Written by the hand of him who would willingly remain 
yours, H. Rex.’ 

Anne returned to Court in 1527, received presents of jewellery 
from the King, and listened to his proffers of love, which she pre- 
tended at first to refuse, and when he protested he should still hope, 
proudly answered, ‘I understand not, most mighty King, how you 
should retain hope. Your wife I cannot be, both in respect of mine 
own unworthiness and also because you have a Queen already. 
You mistress I will not be.’ ? 

The question of divorce had been in Henry’s mind some years 
before, when it had seemed unlikely that any child of Katherine’s 
should live beyond babyhood ; that plea could not now be given, as 
the little Princess Mary was ten years old, and was a fairly strong 
child; so he would have to seek other reasons, and he pondered 
whether it might serve the end he had in view were he to assume 
penitence for having married his dead brother’s widow. In times to 
come he found excuses for divorce more easily by accusing his wives 
than by blaming himself, but he was now only starting on his course, 
and evolved a more regular system gradually of suspicion, accusation, 
and execution to follow upon satiety. Had he lived to the age of 
eighty, instead of dying at fifty-six, he would possibly have found 
himself beyond the need of excuses. His subjects would have become 
used to the spectacle of one wife in quick succession to another: the 
courtiers, through fear, and from hope of preferment, would still have 
adhered to him, and only occasionally would any woman have 
pleaded, like Christiana of Denmark, that she had but one neck, and 
so must refuse to marry him. The inherent love of speculation in a 
thoughtless woman and the belief she has ini the power of her own 
charms to keep an admirer’s love lead to many a marriage of which 
the most casual observer could prophesy truly only an unhappy 
result. Anne Boleyn had gained a great ascendency over the King, 
not merely by her beauty—contemporaries declare that her sister far 
surpassed her in looks—but by fascination of manner and her power 
of sparkling repartee. Sir Thomas Wyatt, the poet, the friend of her 
childhood, and the unsuccessful lover of later days, wrote ‘a descrip- 
tion of such a one as he would love’: 


A face that should content me wondrous wel 
Should not be faire, but lovely to beholde, 

Of lively loke all griefe for to repel 

With right good grace so would I that it should 





2 Sloane- MS. No. 2495, 
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Speake without word, such wordes as none can tel. 
Her tresse also should be of crisped gold, 

With wit, and these perchance I might be tride 

And knit again with knot that should not slide. 


When Wyatt first saw Anne on her return from France it is 
recorded he was ‘holden and surprized with the sight of her bewtie, 
but much more with her wittie and graceful speach.’ 

It was one of the chief charms that the great Sir Thomas More 
had in his sovereign’s eyes that he was a lively conversationalist and 
quick at witty retorts. Henry in his earlier manhood, before he 
became a sensual egotist, was partially able to perceive some of the 
beauties of More’s character, but he appreciated much more keenly the 
vivacious flashes of his talk and jest; it was likewise the esprit and 
verve of Aune’s gay speeches that attracted him, more especially in 
contrast to the stately gravity of his Spanish wife. Also it had been 
a vexation in early married life that Katherine did not care for 
riding, and would not follow the hawk or hounds with him, and it 
was specially in all forms of out-door exercise that Anne excelled. 

Wyatt’s admiration aroused Henry’s jealousy, and a curious little 
passage at arms took place between them. The King had a ring 
belonging to Anne which he openly wore upon his little finger, and 
a few days after he had possessed himself of it he was playing at 
bowls with several of his Court, among them Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
Henry rolled his bowl and claimed that it was nearest the jack, but 
the others said with his Grace’s leave they thought otherwise. He, 
however, pointed his finger with the ring on towards the bowls, and 
said, with a glance full of meaning, ‘ Wyatt, I tell thee it is mine.’ 
Wyatt, perceiving what was intended, paused a little, and the King 
repeated his words. ‘If it may like your Majesty to give me leave 
to measure it, I hope it will be mine,’ said Wyatt; and taking from 
his neck a lace which he had playfully stolen from Anne a short 
time before, and which Henry instantly recognised, he stooped to 
measure the distances. The King pushed aside the bowl in a passion, 
and saying loudly, ‘ It may be so, but then I am deceived,’ he broke 
up the game and went away in search|of the heroine of this dispute, 
who found means to calm his discontent and satisfy him of her 
truth. 

Anne’s second stay at Court was of short duration, as in June 
1528 the sweating sickness broke out and attacked numbers of 
people in London—about 40,000—one case in twenty proving fatal. 
It first appeared at Court among Anne’s ladies, and she was sent for 
safety to Hever; but she carried the infection with her, and both she 
and her brother, Lord Rochford, fell dangerously ill, though under 
the care of the royal physician they both recovered. Henry mean- 
time, in a deadly fright, began partially to amend his ways. 

When the de’il was sick, &c. 
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He would hold no communication with any strangers ; he joined 
the Queen in devotional exercises, confessing every day (one would 
imagine that might have taken up a good deal of time!) and 
receiving the Holy Communion every Sunday. His esteem for 
Wolsey seemed to revive, and he again treated him in a friendly 
manner, forgetting his anger at the Cardinal’s not forwarding his 
plans for Anne. He insisted on having daily bulletins of Wolsey’s 
health sent him. This course of conduct and Anne’s absence 
made Wolsey and some others dare to hope the King might 
abandon his project of the divorce. Had they known of the 
letters sent to Hever they would have seen how illusory were 
those hopes. 

The following letter was sent on hearing of her illness, when 
the King also despatched his own physician, Dr. Butts, to see her :— 
‘The most displeasing news that could occur came to me suddenly 
at night. On three accounts I must lament it. One to hear of 
the illness of my mistress, whom I esteem more than all the world, 
and whose health I desire as [ do my own. I would willingly bear 
half of what you suffer to cure you. The second from the fear that 
I shall have to endure my wearisome absence much longer, which 
has hitherto given me all the véxation that was possible. The 
third, because my physician, in whom I have most confidence, is 
absent at the very time when he could have given me the greatest 
pleasure. But I hope by him and his means, to obtain one of my chief 
joys on earth, that is, the cure of my mistress. Yet from the want 
of him, I send you my second and hope that he will soon make you 
well, I shall then love him more than ever. I beseech you to be 
guided by his advice in your illness. By your doing this, I hope 
soon to see you again, which will be to me a greater comfort 
than all the precious jewels in the world. Written by that 
secretary who is, and for ever will be, your loyal and most assured 
servant, H. R.’ 

The letters from Henry to Anne in existence are seventeen in 
number, nine written in French and eight in English. The signatures 
are various, H. R., H. Rex, and two of the epistles have a fanciful 
device, with a heart drawn in the centre, inclosing the letters A. B. 
with, on one side, ‘H. R. autre, and on the other ‘ne cherche,’ 
signifying H. R. seeks A. B. and no other. Another letter has the 
heart with A. B. below the signature H. R.* 

The absence of dates makes it difficult to arrange the letters 
in order, but the following was probably written in 1527 during a 
short absence of Anne’s from Court :—‘ Mine own Sweet Heart, this 
shall be to advertize you of the great loneness that I find since 
your departing, for I assure you methinketh the time longer since 


* On a panel in Hever Castle is a similar design, supposed to have been cut by 
Henry himself; above it is added, by another hand, an axe. : 
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your departing now last than I was wont to do a whole fortnight. 
I think your kindness and my fervency of love causeth it, for 
otherwise I would not have thought it possible, that for so little a 
while it should have grieved me. But now that I am coming 
towards you, methinketh my pains be half relieved, and also I am 
right well comforted, insomuch that my book maketh substantially 
for my matter. In token whereof I have spent above four hours 
this day upon it, which hath caused me to write the shorter letter 
to you at this time, because of some pain in my head.’ 

‘My book’ was a treatise Henry was composing to show the 
illegality of his marriage with Katherine, in hopes of getting the 
Papal sanction either to declare the marriage null and void, or to 
give permission for a divorce. 

To persuade Wolsey to think with them Anne Boleyn and 
Henry wrote a joint letter from Hever to the Cardinal after Anne 
had recovered from her illness. 

‘My Lord, In my most humble wise that my heart can think, 
I desire you to pardon me that I am so bold to trouble you with 
my simple and rude writing, esteeming it to proceed from her that 
is much desirous to know that your Grace does well, as I perceive 
by this bearer that you do, the which I pray God long to continue, 
as Iam most bound to pray, for I do know the great pains and 
troubles that you have taken for me both night and day is never 
to be recompensed on my part, but alonely [only] in loving you 
next to the King’s grace above all creatures living. And I do not 
doubt but the daily proof of my deeds shall manifestly declare and 
affirm the same writing to be true, and I do trust you think the 
same. My Lord, I do assure you I do long to hear from you news 
of the legate, for I do hope (an’ they come from you) they shall be 
very good, and I am sure you desire it as much as I and more, an’ 
it were possible, as I know it is not, and thus remaining in a stead- 
fast hope, I make an end of my letter. Written with the hand of 
her that is most bound to be.’ * 

P.S. (by King Henry). ‘The writer of this letter would not 
cease till she had caused me likewise to set my hand, desiring you, 
though it be short, to take it in good part. I ensure you that there 
is neither of us but greatly desireth to see you, and are joyous to 
hear that you have escaped this plague so well, trusting the fury 
thereof to be passed, especially with them that keepeth good diet, 
as I trust you do. The not hearing of the legate’s arrival in France, 
causeth us somewhat to muse, notwithstanding we trust by your 
diligence and vigilancy (with the assistance of Almighty God) 
shortly to be eased out of that trouble. No more to you at this 
time, but that I pray God send you as good health and prosperity 
as the writer would. By your loving sovereign and friend, H. R.’ 

* This letter has no signature. 
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Henry employed Wolsey as his agent to secure Suffolk House, 
which he presented to Anne: it was contiguous to the Cardinal’s 
own splendid palace, York House, now known as Whitehall, which 
the King then borrowed for himself, and liked so well that he never 
returned it either to Wolsey or to the See of York! He wrote to 
Anne re Suffolk House :—‘ Darling ! as touching a lodging for you, 
we have gotten one by my lord Cardinal’s means, the like whereof 
could not have been found hereabouts, for all causes, as this bearer 
shall more show you. As touching our other affairs I assure you 
there can be no more done, or more diligence used, nor all manner 
of dangers, better both foreseen and provided for, so that I trust it 
shall be hereafter to both our comforts, the specialities whereof were 
both too long to be written, and hardly by messenger to be declared. 
Wherefore till you repair hither, I keep something in store, trusting 
it shall not be long. For I have caused my lord, your father, to 
make his provision with speed.’ 

By this and the following letter Henry seems to have had a 
desire for secrecy, which apparently was not shared by Anne, 

‘Darling, I heartily commend me to you, ascertaining you that 
I am a little perplexed with such things as your brother shall on my 
part declare unto you, to whom I pray you will give full credit, for 
it were too long to write. In my last letters I writ to you that I 
trusted shortly to see you; this is better known in London than 
anything that is about me, whereof I not a little marvel, but lack 
of discreet handling must needs be the cause. No more to you at 
this time, but that I trust shortly our meeting shall not depend 
upon other men’s light handling, but upon your own. 

‘ Writ with the hand of him that longs to be yours, H. R.’ 

When Anne was established in Suffolk House, holding her levée 
every day, being treated with honours almost like a Queen, she felt 
assured of the divorce some time taking place, and she began to 
show her long hidden hatred of the Cardinal. She incited Henry to 
treat him with contempt, and gradually to strip him of riches and 
power. Wolsey knew that all which was most cruel in his treatment 
was from her influence, and he spoke of her bitterly as the ‘ night- 
crow who had the ear of the King,’ and as his ‘enemy who never 
slept but studied and continually imagined both sleeping and waking 
his utter destruction.’ 

Her letters when she felt assured of her position are indeed a 
contrast to the almost servile tone she had before adopted. The 
‘little heart that knows not how to forgive,’ the unfeeling vindic- 
tiveness of a mean spirit over the sight of a fallen enemy, are por- 
trayed in these lines : 

‘My Lord, Though you are a man of great understanding you 
cannot avoid being censured by everybody for having drawn on 
yourself the hatred of a King who had raised you to the highest 
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degree to which the greatest ambition of a man seeking his fortune 
can acquire. I cannot comprehend, and the King still less, how 
your reverend lordship, after having allured us by so many fine 
promises about divorce, can have repented of your purpose, and how 
you could have done what you have in order to hinder the consum- 
mation of it. What then is your mode of proceeding? You 
quarrelled with the Queen to favour me at the time when I was less 
advanced in the King’s good graces; and after having therein given 
me the strongest marks of your affection, your lordship abandons my 
interests to embrace those of the Queen. I acknowledge that I have 
put much confidence in your professions and promises, in which I 
find myself deceived. 

‘But for the future I shall rely on nothing but the protection of 
Heaven and the love of my dear King, which alone will be able to set 
right again those plans which you have broken and spoiled and to 
place me in that happy station which God wills, the King so much 
wishes, and which will be entirely to the advantage of the kingdom. 
The wrong you have done me has caused me much sorrow; but I 
feel infinitely more in seeing myself betrayed by a man who pre- 
tended to enter into my interests only to discover the secrets of my 
heart. I acknowledge that, believing you sincere, I have been too 
precipitate in my confidence; it is this which has induced and still 
induces me to keep more moderation in avenging myself, not being 
able to forget that I have been your servant, 

‘ ANNE BOLEYN.’ 


What words for the great prelate to read! To be spoken of by 
‘Nan Bullen,’ a shallow, frivolous girl, as a man seeking his fortune ! 
that he, the world-renowned statesman, should be informed by her 
that her plans were for the advancement of the kingdom! Above 
all to know that the King, his former friend, was now by her influence 
his relentless enemy! He must indeed have felt he had now touched 
the highest point of all his greatness, and that the killing frost had 
come! He had not the pitying foresight of Sir Thomas More, who 
when his daughter, Margaret Roper, visited him in the Tower and 
spoke of Anne and her Court as continually dancing and sporting, 
replied, ‘Alas! Meg, alas! it pitieth me to think into what misery, 
poor soul! she will shortly come. These dances of hers will prove 
such dances that she will spurn our heads off like footballs, but it 
will not be long ere her head will dance the like dance.’ 

Henry’s regard for his old Minister occasionally revived by fits 
and starts, and had it not been for Anne’s constant watchfulness to 
prevent interviews and to insinuate things against him, in which she 
was assisted by her father, the Duke of Norfolk, and others of their 
party, he might have regained some of his old ascendency over the 
King. Anne, however, extorted a solemn promise in addition from 
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Henry that he would never see him. At Christmas time (1529) 
news was brought to the Court that Wolsey was in a state of such 
ill-health that he was likely to die. Henry went so far as to express 
great concern and sent his physician, Dr. Butts, to ascertain his 
condition. When Butts returned the King said, ‘Have you seen 
yonder man?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Howdo you like him?’ ‘Sir,’ said Dr. 
Butts, ‘if you will have him dead, I warrant you he will be dead 
within four days if he receive not comfort from you.’ On this 
Henry sent him a ruby ring and asked Anne to send some token of 
friendship ; so she took a tablet of gold which hung at her side and 
sent it with some kindly worded message by Dr. Butts. The nearly 
broken-hearted man revived for a time with fresh hopes. But his 
enemies, thinking that Esher, where he had taken refuge, was too 
near, now that the King appeared a little softened towards him, 
induced Henry to order him to move to his house at Cawood, near 
York. Daring the few months he spent there it is said he ac- 
complished more for the practice of religion than perhaps he had 
ever done from the period of his ordination to that of his fall as 
statesman. He gave himself up almost wholly to spiritual matters ; 
every Sunday and holyday he celebrated Mass at some small village 
church. He lived simply and consorted on equal terms with many 
who had hardly dared to speak to him in the former times of his 
disdainful grandeur. He attended the death-beds of many who had 
fever and other infectious diseases. On the 4th of November this 
life of penitence was suddenly interrupted. The King had sent a 
party to arrest and to bring him south, the party being in charge, 
by Anne’s special desire, of the Duke of Northumberland, who, like 
herself, bore an undying hatred to the Cardinal for hindering their 
marriage six years before, and who now proceeded to do his office 
with every species of insult, even ordering that the prisoner’s legs 
were to be fastened to the stirrups of his mule, like those of a 
common criminal. Upwards of three thousand people assembled at 
Cawood to bid him farewell, and all along the country roads friends 
among both rich and poor came to kneel and beg his blessing. His 
health had been declining for a long time, and he was labouring 
under dropsy and general prostration. The enforced journey in 
wintry weather, added to other miseries, killed him. Arriving at the 
Abbey of Leicester one Saturday evening, he was met by the abbot 
and all the brotherhood, and had just strength to say, ‘ Father Abbot, 
I am come to lay my bones among you.’ 


An old man, broken with the storms of State, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye : 
Give him a little earth for charity ! 


He died there on the Tuesday morning. 
The fates of Wolsey and Anne Boleyn have points of similarity 
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in their general features : both raised to an unexpected eminence and 
from comparative obscurity by the same hand; both degraded and 
pursued with unforgiving dislike by the same mind ; but there can be 
no other resemblance, except in fate, between the Cardinal, great in 
every way, and a woman like Anne, slight-natured, selfish, and 
vindictive. He was a man great in ambition, great in powers, great 
in worldliness, and, also, great in penitence; one who, though self- 
seeking to a large degree, was yet a faithful servant to his master, 
and a Minister who had his country’s good at heart. The only way 
in which Anne seemed able to view anyone was the manner in 
which he or she had behaved to herself. Because Bishop Fisher 
had declared for Katherine of Aragon, Anne regarded him as one of 
her personal enemies to be got rid of, and after his execution on 
Tower Hill ordered his head to be brought to her to see ‘ before it 
was spiked,’ and after looking at it for some time she said, ‘And 
this is the head that has exclaimed against me? I think that it can 
never do me more harm now !’ 

Anne could not in all cases, however, extinguish her conscience 
entirely; when the account of the execution of Sir Thomas More 
was brought to the King he looked at her and said, ‘ Thou art the 
cause of this man’s death,’ and then, leaving the game of cards they 
had been playing unfinished, he retired to his private room in great 
perturbation of spirit. Anne, feeling uneasy at his emotion, also 
rose, and wandered into the next room, where hung Holbein’s life- 
like presentment of the great Chancellor. She was suddenly seized 
with remorse and horror, and fancying his gaze was fixed on her 
reproachfully, she flung the picture out of the window, exclaiming, 
‘Oh mercy! the man seems to be still alive. He is, looking at me, 
he is looking at me!’ 

Some of the Court party who were Wolsey’s enemies displayed 
their elation on hearing of his death in the most excruciatingly 
bad taste. Lord Wiltshire gave a large entertainment, during 
which a play was acted, the principal figure in which was the late 
Cardinal going down to hell. The Duke of Norfolk was so much 
pleased with the acting and the subject that he had the play printed 
to give to all his friends ! 

Anne attained the summit of her ambition, but how little could 
she have felt happy or secure! Even within three months after 
their marriage, when venturing to remonstrate with Henry on 
some real, or fancied, flirtation, he roughly told her to hold her 
tongue, and to keep her eyes shut to his unfaithfulness, as her 
betters had done, ominously adding he could abase her yet more 
than he had raised her! She must have frequently seen what she 
did not like, and may have suspected more, bearing in mind how 
she and the King had arranged assignations and spoken love in 
the very presence of Katherine of Aragon, whose injured feelings 
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she could later fully realise. And yet with all the knowledge of 
the King’s inconstancy, with the self-consciousness of deserved evil, 
with all portents and omens of tragic ends to unhallowed love, 
how little could Anne have dreamed that within ten years ° of writing 
passionate love-letters, and within three years of marriage, Henry 
should be listening impatiently for the sound of a gun, the signal 
that the fatal axe had fallen, to sweep her out of a rival’s way. 


C. ForTESCUE YONGE. 


> 1527-1536. 
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ANGLICAN STARVATION AND A 
LIBERAL DIET 


After all, while we are disputing about these matters of relatively small im- 
portance, there are vast questions, lying at the root of all religion, which are being 
called in doubt from day to day by those very far removed from the plane of 
controversy on which we are so unfortunately forced to dwell. Those questions 
press heavily upon a large body of the earnest laity of this country, and I am 
convinced that no greater injury can be done to the cause of religion than to 
see sO many ministers of religion apparently absorbed [in], and prepared to 
sacrifice everything to, matters which, compared with the subjects to which I 
have referred, are almost as nothing in the balance. I find it almost impossible 
to express adequately the strength of my feeling on this subject. There is not 
merely an injury, perhaps an irreparable injury, being done to the fabric of the 
Church of England, but there is an injury being done to the whole cause of 
religion. 

The Rieut Hon. ARTHUR James BALFour. 
House of Commons, the 11th of April, 1899. 


I. In the eighteenth century the Evangelicals prevailed. Mr. Lecky, 
whose History is an unruffled reflection of that age on the waters 
of memory, shows to us the Evangelicals, and them only among religious 
groups, in large lineament and sharp detail. He spends one out of 
his twenty-one chapters on ‘ The Religious Revival.’ And at the end 
of his work, looking back, he writes of ‘ The Evangelical Party ’ thus : 
‘Nearly all the popular religious literature of the time, nearly every 
fresh departure, nearly every new organisation which grew up in the 
English religious world, was mainly due to it.’ 

The Evangelicals deserved their prevalence. They had hold of 
the primary and living secret—personal religion—and they worked 
it out in exalted character and noble activities. It is their piety which 
tells. It may be seen, narrowing our vision within the lines of the 
English Church, as clearly, perhaps, as anywhere in the life of William 
Wilberforce. ‘He rose soon after seven, spent the first hour and a 
half in his closet.’ ‘His own mind,’ his sons in their biography go 
on to say, ‘ was quiet in the storm’ of political encounter. ‘ The next 
day’s diary affords a glimpse of those deep waters which no political 
tempests could disturb : “‘ Walked from Hyde Park Corner, repeating 
the 119th Psalm, in great comfort.”’ And so itis with themall. Lord 
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Dartmouth asks Fletcher of Madeley whether any preferment would 
be welcome to him. Not many persons could, without sleekness and 
affectation, make his well-known reply: ‘I want nothing but more 
grace.’ The fragments of their devotions which successive tides of 
approval have washed up on to the shores of permanence evince the 
same rare spiritual quality : ‘ Rock of Ages,’ ‘ Hark, my soul!’ ‘ How 
sweet the Name,’ &c. 

Yet grave and disabling defects in the Evangelical position, when 
it is measured according to the proportion of the faith and is put to 
the test of wide experiment, incontestably there were. The English 
religious experience of the next century found these out. It affirmed 
the Evangelical shortcoming. It conceived the High Church remedy. 
The whole Oxford Movement was directed to supplement the Evan- 
gelical verities, to repair the breaks in the Protestant walls, to achieve 
Catholic entirety. 

II. In the nineteenth century the High Churchmen gradually pre- 
vailed. They prevail now. They, too, in their turn, merited ascend- 
ency and control. They had hold of an inherent and momentous 
secret of Christianity—sacramental religion; the fact of a visible 
society from first to last, the City of God on earth, the kingdom. They 
saw the corporate, fraternal aspect ; the elect knit together by mystic, 
holy, indissoluble bonds, across all time and space, across the river of 
death, in one communion and fellowship. Great personalities, great 
virtues established the Tractarian pre-eminence. The leaders were 
men of genius, men of sanctity, men who wrestled in prayer. Character 
was at the bottom of the upheaval. ‘Even more than a theological 
reform,’ writes Dean Church, ‘it was a protest against the loose un- 
reality of ordinary religious morality.’ The fire spread; the fire of 
this purity and enthusiasm spread from leaders to followers, from the 
central academic world to scattered town and country vicarages, to 
refined Christian homes about the land ; and once more, as in every 
religious revival, men began to see, and with awe to own, fresh rays 
from the Light which no man can approach unto. Ah! the movement 
was unworldly then. There was austerity, simplicity, the soaring of 
the saints of God. Newman can tell us about it, can sound these high 
notes for us with ease : 


The world sweeps by in long procession: its principalities and powers, the 
horse and its rider and the chariots of Egypt, Baal and Ashtoreth and their 
false worship ; and those who witness feel its fascination ; they flock after it; 
with a strange fancy they ape its gestures and dote upon its mummeries; and 
then, should they perchance fall in with the simple and solemn services of 
Christ’s Church, and hear her witnesses going the round of Gospel truths as 
when they left them: ‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life’; ‘ Be sober, be 
vigilant’; ‘ Strait is the gate, narrow the way,’ ; ‘If any man will come after 
Me, let him deny himself’; ‘He is despised and rejected of men, a Man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief,’ how utterly unreal do these appear, and 
the preachers of them how irrational, how puerile! how extravagant in their 
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opinions, how weak in their reasoning! And if they profess to pity and bear 
with them, how nearly does their compassion border on contempt! The con- 
tempt of men !—why should we be unwilling to endure it ? 


High Churchmen of these latter days have not been dull to recog- 
nise the magnitude of the Oxford Movement, or to appraise the value 
of its accomplishment. They have investigated thoroughly the 
region of its superiorities. They have even been tempted here, in 
their estimate and discourse, to hyperbole and glorification. Where 
their search has not been so quick, intent, and perspicacious is in the 
area of Tractarian blemish and failure. Yet serious default from the 
first lies as a disfigurement along the fair track of this revival, and 
High Churchmen as a party now, the third generation of their order, 
are not exempt from the inglorious vices of success. To put these 
dark spots under the lens, and to have a steady look at them—this 
must be done. It must be done, negatively to correct the partiality 
of blind, immoderate encomium, positively for warning and profit. 
To the present writer, reared from childhood in a High Anglican 
atmosphere, whose holy fragrance will last to him for ever, the task is 
uncongenial, It is attempted, not readily, in the interests of contri- 
tion and truth. 

(1) The Anglo-Catholics, as we review their course, are, until the 
last decade or decade and a half (when there have been incipient 
remorse and amendment), responsible for a far-reaching wrong to 
English religion—a wrong which, as things are, must have dragged the 
wheels of cultured faith ; a wrong which, as things would have been 
but for the prescience, enterprise, fortitude of the Broad Churchmen, 
might in England have almost desperately widened, as in France, the 
breach between thought and piety. The wrong was this: the Anglo- 
Catholics’ dislike, their suspicion of new knowledge ; their impotent 
yet malefic efforts to check its salutary and irresistible growth. Take 
a few examples. 

A personal reference may, perhaps, be excused, since it gives colour 
and point to the illustration. In the year 1878 I, like many other 
young Oxford men, was in the throes of religious doubt and difficulty. 
In particular, the question of the earthly origin of mankind puzzled 
and troubled me. I had made some reading acquaintance with 
Darwin and his expositors ; I held a vague but strong conviction that 
the momentum of educated opinion would gradually drive Darwin’s 
theory up on to the heights of received and accumulating truth, and 
that Christian theology had better come to terms with it. Writers 
like Maurice and Kingsley seemed to have prepared the way for this 
conciliation. Dean Stanley had lately preached a University sermon 
of large outlook and wide theological sweep, designed to take in the 
new anthropological doctrine without strain or discontinuity. But 
Pusey was the head of a section of Churchmen which, to me, carried 
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great authority. He preached upon the subject this year before the 
University. More precisely, being ill himself, his sermon was read 
for him by Canon Liddon. It was soon published, under the rather 
awkward title Un-Science, Not Science, Adverse to Faith. It was 
largely a repudiation of Darwin’s view of the ‘descent of man.’ A 
final note was added to the printed sermon thus : 


I have been asked, in the name of some young members of the University 
who heard this sermon, whether I account the animal derivation of the body of 
man to be a theory contradictory to revelation. ... My answer, then, to my 
young friends is this: ‘It lies at the basis of our faith that man was created in 
the perfection of our nature, endowed with supernatural grace, with a full 
freedom of choice, such as man, until restored by Christ, has not had since... . 
That “ mythological” part of Darwinism, not resting on certain facts, cannot 
become matter of science.’ 


I shall never forget the sick feeling with which I read that pro- 
nouncement. It suffocated one’s hopes. It was an ultimatum, on 
the part of the Church, to a foe which already wore the unmistakable 
mien of victory. It was one more of those strange, waste endeavours 
to put the clock back. You can put your own clock back ; but that 
does not alter the time of day, it merely makes you late. And here 
the ecclesiastical clock was to be set hours behind the intellectual 
clock. The clock of St. Paul’s Cathedral was to be placed in false and 
hopeless conflict with the clock of the Royal Society. Here one’s 
religion, one’s Church, the things one held deep and dear, were to be 
committed to a probably defenceless and untenable position, were to 
be staked on a hazard or tied to a fallacy. And that life’s dream of 
Holy Orders? That old, haunting summons to the ministry? If you 
are to obey its august bidding, must you thus decide for yourself 
adversely, dogmatically, finally, and beforehand these inchoate and 
immense problems of benign natural knowledge? Very well, then ; 
never ! 

There is, alas! no idiosyncrasy, no caprice in this attitude of the 
revered leader, Dr. Pusey. It consists with the lamentable tradition 
of his party. Within the Anglo-Catholic camp smouldered for two 
generations the quiet fires, burning with a red, restrained glow, of 
hostility to new knowledge. Sometimes they broke out in a flash of 
energetic antagonism. Such a flash (at Oxford, too) was the notorious 
assault of Bishop Wilberforce on Professor Huxley, on the 30th of June, 
1860, when the aggressor condescended to certain ill-informed raillery 
in unsurpassable bad taste, the Churchman comparing poorly, in both 
dignity and truth, with the savant. Similarly, a generation earlier, 
those dull fires shot out in the following small, preliminary, and incen- 
tive flame. The British Association met at Oxford in 1832. Upon 
four of its distinguished members—Brewster, Faraday, Brown, and 
Dalton—the University conferred the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
Keble’s comment in a private letter was this: ‘He (Keble) was angry 
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at the “‘ temper and tone of the Oxford doctors ; ” they had “ truckled 
sadly to the spirit of the times” in receiving “ the hodge-podge of 
philosophers,” as they did.’ ' 

As with natural science, so is it with historical criticism. The 
High Churchmen hated it. Observe their treatment of Essays and 
Reviews. In that famous volume there may have been some infelicity 
of judgment and of statement on doubtful questions of Biblical science, 
but the writers were groping in the right direction. Study the High 
Anglican attacks upon them ; the wild, helter-skelter shooting in the 
air, the resounding and falsified invective. Several pages of the 
catalogue of the Library in the British Museum are filled with vehe- 
ment, forgotten controversy on this assailing side. Out of the long 
array of bellicose books or pamphlets, perhaps the most important 
was Replies to ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ by the Revs. E. M. Goulburn (later 
Dean of Norwich), H. J. Rose, C. A. Heurtley (Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, Oxford), W. J. Irons, G. Rorison, A. W. Haddan, Christopher 
Wordsworth (later Bishop of Lincoln), with a preface by the Lord 
Bishop (Wilberforce) of Oxford, published in 1862. Take short 
extracts from the two respective leading replies—by Mr. Goulburn and 
Mr. Wordsworth—to the two respective leading essays of Dr. Temple 
(later Archbishop of Canterbury) and of Professor Jowett. 

First, however, let us pin up for inspection the dramatic and dis- 
proved warning of the episcopal preface. Bishop Wilberforce wrote : 

More true is the explanation [of the far-reaching causes of the volume 


Essays and Reviews| which sees in it the first stealing over the sky of the 
lurid lights which shall be shed profusely around the great Antichrist. 


Then follows, in the line of indiscreet succession, Mr. Goulburn’s 
appreciation of Dr. Temple’s essay on ‘ The Education of the World.’ 
This essay was conceived after the pattern of Lessing’s classical treatise 
on ‘The Education of the Human Race,’ and was in wise and anti- 
cipative harmony with the gathering results of anthropological science, 
such as since have been harvested in the works, say, of Dr. E. B. Tylor. 
Note Mr. Goulburn’s reply to some contention of Dr. Temple con- 
cerning the progress of civilisation. This is it : 4 

What has the mere cultivation of taste to do with the very serious subject on 
which we are engaged, ‘God’s education of the human race’? ... Are not 
civilisation and the progress of the Church somewhat sharply distinguished in 
Scripture ? which surely is a sign that the two should be kept asunder as separate 
subjects of thought. We commend to Dr. Temple's notice the pregnant fact 
that in the earliest history of mankind it is stated that arts, both ornamental 
and useful (and arts are the great medium of civilisation), took their rise in the 
family of Cain. In the line of Seth we find none of this mental and social 
development. 


It is no reply. It is no argument. It is a batch of remarks, of 
cries, reaching us from a traveller who has dropped far behind along 
' Liddon’s Life of Edward Bowverie Pusey. 
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the mental road, and who naturally sees the landscape at an angle 
different from that of pioneers on the journey. 

Mr. Wordsworth replies, with the same backward and amazing 
inability, to Professor Jowett. Jowett had written : 


They [the Gospels] are for the most part of common origin. 


Wordsworth answers : 


Here he [Jowett] has revived the obsolete theory, of which German scholars 
have long since been ashamed, that the Gospels are from some common original 
[mark the inaccuracy of quotation]... . A century ago this notion ... was 
rightly discarded as chimerical and ridiculous by J. G. Rosenmiiller. . . . And 
the Essayist now, in the middle of the nineteenth century, has disinterred that 
theory from its grave, where it has slept for some time; he would galvanize 
into life this crazy skeleton. 


Jowett had written : 


The time will come when educated men will be no more able to believe that 
the words, ‘ Out of Egypt have I called my Son,’ were intended by the prophet 
to refer to the return of Joseph and Mary out of Egypt. 


Wordsworth answers : 


In contemplating such reasoning we are lost in astonishment. The vanity 
and conceit of the human heart is indeed great, and scarcely any common 
exhibition of it ought to cause much surprise. But surely this is a phenomenon 
almost unparalleled. The Essayist correcting the Evangelist! ...The Essayist 
correcting the Holy Ghost! 


And so it is over and over again *—bad advice ; false vaticination ; 
incognisance of imminent developments ; blindness to the vital ; insist- 
ence on the moribund ; sustained and unrepentant indocility.’ These 
guides would have led the English people religiously astray, into 
intellectual bypaths of regress, gloom, and dead-lock. 

(2) A certain effeminacy has crept into the clerical type ; has crept 
in during the High Anglican transformation, and bears usually the 
High Angliean stamp. It is an insurmountable barrier to the respect 
of Englishmen. The English are a manly race. The ministers of 
Christ in English history have for the most part been a manly breed— 
St. Cuthbert, Stephen Langton, Hugh Latimer, Jeremy Taylor, 
Robert South, Thomas Arnold ; these are eminent and representative, 
they are robust and masculine characters. And so it has been gene- 
tally with the rank and file. Montalembert pays his fine tribute to 
the virility of the English Church, and, by implication, to its virile 
ministry : 

? The gifted and saintly Canon Liddon, by his treatment of Lua Mundi, led in 
later years this same defiance of the light. 

* If these prophets were right, Christianity died during about the last thirty years 
of the nineteenth century ; for notions averred by them to be sine quibus non of the 
faith were, in that period, generally and conclusively abjured. 

Vou. LVII—No, 340 8U 
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Satisfied with having deposited in these brave hearts the secrets of eternity, 
the rules of moral life, and strength to struggle against the corruption of every 
man born of woman, they [the early monastic missionaries] left intact the spirit 
of the race, so that underneath his Christian vestment the old Teuton still stood 
perfect and complete. . . . It is the soul, the glorious and manful soul, of the 
converted Saxon which reveals itself in the modern Englishman. 


Turn now to that new and most weak development of the clerical 
person—the effeminate and affected type, familiar, it is feared, to 
most readers, and illustrated below from the extravagance of carica- 
ture. Caricature magnifies. But faults which the public eye recog- 
nises in the isolation and enlargement of caricature certainly exist— 
reduced, diffused, and complicated—in actuality. 

(a) The Private Secretary was a popular farce. The dramatic 
critic of the Times says that it was vulgar and clumsy. That may be. 
But for us the fact to note is that the play was a favourite. The Rev. 
Robert Spalding was recognised. Tens of thousands, possibly hundreds 
of thousands, of playgoers knew him. They themselves had known 
Rev. Robert Spaldings in private life ; and they, by their presence and 
enjoyment, did innumerably countersign the affirmation of the piece 
that such clergymen were alive. The Rev. Robert Spalding is not the 
kind of ecclesiastic which our age requires. Wisdom, speaking in the 
Book of Proverbs, proclaims: I have strength. The Rev. Robert 
Spalding has not strength. It is hard to imagine a personage less 
likely to make Felix tremble. And there are few less satisfactory 
dramatic figures than this foolish representative, with his goloshes 
and bun, of an incomparably high calling. 

(b) Mr. Albert Chevalier is a refined and subtle delineator of com- 
mon types of character. He exhibits, with an acute insight, and some- 
times with a moving pathos, various classes of men in their distinctive 
aspects, virtues, innocuous frailties : the coster, the old rustic, the old 
bachelor, the worn-out vocalist, &c. He loves his creations and 
suffuses them, even in their weaknesses, with a sympathy which, 
infecting his hearers, makes portrait after portrait appear lovable. 
Once he allows himself to portray an utter ass, and it isa parson. A 
curate at a parochial bazaar gives a lecture on ‘ Mary had a little 
Lamb.’ It is very clever mimicry ; point after point—in sing-song, in 
tricks of voice, in mannerisms, in artificial gesture, in all-round native 
and acquired unwisdom—is made, and is instantly caught by a 
tickled and roaring audience. That body of watching and listening 
Englishmen and Englishwomen have often endured in real life those 
clerical foibles now being held up to their disdain in the mirror of the 
actor’s talent. They know; they clap; they scream. 

You yourself [said Grattan, addressing the English people] are the great 
anomaly, , The Continent lay flat before your late rival; the Spaniard had 


retired ; the Austrian had retired; the Prussian had retired ; the iron quality of 
Russia had dissolved ; the domination of France had come to the water's edge, 
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when, behold! from a misty speck in the west the avenging genius of these 
countries issues forth, clutching ten thousand thunders, breaks the spell of 
France, stops, in his own person, the flying fortunes of the world, sweeps the 
sea, rights the globe, and then retires in a frame of glory, and . . . the human 
race is in amaze and admiration. 


Many things are uncertain in the future of our English religion. 
A few things are certain. Here is one of them : that this same English 
race will not be influenced religiously by sermons which, as an average 
audience perceives, are akin to grotesque mincings about ‘ Mary had a 
little Lamb.’ 

(3) A connected High Church blemish is the observed paucity of 
men in ordinary High Church congregations. No more competent 
nor more just judge could speak the weighty word on this masculine 
failure than Mr. Charles Booth. This is what, in his monumental 
work concerning the religious influences of London, he writes : 

The men who find satisfaction for their religious nature in the High Church 
are of a quite peculiar type. I cannot think it a strong type, and the idea that 
on these lines the world of men could ever be won is utterly untenable. If all 
those who reject this road will be lost, then will most of us inevitably suffer 
that fate. The influence exercised on the male sex is indeed strong, but is 
very limited. With women it is more diffused, and with children it reaches its 
greatest numerical success. , 


(4) The same judicial and expert investigator appears to lay at the 
door of the Church, especially of the High Church party, exceeding 
responsibility for the ‘discomforts,’ the ‘ bitterness of feeling,’ the 
‘little co-operation ’ which disgrace the relations between Anglicanism 
and Nonconformity. 

(5) The High Churchmen have been, within clearly marked limits, 
successful ; and they know it. Indeed, some of them are more con- 
scious of the success than of the limits. And with many of them has 
followed that shadow to the sunlight of prosperity—self-esteem. They 
display what the adult, in his dull, prosy way, calls ‘ conceit’ ; what 
the boy, with his genius for expository and adhesive epithet, calls 
‘side.’ A few examples may light up this indictment. 

(a) An incumbent of moderate views lately, with entire politeness, 
offered his senior curacy to one of the assistant clergy, an extreme 
High Churchman, who was about to leave a neighbouring parish. He 
received the following response : 

Dear Mr. »—There is no chance of my coming to St. ’s; for, when I 
leave my present sphere of work, I shall move to a more advanced church. 


Yours faithfully in Christ, 
As 


‘More advanced’ here meant, it is believed, more advanced in 
ritual ; not, where the need was, in courtesy. But the letter showed 
how, in the excitement of sacerdotal progress, it is possible to combine 


* This letter is quoted from memory, but its substantial accuracy is certain. 
8u2 
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the part of a very earnest parish priest with the part of a very ill- 
mannered young man. This case was private, though the names 
could be privately divulged. The next case shall be public. 

(b) On the 15th July, 1898, the Rev. the Hon. James Adderley, 
then aged thirty-seven, wrote the following letter to the Times : 


Sir,—Having been through just the same experience as Lady Wimborne when 
I was a boy at Oxford, and having by the grace of God emerged a loyal Catholic 
of the Church of England, I feel for her Ladyship most sincerely, and hope 
she may have the same good fortune as myself. She says she is convinced 
that the doctrines of the Church of England cannot be taught by a clergyman 
who has a High Celebration with Catholic ritual. So I used to think; but I 
found I was mistaken. I had never read any theology in those days; I had 
only glanced at my Prayer-book ; I knew nothing of the Ornaments Rubric, the 
Act of Uniformity, the Tractarian movement, &. Consequently I bore false 
witness against my neighbours—viz. the Ritualistic clergy. But when God 
revealed the truth to me, and I understood what conversion meant, and what the 
Incarnation, the Catholic Church, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, the Real Presence, 
Confession and Absolution, and all the rest meant, then a new light dawned on 
my soul, and I found a beautiful peace in the Church of England... . 


There is no reason to suppose that, in ordinary circumstances, this 
controversialist would have treated a lady otherwise than with that 
deference and urbanity which are her due. But Mr. Adderley, slightly 
inflated with High Church glory, in effect tells Lady Wimborne that 
she is ‘as ignorant as he was when a boy ; that she has yet to learn the 
A BC of theology, ‘ the Ornaments Rubric,’ ‘ and all the rest’ ; that, 
for himself, the truth has been divinely revealed to him—his dark, 
vacant, and Evangelical childhood breaking into the luminous and 
Catholic manhood which we see. Thus are the mounting encourage- 
ments of Mr. Adderley’s autobiography unrolled before our eyes ; 
and thus, probably, is Lady Wimborne confirmed in her distaste for 
Ritualists and all their ways. 

(c) This Catholic pertness has often discredited the High Anglican 
press. Within the soul of one well-known newspaper are visible the 
seven spirits of sauciness hard at work; and by its pervading dis- 
respect for bishops of the wrong colour, by its jaunty nescience of 
the profound religious problems and difficulties which are knocking 
and clamouring at our gates, by its smartness and impenitence, its 
conscious infallibility and its unconscious ridiculousness, a file of 
that newspaper is a useful register of the particular High Church 
moral demerit now under consideration. 

‘Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.’ We have 
been telling to High Churchmen, especially to High Church clergy, a 
few home truths. We have been diagnosing their malady. Their 
default is serious ;° to themselves it induces debility, and threatens 


* The High Church party have dominated the English Church for a generation ; 
they have had their chance. The numerical verdict on their ascendency is found in 
the recent religious census of London published in the Daily News, and in some con- 
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collapse ; if it be not cured it will become a peril, as now it is an im- 
poverishment, of English Christianity. But we will not leave them in 
tones of monition and ingratitude. They still have their heroic 
quality. In out-of-the-way corners of our land, in the streets and 
lanes of our great cities, where squalor is, and ferocity and despair, 
amid hissing temptations and broken-hearted degradations, in the 
dark, awful caverns of mortality—there the more earnest High Church 
clergy, looking for nothing again, do bear the heavenly light. You 
can look into their eyes and see it: it is the Light of the World. 
Light on the brow 
Of the Hill of Time ; 
What Light art Thou 
Whither all men now 
Turn eyes, and climb ? 
We crave Thee, we cry for Thee, 
We faint, and we sigh for Thee ; 
Thou shinest above ; 
Yea, we dare die for Thee— 
Light that art Love. 


IIT. In the twentieth century the Broad Churchmen must prevail. 
Why must they prevail? Because the Church is starving ; and they, 
in the actual circumstances, alone can provide the restorative and 
necessary food. The strict High Church diet is proved to be insuffi- 
cient. Insufficient the strict Low Church diet was long ago proved to 
be. Certain nutritive substances, enriching the older regimen, are 
indispensable to recovery, and are found only in the Liberal granaries. 

Evidently an important question is this: What are these Liberal 
and nutritive substances? For a complete reply there are needed in 
the respondent uncommon qualifications—philosophical, theological, 
historical competence. Working clergy in poor parishes of London, 
untravelled along the high curricula of learning, lack this rare pro- 
ficiency and information; their answer loses accordingly. Yet the 
men of practice have their humble uses. Therefore the present 
writer, after nineteen years of close and inquiring ministerial con- 
verse with many educated and many uneducated men who, amid their 
unlikenesses, were alike in puzzled dissatisfaction with our present 
ecclesiastical Christianity—the present writer ventures to enumerate, 
for what they are worth, the following five Liberal principles as the 
life-giving aliment which will save our Church from invalidity and 
decline. 

(1) Spiritual experience is the basis of Christian beliefs. The 


sequent instructive calculations. During the last seventeen years, while the popula- 
tion of London has increased by some 500,000, the attendance at public worship is 
alleged to have decreased by some 150,000; the subtraction apparently being made 
hardly at all from the Nonconformist numbers, but almost entirely from the numbers 
of the National Church.] The Guardian (July 29, 1903), assuming the accuracy 
of the figures, thus concludes: ‘In the Church of England there are only three 
worshippers in 1903 for every four in 1886.’ 
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structure of Christian doctrine rests, with all its weight, on the interior 
experience of Christendom—continuous, varying, progressive. St. 
Peter had known, in some deep and unseen region of his being, moving 
and crucial experiences before he fetched up to the surface and 
exhibited before the eyes of men his great confession : ‘ Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.’ In the spacious depths of the 
soul of St. Paul there had been hidden mighty workings, conflicts, 
triumphs, before their effects could be reported in terms of the intel- 
ligence thus : ‘ That life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the 
faith which is in the Son of God.’ For centuries the souls of nations 
had been stirred and swayed and drawn in their inmost recesses towards 
the Church, before mediwval and papal Rome, through Hildebert of 
Le Mans, could mould in human language her proud tenet : ‘ It was to 
Cesars, consuls, orators that I once owed the conquest of the earth ; 
but by the Cross alone have I made the conquest of heaven.’ For 
centuries, again, the souls of nations had later felt, deep down within, 
suspicion, resentment, disgust, before Article XIX. of the Church of 
England, putting into verbal shape those vast, shapeless aversions, 
could utter this decisive profession : ‘ So also the Church of Rome hath 
erred, not only in their living and manner of ceremonies, but also in 
matters of faith.’ Once more, the spiritual origin and support of 
another great doctrine has been propounded thus: ‘ Christian experi- 
ence is Trinitarian ; the eternal verities and the practical sanctities 
have reached the consciousness of Christendom so; the Arian or 
Unitarian effort turns down the light—the vision is paler, God recedes.’ 
Spiritual experience, therefore, is the invisible foundation of Christian 
beliefs. Theological statements and theological systems have been 
endeavours to register in terms of intellect that interior and under- 
lying experience of Christendom so far as, at the time, the experience 
has gone. Creeds are placards of the mind, exposed to view in the 
busy thoroughfares of the understanding, announcing the mystic 
events of the soul of the Christian society in its secret and ultimate 
profundities.* 

Theological assertions, to be apt and valid, must grow with the 
growth of that spiritual experience whose verdicts they adumbrate 
and summarise ; must move with its animation.’ For Christendom 


* Note, as strengthening the argument, credible tidings of the existence of a 
‘sub-liminal consciousness’ or a ‘region of the sub-conscious ’—weird territory, in 
conquest of which the late Mr. F. W. H. Myers was pioneer, and disciplined thinkers, 
such as are Professor William James of Harvard and Sir Oliver Lodge, now lead 
the reinforcements. 

* Signs of the times are attempts such as these: (1) Revised Catechism, being an 
Examination and Revision of the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, by the 
Rey. Duff Macdonald, Minister of South Dalziel Parish, Motherwell, with a Preface 
by Professor Robert Flint; published by A. & C. Black. (2) The avowed propensity 
of the Anglican Qonvocations, in 1904 and 1905, to mitigate or to abandon recital in 
public worship of the Quicunque Vult. 
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is alive. It has, indeed, its sacrosanct and incomparable memories, 
its immense and hallowed store of past spiritual experience. But it 
has, too, its throbbing, living spiritual experience in the present— 
deepening, widening, waxing. This living spiritual experience of to- 
day partly corroborates that past spiritual experience of yesterday— 
so far the experience of yesterday survives ; this living spiritual ex- 
perience of to-day partly modifies, corrects, abandons, augments, 
develops that past spiritual experience of yesterday—so far the experi- 
ence of yesterday alters or drops away; and theology, the small 
intellectual reflex of the huge spiritual perceptions, is subject to the 
same law of waste and repair, of desuetude, continuance, and increase. 
The law is manifest in other spheres of human advancement. In the - 
great tracts of natural science the scientific experience of bygone 
generations obtains now just so far, and so far only, as the scientific 
experience of to-day endorses it. The estimates of Newton, of Lin- 
neus, of Lavoisier, are partly discarded, partly retained, partly 
amplified ; that is, they hold good only so far as contemporary scientific 
judgment confirms them. So the theological estimates based on then 
accumulated spiritual experience—of St. Augustine or St. Anselm, of 
Wyclif or Hooker—are partly discarded, partly retained, partly ampli- 
fied ; that is, they hold good only'so far as present theological judg- 
ment, based on now accumulated spiritual experience, confirms them. 

It is objected: But the spiritual experience, and therefore the 
theological expressions of Christendom, are, and have been, various, 
irregular, uneven, self-contradictory, internecine ; how, from such a 
medley of warring and refractory ingredients, can you elicit the 
peaceful affirmations of a common creed? The answer is: Amid all 
spiritual vicissitude, amid the ecclesiastical and confessional hurly- 
burly, there has been, and is, tendency, drift, design ; through the long 
sequence of Church discords may be heard an inner harmony ; there is 
in the Christian brotherhood an inmost interpretation of the Divine 
presented objects, a spiritual experience which is the same to-day as 
it was yesterday, and will be to-morrow—this, when articulated, and 
this only, is the faith which was once for all delivered to the saints. 

This Broad Church principle—that spiritual experience is the basis 
of Christian beliefs—has been borrowed from a distinguished German 
school of theology. It has been intimated, with admirable point and 
lucidity, in the often-quoted epigram of Amiel : ‘ Le déplacement du 
christianisme de la région historique dans la région psychologique est 
le voeu de notre époque.’ It has been expressed as follows, even more 
appositely for our purpose, by the Rev. W. R. Inge, the Bampton 
Lecturer on Mysticism, one of the younger Oxford thinkers likely to 
impress the English Church : 


The greatest need seems to be that we should return to the fundamentals ot 
spiritual religion. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that both the old seats 
of authority, the infallible Church and the infallible Book, are fiercely assailed, 
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and that our faith needs reinforcements. These can only come from the depths 
of the religious consciousness itself; and if summoned from thence, they will 
not be found wanting. The ‘impregnable rock’ is neither an institution nor a 
book, but a life or experience. 


The principle, amid the tremors of Christians for their belief, 
restores confidence. Spiritual experience is that which draws nearest 
to God and makes most for righteousness. If, in our or other times, 
the whole of the contemporary belief is sustained by contemporary 
spiritual experience, the whole belief is healthy and secure ; the vital 
sap from the ground flows into all its branches. If, on the other hand, 
part of the contemporary belief, or if any particular interpretation of 
@ part, is not sustained by contemporary spiritual experience, that 
part, or that interpretation, has done its work and will wither *; nothing 
n the long run can save it. The call to Christendom, alive now as ever, 
is to trust its own living consciousness, whatever this consciousness, 
progressively taught by the unveiling Spirit (avedua droxadvyews, 
Eph. i. 17), may report. ‘Sink, O Christendom, in thy soul; yearn 
to the greatness of the Spirit ; rally the truth in the depths of thyself.’ 

(2) An open mind there must be inf{natural/sciencefand in history. 
Natural science, after years of fierce argumentative strife, has, against 
obscurant theology, on this point won the day. We Christians are 
willing now to learn natural science, untrammelled and direct, from 
natural scientists. But historical science steps forward with an 
equally just, commanding, and momentous pretension. It claims for 
itself, for its own unreserved and undisputed investigation, the whole 
realm of history, and it calls upon theology, as a judge in this domain, 
to retire. We Christians have only partly yielded here ; we are still 
screening off certain sacred areas of the past, which we desire to pro- 
tect from that brilliant and discovering searchlight of the historians. 
Professor Pfleiderer writes concerning Bishop Gore’s essay in Luz 
Mundi: ‘ With these concessions to the criticism of the Old Testament 
the author cannot, of course, escape the natural question, Why, if so 
much development is admitted in the Old Testament, the same is not 
to be admitted in the New ?’ 

What happened in the past? Who will tell us? Will Church 
authority ? Tradition? Decrees of Councils? Opinions of ancient 
Fathers ? Discussions of modern clergy ? Consensus of the devout 
unlearned ? The wayside preacher? The peasant on his knees ? 
The nun in ecstasy ? Will these tell us what happened in the past ? 
No! These agencies or agents all deserve our respect ; some of them 
deserve our reverence. But they cannot tell us what happened in the 
past, for they do not know ; they have not been trained to find it out. 

Historical science will tell us what happened in the past. The mass of 
Christian people will be told ; they will not tell. You and I will have 


* For instance, the minatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed are withering. 
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no voice in the narration. The proper and equipped investigators are 
hard at work. They are surveying largely and scrutinising minutely. 
The ascertainable facts of our human story will not escape them ; and 
the facts will be marshalled and interpreted according to the verified 
and approved laws of human chronicles. On important points of the 
Christian origins the inquiring experts are not yet agreed. Until they 
are agreed the rest of Christendom cannot be agreed. When*they 
are agreed they will tell the rest of Christendom the decision, and the 
rest of Christendom will have to accept it. Ah! our eyes are intent 
on this exploring, and the heart’s desire of some among us is for a 
conservative issue. Meanwhile, however, we must disentangle the 
eternal certitudes of our religion from those historical hesitations ; 
we must labour that the Church of Christ, whatever restorations of its 
historical walls corrosive change may demand, shall, imbedded and 
erect on the spiritual rock, still stand in its ancient, awful, and inviolable 
repose. 

(3) Wide sympathies must reign in the heart of the English Church. 
(a) They must break through the hard rind of exclusive Anglican 
temper which externally shuts out Nonconformists from appreciation 
and fraternity, and which internally represses surging hopes and 
patient prayers for reunion. (6) Nothing but sympathy can discover 
the great wanted service in the churches of our land—the service 
which shall hold and elevate, not depress and repel, the masses of the 
people. The Book of Common Prayer contains not such a service 
within its covers. Superb, sublime, the final word for the initiated, to 
the great untouched crowd of working-people it is irrelevant ; it is not 
the easy and natural expression of their desires ; they are without the 
range of its chaste and lofty diction. The imperious want, once, at 
least, on every Sunday in poorer parishes is of a people’s service which 
shall be homely, pertinent, opportune, vivid; which shall engage 
attention, and lend wings to poor, slowly mounting aspiration, and 
condescend to humble, unaccustomed minds.’ Nothing but sympathy, 
penetrating with sensitive feelers into the devout needs of the heart 
of the multitude, can learn the secret, and inspire the forms, of this 
future popular worship. (c) The half-believer, the doubter, the 
agnostic, often of a surpassing sincerity and religious to the core—is 
he not to be caught in the great protective embrace of the Church’s 
sympathy? Is he to be allowed to deem himself an outsider? There 
are no outsiders. The circumference of the Church’s regard is the 
circumference of mankind.’® And, in our disturbed and anxious age, 
the Church fails immeasurably if, while staunch to her own essential 


* The writer has here borrowed phrases and sentences from letters of his to the 
Times on this subject in August 1898. 

1 It is wider, if the consideration were to the point. It comprehends, in humbler 
regions, man’s earthly dumb companions, e.g. the horse, the dog, the pigeon ; in higher 
realms, the spirits of the blessed human departed, and the numberless ranks of un- 
known, but dimly apprehended, celestial beings. 
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doctrines and persistent in edification of her own fideles, she cannot, 
by the enthusiasm of her humanity, the amplitude of her compassion, 
and the infinity of her resource, also minister with healing medicine to 
the innumerable company of the perplexed, and cannot disclose to 
their dejected outlook gleams of the beatific vision. ‘Et Jesus dixit 
illi: Respice.’ 

(4) Our religion must be manly. It must be womanly too. But 
effeminate or sickly it must not be. In the streets of Rome you may 
see double rows of walking, black-cassocked youths, set apart, indeed, 
for a lofty purpose, and often inwardly burning with the fervour of self- 
sacrifice, but pale, pinched, demure, unhealthy ; they are pupils of the 
seminaries, the future priests of the Roman communion. The English 
race, well thinking over the matter during the 300 years of religious 
change which we call the Reformation, decided not to have persons of 
that kind for their clergy. They decided to have persons of another 
kind. They are not likely to revert from that decision; they are 
likely to abide by it. The theological colleges which, progeny of the 
Oxford Movement, have lately sprung up in our land have wrought 
one mighty benefit for the ministry of the English Church : they have 
insisted on the sovereign importance of prayer, meditation, retreat. 
On the other hand, they are beset by one perverting temptation—the 
inclination towards seminary ideals and habits; the disposition to 
rear as English clergy, not a body of unworldly and consecrated men, 
who are human, companionable, domestic, but a thin, superior, im- 
placably separate, priestly caste. In building up the minds and morals 
of English clergymen, if the Spiritual Ezercises of St. Ignatius Loyola 
has, no doubt, a formative value, it may be well to recollect that so 
also has Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Westward Ho! or Mr. Midshipman 
Easy. 

(5) Our religion must be English. Christianity, indeed, is universal, 
yet is of a most gracious particularity. It knows no distinction of sex, 
yet it appeals differently to the man and to the woman. It knows no 
distinction of learning, yet it speaks in one tongue to the educated, to 
the ignorant in another. It knows no distinction of race, yet it ap- 
proaches the Teuton otherwise than the Latin. The universal religion 
will mercifully adapt itself to our English needs, as the illimitable ocean 
incessantly conforms itself to our English coasts. The Anglo-Saxon 
character is tough and conspicuous, prone to grave temptations, 
endued with God-given virtues, summoned the world over to strangely 
grand and arduous responsibilities. In spiritual things it has a native 
simplicity, dignity, depth, independence of its own. It is this Anglo- 
Saxon soul, not another, which, by methods congenial to it and effec- 
tive, the Holy Catholic Church in this land has to take and to imbue, 
amid the common affairs of daily life, with the purpose, strength, and 
glories of Christian sanctity. ‘ Ars est artium regimen animarum.’ 

To be a Broad Church clergyman is, within the Church, at present 
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to be unpopular." The tide is against the man. The ecclesiastical 
powers that be are amicably deterrent. His clerical comrades, High 
and Low, who in private life are his constant friends, exert against him 
in ministrations of the Church a gentle and dissuasive boycott. The 
position exacts a sacrifice of personal advancement. But, happily, a 
clergyman cannot even kneel at the sick-bed of a poor old woman and 
say a simple prayer for her as he ought unless he has first cast out of 
his own soul that one busy and particular devil—ecclesiastical ambi- 
tion. A sacrifice here, or, indeed, in a hundred other ways, will do 
the Liberal clergy no harm. It is the moral pre-requisite of duty and 
achievement. 

Liberal clergymen must also be champions of prayer. The exer- 
cise has not, perhaps, in late years been their forte. They have 
appeared to think that intellectual rectifications and enlightenment 
will do instead. But sermons, essays, books, of however corrective 
and inestimable a rationality, will not do instead of prayer. These 
things are required, too; but secondarily. They are physic; prayer 
is breath. They are about religion ; prayer is religion. The religious 
folk of England want to pray ; they want Christian ministers to teach 
them to pray, to lead them in prayer, to uplift them in prayer. In 
order to rise to the height of this great obligation the ministers them- 
selves ought, individually and together, in prayer to be practised and 
tremendous. Let us pray for the Church of England : 

Home of Thy saints,'* O God, in our native land, may the fires of a reasonable, 
holy, and living faith burn ever brightly on her hearth, for the warmth, illu- 


mination, and eternal safety of this people, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Husert HANDLEY. 


'' Broad Churchmen, since Maurice and Kingsley’s time, have lacked organisation 
and union. There are but small cohering and attractive nuclei. The C.C.C., a 
private debating brotherhood of forty clergy, mostly Liberals, was founded by Maurice 
and is thriving. The Churchmen’s Union, though some of us might differ frora it on 
important points, is a valuable society for public discussion among Churchmen of rife 
and fundamental religious problems, and in this respect is honourably bearing the 
brunt of the Liberal battle. 

This expression is largely true of the English Church, in the letter, on a long 
retrospect of our history; is, to a Churchman, wholly true in idea and aspiration, 
though he remembers with admiration and gratitude the multitude of God’s saints in 
England without the technical boundary of his own communion. 
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FESTUM STULTORUM' 


One of the salient features which strikes us most when we study the 
various customs of the Middle Ages is the strange vein of contra- 
diction which runs through them: thoughts lofty and base, feelings 
noble and depraved, heroic and villainous actions, coarse pleasantry 
and childish buffoonery, intermingle in such a manner as to force the 
impartial critic to reject, condemn, excuse, and admire in one and the 
same breath. Doubtless this is why that period has invariably 
inspired either fanatical approval or wholesale condemnation. 

Among the strangest of these customs which invite our interest, 
if not our admiration, the Festum Stultorum, or Feast of Fools, may 
well be said to hold a prominent place, and was, in all probability, 
responsible for much of the opprobrium which has been lavished on 
the times in which it flourished. It was known under many different 
names, such as ‘ Feast of Fools,’ ‘ Feast of the Innocents,’ ‘ Feast of 
the Hypodeacons,’ ‘ Feast of Calends,’ ‘The Liberties of December,’ 
and found expression in a variety of forms which were at best childish 
and puerile, at the worst little else than religious orgies, and were 
celebrated with such extravagancies as would seem nowadays well- 
nigh incredible. Based on ancient privileges which dated back to 
the early days of Christianity, rather than on any ecclesiastical 
authority, and persistently denounced by Popes and Councils on 
account of the grave abuses to which they gave rise, they were cele- 
brated in the churches during High Mass, vespers, and the other 
offices, and boasted a facetious ceremonial of their own which was 
carried out by the clerks, sub-deacons, deacons, and priests on certain 
days between Christmas and the Epiphany with a levity and licence 
which might well earn for them the title of Catholic Saturnalia. Their 
pagan origin is obvious, or rather it may be said that they actually 
superseded the old pagan festivals, and in some instances, notably 
the ‘ Feast of the Calends’ and the ‘ Liberties of December,’ even the 
very names are preserved. 


' Migne, Nouvelle Encyclopédie Théologique, tome 43; Jean Michel Constant, 
Monnaies Inconnues des Evéques, des Innocens, des Fous (see J. M. C. Leber, Collec- 
tion des Meilleurs Dissertations, tome 9); Antoine Gachet d’Artigny, Notice Générale 
sur la féte des Fous (see J. M. C. Leber, ibid.). 
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The old Roman Saturnalia, as is well known, were celebrated in 
December, being followed by the Calends of January and the Luper- 
calia of February. 

gWhen in the fourth century Christianity became, under Con- 
stantine the Great, the recognised religion of the empire, the Church 
had to deal with masses of half-converted pagans who clung per- 
tinaciously to their ancient customs. In vain she instituted public 
prayers, fasts, and processions in opposition to these pagan festivities ; 
nothing could induce the people to abandon practices which had their 
roots in centuries. So, finding herself impotent to abolish them, she 
was compelled to adopt a policy of compromise in every instance 
which might be legitimately considered of secondary importance. 
She therefore tolerated the form and adapted it to objects of Christian 
belief. Thus were the Feasts of the Saints and Martyrs substituted 
for the cult of Saturn and Janus. But these customs spread with the 
progressive advance of Catholicism through barbarian Europe, and, 
therefore, instead of being mitigated, the scandal grew, since the 
confusion of ideas produced a corresponding confusion of principles. 
Nothing in the puerile, licentious practices had been changed but the 
name, and thus the remedy was worse,than the evil, since it desecrated 
that which ought to have been kept holy. 

That the purely Christian Agape, or Love Feasts, originally cele- 
brated within the precincts of the churches, had also very early shown a 
tendency to degenerate into licence is proved by the severe censure they 
incurred from St. Paul in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, xi. 21, 22. 
These abuses led them to be restricted to birthdays, marriages, funerals, 
and, finally, to some great festival such as the dedication of a church, 
until they were entirely prohibited by the Council of Laodicea, a.p. 363. 
St. Augustine warred against them in Africa, and recounts in his 
‘Confessions’ how his mother, St. Monica, was forbidden by 
St. Ambrose, the Bishop of Milan, to hold her accustomed Love Feast 
on the tombs of the dead. 

The Festum Stultorum found in France, owing to the Gallic love 
of pleasure, a particularly fertile soil ; there these customs flourished 
in infinite variety, manuscript records of which are still preserved in 
many of the ancient cathedral churches. Dancing was a striking 
feature. On Christmas Day after vespers the deacons danced in the 
church while they sang an anthem in honour of St. Stephen; on 
St. Stephen’s Day it was the turn of the priests to dance, on the Feast 
of St. John the Evangelist that of the choir boys, and on the Feast of 
the Epiphany that of the sub-deacons. In some churches the bishops 
threw dice, or played at various games, and danced with the minor 
clergy. These festivities were called the ‘Liberties of December,’ 
and, as we have already said, their name plainly denotes their pagan 
origin. Monks and nuns followed the example given them by the 
clergy, and kept the Feast of the Innocents with dances and other 
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amusements. So late as 1702 we find a few convents still retaining 
something of the old customs, the nuns masquerading on that day in 
men’s clothes and dancing among themselves. It is interesting here 
to recall that one of the’ principal charges brought against Joan of Arc 
was that she had worn men’s clothes, ‘a thing abominable to God,’ 
as recorded in the minutes of her trial. 

The chief aim and object of the Festum Stultorum was the cere- 
mony of electing the Fools’ ‘bishop.’ In some dioceses they even 
went so far as to elect a ‘pope.’ On the eve of the feast the clerks 
proceeded to this election, and the new mock dignitary, generally one 
of the youngest amongst them, was conducted in triumph into the 
church where, arrayed in bishop’s mitre, cope, gloves, and pectoral 
cross, he gave his blessing to the people, and was then conducted in 
procession through the town. Sometimes children were elected mock- 
bishops (Episcopatus Puerorum or Episcopate of Children), but such 
grave disorders took place on these occasions, often terminating in 
serious conflicts between the clergy and the laity, that the custom 
was forbidden by the Council of Salzburg in 1274. 

A distinct formula of election, a certain method in their madness, 
prevailed in these extravagant demonstrations, and an interesting 
account of a Festum Stultorum held so late as 1570 is preserved in 
the archives of the cathedral at Chalons-sur-Marne. The date chosen 
was St. Stephen’s Day, and on the Eve a stage was erected before the 
main entrance of the cathedral upon which the banquets, accom- 
panied by much drinking, were to be held, all the expenses being 
defrayed by the chapter. Towards two o’clock on the Feast the 
mock-bishop was fetched by a large procession of clerks, sub-deacons, 
deacons, priests, and laymen. He rode on an ass richly caparisoned, 
and was preceded by every kind of discordant music, the cathedral 
bells chiming in merrily with the general pandemonium. Dismount- 
ing, the mock-bishop was vested in full episcopal robes, after which, 
cross in hand, he mounted the platform and sat down with his followers, 
the oldest canons usually forming his ‘ household,’ and partook of the 
repast prepared for them. 

After the banquet vespers were hurriedly sung, and then feasting 
and drinking were resumed interspersed with music, games, dancing, 
and cavalcades. When at length the procession was formed for the 
return home, half the people accompanied the canons and the mock- 
bishop, while the rest played on all sorts of utensils, creating a verit- 
able charwari, the bells pealed above the burlesque symphony, and 
the clergy mingled with the crowd dressed as buffoons and in other 
grotesque costumes. 

In some of the churches where a ‘ pope’ was elected as well as a 
‘ bishop ’ the clergy used to appear during High Mass wearing hideous 
masks and dressed as women and jesters ; they danced in the sanctuary 
and sang ribald songs, eating meat on the altar where Mass was heing 
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celebrated, gambling with dice, burning old shoes for incense, and 
after the service was over they promenaded the town, amusing the 
people with obscene songs and posturing. Many of the laity joined 
the clergy on these occasions dressed as monks and nuns. 

These feasts were for the most part similar to one another, but at 
Viviers a quaint variant was indulged in: the ‘ bishop’s’ followers 
were not allowed to lose sight of him for a single instant, sous peine 
d avoir leur culotte cowpée, and as the festivities lasted front the 17th 
of December till Christmas Eve, this duty can hardly have been a 
sinecure! Sometimes vespers were concluded in this droll fashion : 
the parish priest turned three times to the ‘ bishop ’ saying : ‘ Silence ! 
silence ! silence!’ to which the choir answered the usual Deo gratias. 

The ass played a great part in all these mediaval feasts, Balaam’s 
ass probably being his prototype. Many of the churches in France 
celebrated a ‘ Feast of the Ass’ with its proper ‘office.’ Details of 
this ceremony as it took place at Rouen, and from which we have 
drawn the following interesting account, still exist: On Christmas 
Day, before solemn High Mass, the whole clergy came in procession 
from the cloisters and stopped half way up the nave of the church, 
where a small bonfire of tow and lint had been prepared to represent 
a furnace. On either side of this furnace stood six men personifying 
the Jews and the Gentiles, who were invited by two clerks to confess 
the truth of the Mystery of the Incarnation. Jews and Gentiles 
expressed their marked incredulity in a chanted response, whereupon 
the prophets Moses, Amos, Isaiah, Aaron, Jeremiah, and King David 
were called upon to appear and convince these doubters, a long and 
tedious affair since each indulged in turn in a lengthy prophecy ! 
Next, two ambassadors of Balak, King of the Moabites, called upon 
Balaam, who appeared upon his ass, spurring her on, when a young 
man representing an angel and carrying a sword suddenly stood before 
him in his path, whilst someone hidden beneath the ass spoke these 
words : ‘Unhappy that 1am! Why spurrest thou me?’ The angel 
addressing Balaam said : ‘ Cease to execute the orders of King Balak!’ 

The cantors cried out: ‘ Prophesy, Balaam !’ 

Then Balaam chanted : ‘ A star shall come out of Jacob,’ &c. 

A great many of Israel’s kings next appeared in turn, and lastly 
came Nebuchadnezzar with Daniel and the young men who refused 
to worship the king’s statue. They were incontinently thrown into 
the furnace and the tow was set on fire; Daniel and the youths sang 
their song of praise in the midst of the flames, and Nebuchadnezzar 
rendered glory to the Most High. The last to appear was the Roman 
Sybil dressed as a queen, and, prophesying, she, too, bore testimony 
to the Mystery of the Incarnation. 

This ended a very long ceremony, whereupon all returned to the 
choir leading Balaam’s ass with them. High Mass began. The ass, 
wearing a cope, was placed near the altar, and his ‘ office’ was then 
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chanted. A Latin verse and a refrain in French were sung alternately ; 
it opened thus : 
Orientis pariibus 
Adventavit asinus 
Pulcher et fortissimus 
Sarcinus aptissimus. 
Hé Sire Ane, car chantez 
Belle bouche réchignez. 
Vous aurez du fout assez 
Et de l’avoine a planter ! 
and so on. 

In Beauvais we find the ‘Feast of the Ass’ celebrated on the 
14th of January, and in quite a different manner, but the office de 
Vane remains the same; a young and pretty girl, carrying a child in 
her arms, is seated on a richly caparisoned ass in representation of 
the Virgin Mother’s flight into Egypt. Preceded by a large proceasion 
of all the clergy, she is conducted from the cathedral to the church of 
St. Stephen, where she is led, still seated on the ass, into the sanctuary 
and posted on the gospel side of the altar. High Mass begins, during 
which the ‘ Office of the Ass’ is chanted as at Rouen, except that 
the Introit, the Kyrie, the Gloria, and the Credo are accompanied on 
the part of the congregation by loud hee-haws, hee-haws, hee-haws. At 
the end of the mass the priest turned to the people and said ‘ Hee-haw! 
hee-haw! hee-haw!’ at which the people answered in like manner. 

In autumn the ass was led in procession under a golden canopy 
that was carried by four of the principal canons. It would appear 
there was also a similar ‘ Feast of the Ox,’ which likewise had its own 
‘ office.’ Unfortunately no trace of it has come down to us. 

But perhaps the most curious of all these strange customs was 
the burial of the Alleluia. Alleluia is said throughout the year in the 
Divine Office except from Septuagesima Sunday up to Easter. He 
was therefore supposed to have died, and was buried with great pomp 
on Septuagesima Sunday at nones. On this occasion the choir boys, 
clad in their best vestments, carrying a clod of earth to represent the 
defunct Alleluia, assembled in the choir; they then walked in pro- 
cession with the cross, incense, and holy water to the cloisters, where 
the burial was to take place ; there they proceeded to incense the sham 
corpse and sprinkle it with holy water. Incredible as it may seem, an 
‘ Alleluia office’ existed whose antiquity may be proved by the 
condemnation it provoked in a.p. 633 by the Council of Toledo. 
However, it was still in existence much later on, for a manuscript 
at Auxerre in the thirteenth century has conserved it to us. It runs 

Us : 
8 Sois avec nous aujourd’hui, encore, Alleluia, Alleluia ! 
Et tu partiras demain, Alleluia! 
Que tes années se multiplient. 
Regagne tes trésors. 
Et que le bon ange de Dieu t’accompagne, Alleluia : 
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In another old manuscript in a church at Sens which contains the 
‘office’ of the Festum Stultorum, the Alleluia was greeted in this 
fashion : 

Alle resonent omnes ecclesiz, 
Cum dulci melo symphonie, 
Filium Marie genetricis pix 
Ut nos septiformis gratiz 
Unde Deo dicamus lwia. 


Processions have always formed an indispensable part of all 
religious festivities, but little trace, if any, of religious feeling remained 
in these, and they often gave rise to much scandal. This was 
especially the case with the so-called ‘ Black Procession’ at Evreux, 
when, on the 28th of April, the whole chapter turned out upon the 
ringing of the cathedral bells, and, repairing to a wood near the town, 
cut down branches from the trees in accordance with a very ancient 
custom, which reminds one forcibly of the old druidical ceremonies. 
Unfortunately the free intercourse between the clergy and laity in 
the wood on this occasion was the source of such grave disorders that 
the custom had to be abandoned. On this day, also, there was much 
merry-making carried on in the vaults under the cathedral by the 
priests and minor clergy during the recital of Divine Office by the 
canons. They danced, sang, and played at ninepins. Another 
ceremony called ‘L’Obit de la Bouteille’ was added to the Black 
Procession in 1270 by some facetious canon: five bottles were laid 
on a mortuary cloth in the middle of the choir. The minor clergy 
received large remunerations at this feast. 

There was also a ‘ Procession of the Loup Vert,’ of which little is 
known except that the Loup Vert was a man elected for the purpose of 
running on ahead of the procession to give the signal for the com- 
mencement of the games and rejoicings. 

But the most amusing of its kind was the ‘Procession of the 
Herrings ’ at Rheims on the Wednesday in Holy Week. On that day 
the station was at the Church of St. Rémi, whither all the clergy 
repaired with great pomp. The canons, preceded by the cross, walked 
in two files, each dragging behind him a herring attached to a string. 
The aim of each was to tread on the herring of the man in front and 
at the same time to save his own herring from being trampled on by 
the man behind ! 

Another curious usage which reminds one of the scape-goat of 
Israel had its origin in Germany, and consisted in choosing some man 
whom they nick-named Adam, and whose duty it was to wander 
barefoot the whole of Lent till, on Maundy-Thursday, the entire 
town received absolution in his person. 

Certain privileges at these feasts were less innocent, and bred 
many abuses on the part of the clergy. For instance, a very old 
custom called ‘ Défruit,’ which we find prohibited in 1551 at Nar- 
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bonne, showing how late these usages survived, was a number of 
banquets given to the clergy by every layman or priest who had been 
presented at vespers between Christmas and the Epiphany with a 
branch of orange blossom as a sign that he could intone the psalm 
Memento. The favoured candidates then proceeded to do this, and 
enriched the Latin psalm with a number of glosses in French as ridi- 
culous as they were sacrilegious. 

Another strange reminiscence of the pagan Saturnalia was the 
minting of money. In the old days Rome, on these occasions, was 
allowed to indulge in her favourite games of hazard, but, as it was 
forbidden by law to use the current coin, substitutes had to be found. 
The mock-king of the Saturnalia distributed among his subjects coins 
of lead. The ‘bishop’ of the Innocents, imitating his pagan proto- 
type, and assuming to himself the privilege enjoyed by many Catholic 
bishops to mint money, caused similar lead coins to be made bearing 
inscriptions, figures, and emblems, the most frequent being the fleur- 
de-lys and trefoil, which he distributed broadcast as souvenirs of his 
ephemeral jurisdiction. Many such coins are still extant, and were 
chiefly found in Picardy, especially at Amiens when the pavement of 
the cathedral underwent repair. Sometimes these coins bear the 
name of the ‘ bishop ’ himself : 


Moneta: Archiepi: Turpin: a.p. 1518. 

Ludovi: Cordier: Ep: s. Lupi: 1548. 
or simply : 

Moneta: epi: Innocentum : 

Monoie: des: innocens: 

Monoie: de Levesq: inoct: 


This last one bore the representation of a grotesque personage with a 
hood over his head and riding on an ass. Sometimes they had a 
motto of this kind : 


La pai-et-sov-la-main-de-dieu. 
Sit-nomen-Dni-benedictum. 


Or the name of the church itself : 


Moneta-Sancty- Martin. 
Sainct-Jehan- Damien. 


Or an appeal to some saint : 
Sancte-Micalel-orapronob : 
One rather interesting coin bears the inscription : 
Rachel: plorans: filios: suos: 
in allusion to the massacre of the Innocents which was commemorated 
in the Church of Beauvais on Christmas Day by a young woman— 


or a young boy dressed as a woman—personating Rachel weeping for 
her children. 
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The Reformation sounded the death-knell of all these extravagant 
customs, for, once a voice outside the Church was raised in denuncia- 
tion against these demoralising practices, their suppression became a 
matter of vital necessity. In the same way the Mystery Plays were 
stopped by Act of the Paris parlement in 1548. But the fool has 
never entirely disappeared from the scene ; he is immortalised in the 
grotesque sculptures which are still to be seen in many old cathedrals, 
as the Prince des Sots in the Sotties of the sixteenth century, and in 
our own day he lingers on in the person of the more or less witty, 
more or less degraded, circus clown. Strange as it-may seem to us, 
devotion in the Middle Ages was not conscious of the incongruity of 
this admixture of the pious and the grotesque. Even missals and 
Livres @ Heures had their margins covered with choice miniature 
paintings of fools and grotesque monks and nuns. The Emperor 
Charles the Fifth gave one to his mistress, the margins of which were 
beautifully illuminated by Albert Diirer with figures of monkeys in 
more or less indecent postures. It is probably some such book which 
inspired Byron when he wrote these lines : 


The Missal too (it was a family Missal) 

Was ornamented in a sort of way 

Which ancient Mass books often are, and this all 
Kinds of grotesque illumined: and how they 
Who saw those figures on the margins kiss all 
Could turn their optics to the text and pray 

Is more than I know. ... 


Don Juan, Canto 1, s. 46. 


Many of the innocent usages exist yet in present-day monasteries 
and cloisters. It is still the custom in some orders on one day of the 
year, the feast day of the particular patron saint of the lay brothers 
and lay sisters, to treat them as fathers or choir sisters, not allowing 
them to do any menial work, the real monks and choir nuns waiting 
upon their needs. Of course this harmless pleasantry never goes so 
far as to invert the order of the convent services ; it is restricted to the 
innocent interchange of temporal offices, both parties being heartily 
pleased to return to their respective duties. In some convent schools 
the children are allowed to elect an ‘abbess’ amongst themselves, 
who wears the nun’s habit during king’s-tide in commemoration of the 
Holy Innocents. 

Those who have travelled in Spain well know that religious dances 
are not yet entirely extinct. At Seville on certain feasts the choir 
boys dance dressed in a page’s costume of the period of Philip the 
Third, consisting of a doublet of red or blue silk, slashed with gold, 
white sleeves, knee-breeches, stockings, and shoes. Red and gold 
streamers hang from each shoulder, and a white sash passes over the 
right shoulder and under the left arm. They carry red and gold hats 
trimmed with ostrich feathers. The dances, which are slow and 
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dignified, are all performed while the Host is exposed, and are executed 
within the sanctuary. Devout Spaniards would be outraged to hear 
these dances stigmatised as profane ! 

Processions, of course, still form an essential part of Roman 
Catholic ritual; Lourdes, Paray-le-Monial, and the Lenten daily 
processions in Rome to the appointed church selected for a ‘ station,’ 
bear testimony to the survival of one of the oldest forms of worship 
the world has practised in every creed. 

That they are carried out to-day with order and decorum is a 
result of our modern ethical conception of the fitness of things. A 
general acceptation, under these circumstances, of all exterior forms 
and demonstrations attached to different kinds of worship would 
prove that we are universally progressing towards a more perfect 
religious tolerance, and much will be achieved in this direction when 
all grasp the fundamental truth that there will always be ‘ the few’ 
and ‘the many,’ and that for the greater part of humanity outward 
demonstration must ever be a sine gua non of the faith that is in 
them. 


G. Viturers HemMinea. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A WANDERING FRIAR 


THE most curious and instructive autobiography of the Middle Ages 
is at the same time one of the least read. Brother Salimbene 
of Parma lived from the days of St. Francis into those of Dante, 
among the most stirring political struggles of his time and the 
most varied events of war; a wanderer by choice and profession, 
sitting one day side by side with St. Louis and at other times 
with Asdente, the simple-minded cobbler-prophet whom Dante has 
so rudely thrust down to hell. A man religious enough to have 
lived in close and sympathetic friendship with the greatest and 
most saintly men of his Order, yet not too ascetic to take the 
most Pepysian interest in all the gossip of the cloister ; and, most 
precious perhaps of all, one who wrote with instinctive and unsparing 
frankness, not for curious modern eyes, but for friends and fellow- 
Franciscans, and more especially for the edification of his favourite 
niece, herself a nun of the same Order. ‘ For the writer of history,’ 
he says, ‘ ought to be impartial, and not merely to describe the evil 
that is in a man, while keeping silence as to his good qualities :’ 
and again, ‘the spirit bloweth whither it listeth, neither is it in 
man’s power to hinder the spirit . . . . nor can I tell my stories 
otherwise than as they happened in truth, and as I have seen with 
mine own eyes.’ With no attempt to conceal his prejudices; as 
frank as Boswell himself about his own weaknesses, he is the most 
valuable existing historian of Italian life in the period between St. 
Francis and Dante. 

Why then is he so little known? His Chronicle was first printed 
in 1857, in an expensive form and a limited edition ; which edition 
is itself grievously imperfect, being based on a transcript of the 
original MS. not only faulty in other respects, but also mercilessly 
expurgated from the point of view of ecclesiastical propriety. Efforts 
were indeed made to print from a complete copy, but the MS. was 
bought into the Vatican in order to prevent this; not until the 
late Pope’s reign did the real Salimbene, together with all other 
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Vatican MSS., become accessible to students. Since then, several 
complete editions have been projected, but the very number of 
separate projects seem to have hindered each other, though now at 
last the Chronicle is soon to appear in the great series of ‘Monumenta 
Germaniz.’ The present writer, having been enabled to fill up all 
important gaps in the text by the kindness of Professors Clédat of 
Lyons and Holder-Egger of Berlin, to whom he owes a heavy debt of 
gratitude, has for some time been engaged on a complete translation 
of those very considerable portions of the Chronicle which are best 
calculated to interest the Dante scholar and the student of medieval 
manners; and meanwhile, by the courtesy of the Editor of this 
Review, he is enabled here to give a summary of a book so im- 
portant for the study of Dante and of the thirteenth-century 
Franciscans. 

Our Chronicler was not related to the Niccold Salimbeni whom 
Dante mentions.' He was of the noble family di Adamo of Parma, 
and was born in 1221, the year of St. Dominic’s death. The family 
lived next door to the beautiful Baptistery, and loved it as Dante 
loved his ‘ bel San Giovanni.’ This house was sold later on to the 
grandson of an old noble, of whom Salimbene tells us that 


whenever he was not at worship in the church, he used to sit with his neighbours 
under the public portico beside the Bishop’s palace, speaking of God or listening 
gladly to them that spake of Him. Nor would he suffer that boys should throw 
stones against the Baptistery or the Cathedral, to destroy the carvings and paint- 
ings; nay rather, whenever he saw this he waxed wroth and ran swiftly and beat 
them with a leather thong, as though he had been set to guard the buildings. 


We have a vivid picture of this home by the Baptistery. Guido 
di Adamo, the father, had been a crusader: his wife, Imelda, was 


a humble and devout lady, fasting oft, and giving freely to the poor. Never 
was she seen to be wroth; never did she smite any of her maidservants with her 
hand. . . . She was wont to tell me how, at the time of the great earthquake, I 
lay in the cradle, and she caught up my two sisters, one under each arm, for they 
were but small; and, leaving me in my cradle, she ran to the home of her father 
and mother and brethren ; for she feared, as she said, lest the Baptistery should 
fall on her, since our home was hard by. Wherefore I never loved her so dearly, 
since she should have cared more for me, the boy, than for the girls. But she 
herself said that, being better grown, they were easier for her to carry. 


There were two more brothers, one of whom died young, while the 
other took the Franciscan habit; and so the name died out. ‘ We 
destroyed our house here on earth, that we might build it in 
Heaven.’ A third brother, John, was the son of a concubine. 
There was a definite note of piety in the family; and, like the 
majority in Parma, it espoused the Guelf (or Church) side in that 
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bitter war between Pope and Emperor. ‘My father’s mother was a 
wise lady, and one hundred years old when she died. I lived fifteen 
years with her in my father’s house; how often she warned me to 
eschew evil company and cleave to the good, and to be prudent and 
well-mannered and good, so often may God’s blessing light upon 
her!’ ‘The Lord Balian of Sidon, a great baron of France, who had 
come from the Holy Land to the Emperor Frederick the Second,’ 
stood godfather to the child, who seems to have grown up very 
much after his grandmother’s pattern, for at home he was called 
Ognibene (All-good). After the elder brother’s entrance into the 
cloister, the father’s one hope for the family lay in this boy; yet he 
also, early in his seventeenth year, slipped away from home and 
entered as a novice into the Franciscan convent of Parma. The 
poor father’s despair, and his vain attempts to recover his son 
through the mediation of Emperor and Pope (with both of whom he 
had influence) are told by Salimbene with more vividness than show 
of filial affection. Indeed, like Montaigne (whom in many other 
respects he so closely resembles) he seems rather to have felt a wide 
and kindly sympathy with all, than any specially strong or exclusive 
affection for his own kin. So long as the boy himself wished to 
remain in the convent, neither Emperor nor Pope would undertake to 
removehim ; and Guido, though it was granted him to speak in private 
with his son, laboured in vain against the ‘witchcraft’ of those 


‘ drivellers ’"—the actual word he used is hardly to be translated. At 
length, 


despairing of my return, he threw himself upon the ground before the brethren and 
the laymen, who had come with him, and cried, ‘I commit thee to a thousand 
devils, accursed son, together with thy brother who is here with thee and who 
also hath seduced thee. My curse cleave to thee to all Eternity, and send thee 
to the devils of hell.’ And so he departed, troubled beyond measure; but we 
remained in great consolation, giving thanks unto God and saying to Him ‘ They 
shall curse, but Thou shalt bless.’ 


Guido went back to his dreary home, and in later year his wife 
entered the cloister; while his natural son, having gone on a 
pilgrimage to St. James of Compostella, settled in Toulouse on the 
way home, married, and died there. Ognibene, for his part, slept the 
sleep of the just that night in the convent, dreaming that the 
Virgin Mother came to comfort him and laid her Son into his arms 
to be caressed. Soon afterwards, an aged friar—the last to whom 
St. Francis had given the habit with his own hands—gave our 
chronicler a new name for his new life. ‘My son, none is good save 
God alone. Henceforth, be thou called Brother Salimbene, for thou 
hast leapt well (bene salisti) in that thou hast entered this Order.’ 
Let us pause here to gather from Salimbene’s own frank life-story of 
nearly seventy years, what sort of a world it was from which, and 
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what sort of an Order into which, he leapt thus intrepidly at the age 
of sixteen and a half. For it was Dante’s world; Parma and 
Florence are not 120 miles apart, and, while the poet was born in 
1265, the friar lived at least to the middle of 1288. 

As to the outer world of that time, the most superficial perusal 
of the Commedia would lead us to expect that it was a cruel one, 
though not so cruel, we are often told, but that it was redeemed by its 
knightly virtues and its living faith. If even the Paradiso reminds 
us frequently of violence and murder, yet the nobility of the poet’s 
style does at least give another vent_to our thoughts even in the 
Inferno, and we do not pause to consider too closely how it must 
have been to live in Ezzelino’s city, or even under that most religious 
king whom Dante accuses of poisoning St. Thomas Aquinas. But 
Salimbene jots all these things down, chapter and verse, in a matter- 
of-fact way which gives the imagination no excuse for flying off at a 
tangent. Of the seventy-six years embraced by his chronicle proper, 
twenty-one only are free from the express record of war in the 
writer's own immediate neighbourhood. Of these twenty-one years, 
three were desolated by plagues which put a stop even to warfare : 
one was devoted to the mania of flagellation which succeeded the 
worst year of plague: two more were years of famine in which the 
poor died like flies: two again were darkened by the deaths of 
countless multitudes of crusaders. Nor does the chronicler leave us 


without explicit testimony as to the general character of those wars 
which, in detail, he often dismisses in half a dozen words. Here is 
his account (slightly condensed) of a period of some twenty years 


which he spent in Romagna :-— 


Near the towns armed soldiers guarded the labourers all day long; this was 
necessary on account of the bandits, who had increased beyond measure. For 
they would take men and carry them off to their dungeons; and those who did 
not redeem themselves with money, them would they hang up by the feet or by 
the hands, or pull out their teeth. For they were more cruel than devils; and he 
that went by the way would as lief meet the devil as meet his fellow-man. For 
one had ever suspicion of another, lest he might purpose to carry him off to 
prison; and the land became a desert, wherein was neither husbandman nor 
wayfarer. And evil was multiplied upon the earth; and the birds and beasts of 
the field increased beyond measure, for they found no household beasts in the 
villages to eat according to their wont, since the villages were altogether burnt. 
Wherefore wolves came thronging thick together round the city moats, howling 
horribly for intolerable anguish of hunger ; and they crept by night into the cities, 
and ate men, women or children that slept under the porticos or in waggons; 
nay, at times they even broke through the walls of houses and throttled babes in 
their very cradles. No man could believe, but if he had seen it with his own eyes, 
as I did, the horrible deeds that were done at that time, both by men and by 
divers kinds of beasts. 


Nor was it much better within the cities. The whole book reeks 
of intestine wars, and the devilish cruelties of fellow-citizens. The 
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Emperor, provoked by an absent noble, has his daughter, ‘ who 
was a most fair dam#l,’ cast alive into a furnace. When Alberigo 
da Romano was taken at last, the victors ripped out the bones from 
the living flesh of his sons, and dashed them into the parents’ faces, 
in revenge for the not less sickening cruelties which the tyrant had 
practised in the days of his power. One noble ruffian dashes out 
the brains of his own infant grandson against the wall; others, in 
the hour of victory, slaughter children in their cradles. Nearly a 
whole quarto page, in another place, is devoted to the fiendish 
tortures inflicted by political opponents who, in these degenerate 
days of ours, would simply bark at each other in the newspapers. 
Nor is there much in Salimbene to countenance the ideal of 
knightly romance: seldom do we catch any glimpse of true chivalry 
among all these conflicts. Here and there we find a noble of real 
piety ; here and there one who is capable, for instance, of sheltering 
a defenceless orphan in spite of a feud with the dead father. But 
the prevailing atmosphere is, to say the least of it, hardly favourable 
to the theory prevalent in some quarters that the medieval noble, 
though rough, was a specially genuine diamond under the surface. 
We find a noble forger of wills; nobles who permit themselves in 
public the grossest of words and gestures; casual but significant 
glimpses of filth and vermin, both literally and morally. A rich and 
well-born maiden is about to be left an orphan ; Salimbene hastens to 
arrange a match for her—not very advantageous in many ways—but, 
as the dying father said, left to herself among the chivalry of the 
thirteenth century, ‘ forte facta fuisset meretria.’ 

All these things, however, show pretty transparently in other 
records of the time; nor can it be seriously doubted that this was a 
world from which thousands of peace-loving souls must have leapt 
into the cloister with the deepest possible sense of relief—even 
though it were one of the few cloisters which still adhered to their 
primitive asceticism. Salimbene, who hated war almost like a 
Quaker, may very well have felt small regret, even in a material 
sense, for the noble house which he had left to ruin on earth. Let 
us see then—for here his testimony is beyond all price—what 
sort of a house it was that he builded for himself in Heaven. 

The thirteenth century is a period to which many souls have 
looked fondly back from modern times, under the perfectly true im- 
pression that the power of the Christian hierarchy has at no time 
been so great in the state, and that no century can show a brighter 
roll of names in religious history. And among all the glories of 
that age, there was assuredly none greater than the first beginnings 
of that Order in which our chronicler took refuge, yet it is known 
that even the Saint himself in his later years was driven almost 
to despair by the growth of a ‘ moderate’ or ‘ relaxed’ party within 
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his Order; and the generation of those who had known him in the 
flesh had not yet passed away before those ‘ Spirituals’ who still clung 
to the strict rule of St. Francis and Pope Innocent found them- 
selves treated as rebels and schismatics by the moderate party, 
strong now in the support of the reigning popes. How under 
persecution the Spirituals developed first anti-papal and then 
definitely heretical tendencies, is rather a matter for later history, 
and Salimbene is not very communicative on the subject. Yet it is 
surprising, on the other hand, how little he has to tell us in general 
of the original apostolic poverty and simplicity, though he entered 
the Order within twelve years of the founder’s death, and was inti- 
mately connected with several of his closest companions. But 
Salimbene was no man of extremes; and, for the moderates, old 
things had already become new. Nothing had been more striking 
than the lay and unsacerdotal (though not, of course, anti-sacerdotal ) 
character of St. Francis’ mission; he himself never proceeded to 
priest’s orders ; yet so much had this already changed in a few years, 
that to Salimbene it is already ‘absurd’ that laymen should be pro- 
moted to responsible posts over the heads of priests. Already the 
friars have splendid houses and churches; at Reggio they buy the 
Emperor’s palace, and have to enlarge it; at Genoa they have no 
scruple in ousting a parish priest, with all due forms of holy violence, 
from his own church. Everywhere they accept rich outsiders for 
burial, and break or evade the Rule in the matter of dress, food, and 
private property ; when a riot breaks out, the robbers at once scent 
pillage in a Franciscan convent. Nor does Salimbene show any re- 
morse on the only two occasions on which he seems even aware of these 
changes. His ideal of a pious city is one in which ‘a hundred 
Brethren Minor might live decently and conveniently, and abundantly 
supplied with all things necessary.’ There are saints enough in his 
pages—real saints, and not mere ascetics—yet his average friar is 
already far from the type of the ‘ Fioretti’ and the ‘Speculum,’ and 
fast approaching the modern Franciscan as described by Mr. Joseph 
McCabe. There is already the frank love of good cheer and good 
wine; the same collocation of hymns and drinking-songs; the 
same anecdotes unsuited for repetition in general company. But 
at least there is one brighter side to Salimbene’s picture. Mr. 
McCabe lays stress on the idleness and comparative uselessness of 
the modern friars; yet for the century that followed St. Francis’ 
death, at least, they were the most powerful agents of civilisation in 
Europe. We see from Salimbene how truly many of them loved 
learning (though here, again, in the teeth of the Saint’s prohibition) ; 
how they worked to console the sick and the captives ; their efforts 
to make peace between conflicting factions ; their missionary labours 
among the people—though they had now begun to write out their 
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sermons for learning by heart; and the worthy friar describes with 
singular naiveté the working of a bogus miracle by a missionary 
coterie for the edification of the vulgar. One of its authors was a 
coryphzus of the Order, who worked real miracles later on, both in 
life and in death. It is quite amusing, indeed, to note how often 
our author, recording the decease of some particular friend, ascribes 
thaumaturgic virtues to his bones; and one almost fancies that he 
cherished the hope of a similar distinction for himself some day, 
when he should come to lie beside his brethren in the ‘ good strong, 
thick, stupefying incense smoke’ of the choir. One miracle he has 
at least worked, in embalming for all time, he alone of his age, 
a complete specimen of the human conscience in embryo — that 
rudimentary religious and moral conscience of the thirteenth century, 
presenting a very different development of organs to that which we 
should have inferred from an exclusive anatomy of modern souls. 
The friars, then, were the great civilisers of the thirteenth 
century: but everything is comparative; and we need not wonder 
that there is no longer the same place for them in the modern 
world. Some such movement, springing fresh from our own age, 
and helping us against our besetting sins, we may well pray to see: 
to the men themselves who were so much above their time, and 
helped so truly to make a better time for us, we owe a heavy debt 
of reverence and gratitude: but we have no right to shut our eyes 
to the rea] state of morals and civilisation among them. All 
generations and all ages have the same perilous river to cross; and 
we shall learn a truer lesson by marking narrowly where our fore- 
fathers missed the ford, than by whispering pious legends of a 
bygone time when men passed dry-shod over the face of the waters. 
It will be easier to realise how truly Heaven-sent was the ordinary 
friar, with all his weaknesses, if we look frankly at the condition of 
the secular clergy (themselves definitely in advance of the laity) 
during those seventy years which followed the sweeping reforms of 
the most powerful Pope of the middle ages. Sixteen popes come 
within Salimbene’s scope; to only three of them does he afford hearty 
praise. He complains of their struggles with worldly sovereigns for 
worldly power—yet the friars were a sort of papal militia—and others 
of them he taxes severely with nepotism. Without alluding to the 
gluttony which condemned Martin the Fourth to Dante’s pur- 
gatory, he reproaches him with embezzlement of crusade money, 
and extravagant expenditure in civil war. His general attitude 
towards the successor of St. Peter is the attitude of his age; a 
mixture of deference and free criticism which is strangely incon- 
sistent, but thoroughly medieval. He believes that Innocent the 
Third dabbled in sorcery; that Alexander the Fourth and Honorius 
the Fourth were cut off by God for their lukewarm support of the 
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Order of St. Francis. He condemns papal greed with great plain- 
ness, and is naturally still more plainspoken abont the avarice, 
luxury, and uselessness of the cardinals. Of his bishops, one was 
rich and miserly, and suspected of heresy ; another, on his deathbed, 
frankly repudiated any belief in transubstantiation, and owned to 
having accepted the mitre as a commercial speculation: a third 
would have been more in his place as a swineherd or a ‘leper’ than 
as a bishop. Heresy was rife in the Peninsula: even in France, 
the failure of St. Louis’ crusade provoked an outburst of not merely 
anti-clerical but downright anti-christian feeling. ‘For in those days 
when the friars begged alms in France in Christ’s name, men 
gnashed their teeth at them and, before their faces, they would call 
some other beggar and give him money, saying “Take this in 
Mahomet’s name, for he is mightier than Christ.”’ Salimbene has 
plenty to tell us of false and suspected miracles, false and suspected 
relics ; of the practical impossibility of enforcing anything like the 
theoretical ecclesiastical discipline; of church adherents who, after 
they had managed to drive the Imperialists into exile, turned and 
rent each other as fiercely as the Guelf party rent itself in Dante’s 
Florence. On the corruption of the parish clergy he dwells with the 
emphasis natural to a friar: but his indictment, however terrible, 
receives ample confirmation from other sources. He describes what 
he found upon his missionary rounds—priestly usurers, priestly 
tavern-keepers: their church furniture sordid, their vestments 
filthy : the host itself all fly-blown; and we need not wonder now 
that St. Francis looked upon it as no small part of his mission to 
sweep neglected churches, and provide decent receptacles for the 
holy wafer in which, since 1215, every Catholic was bound to see 
the very flesh and blood of Christ. One day a friend of Salimbene’s 
officiated on a feast: day ata parish church. There was no stole, except 
the girdle of the priest’s concubine, keys and all; ‘and when the friar 
turned round to say Dominus vobiscum, the keys jingled in the ears 
of the congregation.’ 

This brings us to the greatest scandal of the thirteenth-century 
Church. Salimbene is at one with Bonaventura, Saint and Doctor of 
the Church, in accusing the parish clergy of widespread immorality, 
and of using the confessional as an engine of seduction. It would be 
out of place in this article to quote his accusations and anecdotes in 
full, even if my space sufficed; but here, too, the picture is abun- 
dantly supported by contemporary evidence. Salimbene’s contem- 
porary, for instance, the holy and energetic Archbishop Odo Rigaldi 
of Rouen, has left a diary of his diocesan visitations which records, 
for the first ten years, a rough average of one unchaste priest per 
five parishes. The parish clergy, of course, complained bitterly of 
the way in which friars were allowed to usurp their functions, more 
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especially those of confession and preaching ; and this subject cropped 
up among others at the Council of Ravenna in 1261. Salimbene 
records the wrath of the presiding Archbishop: ‘To whom, then, shall 
I commit confessions if not to the friars? Shall I commit to the priest 
Gerard, here present, the hearing of women’s confessions, when I know 
very well that he has a whole houseful of sons and daughters? And 
would that Gerard stood alone and without companions in this matter!’ 
Many of these connections, as in contemporary England, were no 
doubt looked upon as a sort of morganatic marriage: but St. Bona- 
ventura’s statement that the Italian clergy were the more depraved 
of the two is again corroborated by Salimbene. ‘A hundred times’ 
he has heard them quote si non caste, tamen caute (if not chastely, 
at least cautiously !), and attribute the words, with an ignorance 
startling even in that age, to St. Paul ! 

After all, the lower clergy did but follow the example of their 
betters. In spite of the fact that the two greatest Popes of the later 
Middle Ages had striven their hardest in the cause of celibacy, and 
that for two centuries this had been an established rule of the Church, 
Salimbene found himself at one time obliged to discourage the 
advances of a nun who was daughter to a Cardinal Legate and 
granddaughter to a Pope. To another of the contemporary Popes he 
assigns children by name; and another time he breaks out with the 
impatient and no doubt too sweeping generalisation ‘ they promote 
their bastards, and call them nephews.’ Of the Bishops, whose 
immediate duty it was to visit and purify the parish clergy, he has 
strange stories to tell. Take, for instance (and by no means the 
worst instance), the very Archbishop of Ravenna, whose righteous 
rebuke silenced the erring Gerard. This dignitary had a son and a 
daughter, the former of whom was always ready to get you a suffi- 
cient prebend from his father ‘ for a consideration,’ while the latter 
was offered in marriage to a pious knight, who, however, liked 
neither her birth nor her dowry of Church money. The Archbishop 
gave Salimbene the authentic corpse of Eliseus the prophet as readily 
as if it had been a cast-off-coat: ‘For he cared more for wars than 
for relics of saints.’ He had half-roasted one servant on a spit, half 
or wholly drowned another, and left a third to be eaten up by rats in 
prison ; ‘ for he was scarcely less feared than Ezzelino da Romano.’ 
In his palace near Ravenna he was wont to pace the court from side to 
side ‘ singing as he went some antiphon in praise of the Blessed Virgin : 
and if it were summer he would drink at each corner; for at each 
corner of his palace he had a pitcher of choice wine, set in the 
coldest water. For he was amighty drinker.’ So also was his successor 
in the office of Papal Legate, who confided once to our good friar 
that he scarcely knew how any bishop could escape damnation. 
The Cistercian Czsarius of Heisterbach, in this same century, 
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discusses the same question at some length, and is, if possible, still 
more pessimistic as to episcopal prospects in the next world! 

I have left myself no space to treat fully of the lighter side of 
the chronicle—the author's naive curiosity, his humour, his happy 
and sympathetic portraits of the many good men he had known. 
Again, though Professor Norton has filled a whole article with 
quotations from Salimbene which complete or correct our knowledge 
of Dante’s characters, he has even thus left out several of the most 
important passages. For indeed the chronicle itself is another 
Commedia, lacking, of course, the distinctive majesty of the 
altissimo poeta, but thronged with figures not less living and still 
more varied, and rich in those contrasts so characteristic of the 
Middle Ages and so incomprehensible to our own century—con- 
trasts in externals, in faith, in morals, not only between man and 
man, but within one and the same personality. The book is 
studded, like an illuminated missal, with brilliant miniatures—the 
servant girl tripping across the cathedral with a love-song on her 
lips, and thus inspiring brother Henry of Pisa with one of his 
sweetest sacred airs—the first recorded ‘climb’ in the modern 
mountaineering sense, and the smoke-breathing dragon which the 
successful tourist found at the summit—the saint’s toe which, after 
receiving unbounded honour from the multitude, was found to be a 
mere unconsecrated clove of garlic! Saints, canonised and un- 
canonised, find themselves here in company with ‘my friend 
Bonusdies the Jew’ or with witty profligates like the Canon-Poet of 
Cologne ; and among them swarm strange creatures half-saint half- 
sinner ; founders of new Orders that blossom into full-blown heresies ; 
religious vagabonds compounded in equal parts of Captain Costigan 
and Frate Ginepro; an abortive necromancer who turns to theology 
and just misses being Pope; and a Pope who, condescending to 
necromancy, raises a ghost not less plain-spoken than Salimbene 
himself; the great Frederick the Second, ‘ Marvel of the World,’ 
ripping up living men to study the process of digestion, and the 
great Innocent the Third trying on the Holy Coat, to compare his 
own stature with Christ’s. It is a dizzy world—almost an incredible 
world to those who have never realised that the dry bones of this 
strange race lie about in thousands among contemporary records, 
and that Salimbene is only exceptional in his supreme gift of 
clothing them with flesh and breathing the spirit of life into them. 
Above all it is Dante’s world; here we may almost reach out our 
hands and touch the bars against which his spirit beat, and within 
whose pale the bulk of mankind, then as now, struggled onwards 
each in his own way towards his own conception of salvation—a 
conception by no means so definite in the thirteenth century even 
among the generality of thinking men as most Church historians 
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would have us believe. We are too prone to forget how deeply the 
great poet’s mind is necessarily influenced—partly in attraction, 
still more in repulsion—by the sordid realities among which he 
lived. There can be no better commentary on the Commedia thana 
true picture of its contemporary social life, and in no one book can 
that life be studied with such profit and pleasure as in the Chronicle 
of Brother Salimbene. 


G. G. CouLToN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


OFFICIAL POOR RELIEF IN RUSSIA 


A ‘TOPSYTURVY’ SYSTEM 


Ar the request of the present Tsaritsa, a well-known philanthropist 
once spent several months, in Russia, travelling round from village 
to village, trying to find out what arrangements were in force for the 
relief of the destitute. On his arrival in one village he was informed 
that the communal authorities, the Mir, were holding a meeting. He 
joined them at once and explained his business. They seemed quite 
pleased to see him, and answered all his questions readily. They 
had twenty-three paupers to provide for, they told him ; and of these 
some were cripples and some were children, but most were old men 
and women. 

‘How do you provide for them?’ the Tsaritsa’s commissioner 
inquired. 

‘Very well indeed,’ the authorities replied unanimously and 
emphatically. 

‘Yes, but how ?’ 

‘We have an excellent arrangement. It works admirably,’ they 
assured him, exchanging, as it seemed to him, self-congratulatory 
glances the while. 

‘ Yes, but what is the arrangement ?’ he insisted. ‘ Tell me exactly 
what you do for your poor.’ 

* We send them out to beg in other villages,’ the Starosta replied, 
with the air of a man who is doing his fellows good service and knows 
it. ‘ They are all out begging now,’ he added. 

It was mid-winter; the whole country was covered with snow ; 
and the nearest village was miles away. 

The Tzaritsa’s commissioner told me this story himself; and, 
although he warned me that it would be unfair to regard the village 
in question as quite a typical village, still he admitted that there 
were hundreds of Russian villages where the destitute were provided 
for in much the same fashion. 

I was in Russia when I met him, trying to do in towns what he had 
already done in villages; trying, in fact, to find out how the poor 
were dealt with there, not privately, by the charitable, or by the 
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Church, but officially, by the authorities. I knew, of course, before I 
went there, that there was no Poor Law in force in the Tsar’s 
dominions, no regular poor-relief system ; still, as I knew also that 
a large section of the population belonged to the poverty-stricken 
class, I had taken it for granted that there must be a State-organised 
relief system of some sort, if only for the warding off of starvation. 
When, on my arrival in St. Petersburg, however, I applied for infor- 
mation concerning this system, those to whom I did apply seemed 
embarrassed. There was a poor-relief system, or, at any rate, there 
were poor-relief arrangements, I was assured again and again; but 
what they were or who made them no one seemed to know. Even 
the very man who in theory was taking care of the poor—the civil 
director of one of the police sections—was evidently in doubt, the first 
time I saw him, not only as to how they were taken care of, but also 
as to whether it was, or was not, he who was taking care of them. 
As a point of fact—he admitted it later—he had never given a 
thought either to them or their affairs during the many long years 
he had been in office. 

As it was with this official, so it was, I soon found, with all the 
Russian State officials. Nothing could exceed their kindly courtesy ; 
they were manifestly not only willing, but anxious, to give me all the 
information I could possibly desire concerning what the State was 
doing for the poor; but, unfortunately, they had no information to 
give ; there was no information, indeed, to be given, as the State—as 
apart from the police—was doing nothing. It was not even watch- 
ing over the administration of poor relief, I discovered ; excepting 
in Moscow, indeed, and possibly another town or two, there was no 
regular poor-relief administration to watch over. In this huge empire, 
with its 130,000,000 inhabitants, of whom nearly ninety out of 
every hundred belong to the handworking class, the State has 
never yet attempted to organise poor relief, or do anything else for 
the poor, except to punish them sometimes for being poor. Nor 
does it even force local authorities to do anything for them ; on the 
contrary, more often than not it throws difficulties in the way of 
such of the local authorities as really try to help them. And so far 
as these authorities are municipalities, they, for the most part, do 
not try. InSt. Petersburg, for instance, the municipality practically 
refuses to accept any responsibility whatever with regard to the 
poor : beyond paying for the board and lodging of a certain number 
of old men and women, it does nothing for them at all; in fact, it 
ignores their existence. And this not so much because it has no 
money to spend on them as because it is, as it says, tied hand and 
foot by the State. 

Although there is no State-organised poor-relief system in 
Russia, there is, of course, a relief system of a sort, one that seems 
simply to have ‘ growed’ there, and smacks strongly of the soil. The 
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peculiarity of this system is that the burden it entails falls not on 
the community as a whole, not on the rich, but on the poor—in towns 
both in practice and theory on the poor, and in rural districts in 
practice, if not in theory. It is, in fact, as if here in England work- 
houses were supported entirely by future workhouse inmates, and 
persons paying income-tax were not required to pay the poor-rate. 

In St. Petersburg, as in other Russian towns, the inhabitants are 
divided into five classes—viz. nobles, priests, merchants, small 
traders, and handworkers ; and so far as poor relief is concerned, each 
class forms a separate community, and must provide for its own poor. 
If, therefore, a nobleman were to become destitute and apply for 
relief, the cost of whatever was given to him would, in theory at any 
rate, fall on his fellow-nobles. In the same way the cost of relief 
given to a priest falls on his fellow-priests ; and that of relief given to 
a merchant, a small trader, or a handworker, falls on the merchants as 
a class, on the small traders as a class, or on the handworkers, as the 
case may be. But neither nobles nor priests require pauper relief 
as a rule, nor yet merchants, nor small traders. Unless overtaken by 
some sudden misfortune, indeed, a merchant can never possibly require 
pauper relief ; as, by one of the rules in force in his class, if his income 
falls below a certain amount, he ceases, at the end of the year, to be 
a merchant, and takes rank as a small trader, or even perhaps as a 
handworker ; just as a small trader, before sinking into destitution, 
becomes, as a rule, a handworker. Thus practically all who require 
relief are handworkers ; on the handworker class, therefore, falls the 
whole cost of the relief given, an arrangement, surely, that smacks of 
topsyturvydom. 

The arrangement in force in St. Petersburg with regard to sick 
relief is even more topsyturvy than that in force with regard to poor 
relief. Every working man or woman in the city must pay a rouble 
a year to the hospital fund, and has in return the right to free treat- 
ment in case of illness. Now, this method of raising money for the 
support of the hospitals would have much to commend it, were it 
not that the very same treatment for which the working classes must 
pay their roubles is given to the higher classes gratis. In St. Peters- 
burg all classes alike have the right, in case of illness, to claim admission 
to hospitals ; while it is the working classes alone who are forced to 
contribute to their support. 

So far as regards poor relief, the fact of the working classes of 
St. Petersburg having to bear the full burden it entails is not quite such 
a hardship, it must be admitted, as it seems, for the burden is a very 
light one. It is only persons having what we should call a settlement 
in the town—4.e. persons inscribed in a class—who dare even ask for 
relief ; and among the workers certainly not one in ten, probably not 
one in twenty, has a settlement. The overwhelming majority of them 
are peasants who have left their communes for some reason or other 
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and made their way into the city. If one of these were to apply ior 
relief, he would promptly be sent back to his native commune, even 
though he might have left it sixty years before. Nay, a man born and 
bred in St. Petersburg may, if the son of an immigrant, be sent back 
to his father’s commune when his strength fails him. Every year 
hundreds of men and women who have spent practically their whole 
lives in the city, working for their daily bread, are turned out forcibly 
for no other reason than because they can work for it no longer. All 
these people must, whether they wish it not, betake themselves each 
to his—or her—commune, the moment the fancy seizes the police to 
issue the order for them to go. They may return, it is true, if they 
can elude the vigilance of the police ; and, as a point of fact, many of 
them do return, again and again. When I was in St. Petersburg 
there was a poor old woman who had just succeeded in smuggling 
herself into the city for the twentieth time. Still, the great mass 
of those who are sent away go, of course, to stay. Thus the cost of 
providing for the. worn-out workers of St. Petersburg, as of most 
Russian towns, falls chiefly on the rural communes. And this is the 
most topsyturvy touch of the whole system; for, poor as Russian 
towns are, they are still rich compared with the rural communes ; 
and hard as it is for the town workers to make both ends meet, it is 
still harder for the peasants: life for them, indeed, is more often than 
not one long struggle to ward off starvation. 

The money that is required for poor relief in St. Petersburg is 
voted by the members of the class which has to provide it. This is 
a mere matter of form, however, as vote it they must. Should they 
refuse they would forfeit at one fell swoop all their privileges as 
members of a class, and with them all their nights as citizens, even 
their right to remain in the city. It is the police who determine how 
much they must vote, and who, in most cases, take charge of the 
money when voted. Whatever is done, indeed, officially for the poor 
of St. Petersburg, is done by the police. The police are practically 
the only official caretakers of the poor, the only relieving officers ; 
and all that they ever do—excepting for the few they send 
to the depét—is to deal out doles from time to time to the 
more importunate among them, and grant the less importunate per- 
mission to beg. Granting permission to beg may be regarded, in fact, 
as the official solution of the pauper problem in Russian towns, the 
recognised method of providing for the destitute. Fortunately for 
the poor, begging in Russia is a lucrative calling, as all true Slavs are 
not only generous but superstitious ; and there is a proverb among 
them that luck turns its back on the man who refuses to give alms. 

There is not a single official institution in St. Petersburg for the 
benefit of the pauper class ; and, although there are two semi-official 
institutions that are professedly for their benefit, it is only professedly ; 
as, in reality, one of the two, the Beggars’ Depot, is maintained 
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chiefly for the convenience of the police ; and the other, the Gorod- 
skaia Bogodelnia, as a means of helping persons who have either some 
little money of their own, or friends able and willing either to give 
them money, or bring influence to bear on their behalf. The Beggars’ 
Depot is a very useful institution, police-ridden though it be ; and if 
there were more of its kind in the city there would be fewer deaths 
from starvation. It is a sort of combined prison, workhouse, casual 
ward, hospital, old-age home, and orphanage ; it is a general refuge 
for the destitute in fact, or rather for such of the destitute as the 
police cannot either send back to their communes, or, without risking 
unpleasantness, leave in the streets. Waifs and strays are taken 
there when found ; and so are the blind, the halt, the maimed, and 
the very old ; men, too, sometimes who are out of work and cannot 
be trusted to starve quietly, or who are of the sort the authorities 
deem it wise to keep under observation. The Gorodskaia Bogodelnia 
is the chief old-age home of St. Petersburg, the retreat to which, in 
theory, all the destitute who have a settlement in the city betake 
themselves when their working days are over. In practice, however, 
as opposed to theory, the very poor—the destitute class at any rate— 
rarely cross its threshold, as all who go there must either pay for 
themselves at the rate of 72 roubles a year, or else induce either the 
municipality or some private person to pay for them. Of the 3,800 
inmates, 300 pay for themselves ; 700 are paid for by their friends ; 
and 2,800 by the municipality. The result of this arrangement is 
that the majority of the old people one finds there belong to the 
lower middle class; while most of the rest have been gentlemen’s 
servants, and are sent there by their former masters. Yet the home 
was built by Catherine the Second for the express benefit of the very 
poor ; and it would be an ideal refuge for them if they were allowed to 
go there. As it is they must content themselves with the Viazemsky 
Dom. 

The Viazemsky Dom is the great pauper resort of St. Petersburg, 
the refuge where the beggars who pass their days on church steps 
pass their nights, where all the flotsam and jetsam of the city, indeed, 
drift sooner or later. None the less, although it is under the surveil- 
lance of the police, it is not an official institution, but a private business 
concern, which is worked by its owner for the sole benefit of his own 
purse. It is a huge place ; in bygone days it was the palace of a great 
prince ; but it is now little better than a ruin, without any trace of 
its former splendour. There are holes in the roof, holes in the walls, 
holes everywhere ; and the stairs are in such a rickety state that one 
mounts them at the risk of one’s life. The dilapidation of the Dom, 
however, is as nothing compared with its squalor, its dirt: the man 
who has not seen it does not know what dirt really is. It must be 
centuries since the house was either swept or garnished, and the 
smell. . . . There is not another capital in Europe where the authorities 
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would dare allow such a building to stand ; they would burn it down 
with all possible speed, if for nothing but the fear of plague and pesti- 
lence. And thousands of the poor of St. Petersburg pay five kopejki 
each a night for the privilege of sleeping there. 

The great halls and salons of former days have been transformed 
into long corridors, some of which have a little room partitioned off 
at one end. In the corridors there is no furniture excepting a sort of 
table about six feet wide, fixed against the wall the whole length of 
the apartment. On this—it is bare wood—the inmates sleep, men, 
women, and children, all huddled together, as closely packed as 
sardines in a box. It is a horrible sight, all these people lying there in — 
one great mass, as it were, the drunken, the vicious, the diseased, 
shoulder to shoulder with decent folk, young and old, whose only 
crime is their poverty. Most of the inmates seemed too tired to make 
much noise the night when, under the. guidance of police officials, 
I paid the Dom a visit ; still there was hardly a room in which some 
drunken fellow or other was not doing his best to render life a burden 
to his fellows. In one room where the cursing and swearing and 
maudling seemed worse even than elsewhere, a lad with a thin delicate 
face and eyes all aglow with enthusiasm was vainly trying to drown 
the noise by reading aloud from the Gospel. In another—this was 
hardly bigger than a cupboard—we found three young girls lying 
asleep. One of the police officials had thrown open the door without 
ever a knock or a word of apology ; and, in reply toa horrified remon- 
strance, he exclaimed with a look of unfeigned amazement, ‘ No right 
to open the door? Why, it is the girls who had no right to shut it!’ 

I have seen many wretched resorts for the poverty-stricken in my 
time, but never another resort so wretched, or so demoralising, as this 
Viazemsky Dom. I have visited many cities, too, where the poor are 
neglected, but never another city where they are neglected officially 
so wantonly and pitiably as in St. Petersburg. 

In Moscow a very different state of things prevails with regard to 
the treatment of the poor from that which prevails in St. Petersburg. 
The Moscow municipality, which is both richer and more independent 
than any other Russian municipality, has made a clean sweep of the 
typical Russian relief system, with its antiquated notions concerning 
the responsibility of each section of the community for its own 
members, and has organised a regular poor-relief system—one which, 
it prides itself, is founded on the English system. The town is 
divided into districts, and each district has its own board of guardians, 
honorary officials, who are, however, appointed, not elected, and who 
cannot refuse to act. These guardians are responsible for all the 
outdoor paupers in the city. They are expected not only to watch 
over them and take care of them, but to supply them, when necessary, 
with food and clothing, at their own expense, too, in a great measure ; 
for, although the municipality does give them money, it does not 
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even profess to give them a quarter of what they must spend. The 
rest, it tells them, they must find for themselves—must, in fact, 
either give, or persuade their friends to give. Nowhere, perhaps, 
out of Russia would such an arrangement as this be possible; but 
there it works fairly satisfactorily, so far, at least, as the poor are 
concerned. 

Then the municipality maintains a large number of well-organised 
institutions for the benefit of the poor. It has a huge workhouse, 
where all sorts and conditions find a refuge; and attached to it is, on 
the one side, a colony for the unemployed, and, on the other, a home 
for old men and women whose characters are none of the best. The 
respectable aged poor it lodges, so far as space can be found for them, 
in old-age homes, where they are made extremely comfortable. As 
for the children, for them it has not only orphanages and homes of 
all kinds, but, what is much more remarkable, some very well-managed 
schools, over which it watches with infinite care and pride. The city 
has even founded holiday-homes for the more delicate of its boys 
and girls, and has made arrangements by which all the poor children 
who go to the elementary schools are taken for walks in the country 
from time to time. Moscow is the model city of the Empire, in fact, 
in all that relates to the poor. The treatment it metes out to the 
destitute among its inhabitants is quite surprisingly good, indeed, 
considering the difficulties it has to contend against ; for more often 
than not its best-laid plans are thrown completely out of gear by the 
meddling of State officials, who for the most part look decidedly 
askance on its zeal for education, and have but little sympathy with 
its philanthropic schemes. Even in Moscow there is, it must be 
admitted, great suffering among the poor. Still, there is certainly 
much less suffering there than elsewhere in Russia. 

As for other Russian towns—among Russian towns I do not include 
those of Finland, Poland, or the German Provinces, it must be noted 
—they all, or almost all, so far as I could judge, model their arrange- 
ments on those of St. Petersburg rather than of Moscow, and leave 
their poor more or less to fend for themselves. One old gentleman, 
it is true, assured me that Astrakhan had an ideal poor-relief system. 
He had organised it himself,on Elberfeld lines, when governor there 
some thirty years before. Unfortunately, when I was in Russia, no 
trace of his work was to be found. Most of the towns seemed—at 
least, if the affirmations of their officials were to be trusted—to be 
just on the point of doing something for their poor, but very few of 
them had begun to do anything; and this in many cases, certainly, 
because they had never had the money wherewith to do anything. 
In one place, however, where there were no poor-relief arrange- 
ments of any sort, I was gravely, and I believe truthfully, 
informed by the governor that, had he known I was going, he 
would certainly have had some organised ready for me to see. 
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Some idea of the state of things that prevails may be gained from 
the fact that, in many districts, when a poor woman goes to prison 
she must take her children with her, because there is nowhere else for 
them to go; and they pass their days and nights shut up there with 
ordinary criminals. A committee, under the presidency of the 
Tsaritsa, is, it is true, trying to render this most pernicious arrange- 
ment unnecessary by organising special schools for these children ; 
but only three years ago I found both boys and girls even in the 
Moscow prisons. 

In rural Russia, curiously enough, poor relief is, at any rate in 
theory, more carefully organised than in towns, although on lines 
every whit as topsyturvy. In country districts the responsibility, 
so far as there is any responsibility, of providing for the poor rests 
on the local authorities, primarily on the communal authorities, the 
Mir where there is a Mir, or the other communal authorities where 
there is not. Thusit rests on the peasants themselves, for these autho- 
rities are peasants almost invariably. If the communal authorities, 
however, cannot provide for the poor, through sheer lack of money, 
then the duty devolves on the district authorities, the Zemstvos ; 
and if they, in their turn, cannot provide for them, and for the same 
reason, it devolves on the higher authorities, the Provincial Zemstvos. 
This arrangement would, no doubt, be excellent were it not that the 
overwhelming majority of Mirs and Zemstvos alike are practically 
always suffering from lack of money, and are therefore always unable 
to provide for their poor. Before communal authorities may spend 
one penny on poor relief or anything else local, they must pay their 
taxes ; and these amount, more often than not, to a good half of the 
full yield of all the land in the commune. It happens, indeed, some- 
times, when the harvest is bad, that the tax-gatherers claim the whole 
year’s crops; and the peasants are left to live as best they can until 
the next year’s crops have grown. 

Even if the communal authorities had the means of forcing the 
Zemstvos to come to their help, and they have not, the poor would 
reap no great benefit; for the Zemstvos cannot give money when 
they have none; and they, too, are always financially in very sore 
straits indeed. They have the right, it is true, to levy taxes, but 
there is nothing much excepting land on which to levy them in most 
districts ; and land is so heavily taxed by the central Government 
that it is only when the harvest is good that they venture to lay on 
it any additional burden. Then, before they may spend on poor relief 
any of the money they do raise, not only must they defray the cost 
of the whole administration of the district, but they must pay the 
salaries of police officials and other Government functionaries without 
number, and must keep them well supplied with horses ; they must 
build police-stations, recruiting-stations, and railway-stations when- 
ever they are needed, and see that all the caserns in the district are 
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in good repair, well lighted, and heated. There is neither bound nor 
limit, indeed, to what they must do excepting the goodwill and plea- 
sure of the central Government. By the time they have spent all 
the money the Government forces them to spend, they have none 
left for poor relief or anything else. Sometimes, it is true, when 
things go very badly with them—if there is a famine in the district, 
for instance—they may obtain a grant out of the Imperial purse ; 
but as the money granted must pass through many hands, and every 
hand levies its toll, there is not much of it left, as a rule, when it 
reaches them. And the Provincial Zemstvos are in precisely the 
same position as the District Zemstvos. There is hardly a Zemstvo 
in Russia, indeed, that is not completely at the end of its resources, 
and the great majority of them have for years been overwhelmed 
with debts. To expect them to come to the help of the communes 
by contributing a single rouble towards the relief of the poor is 
absurd, a mere fiction, one not even—as D’Israeli—founded on a 
fact. 

When, quite recently, the central Government sent round orders to 
the Zemstvos that they must see that the wives and children of the 
soldiers fighting in the Far East were properly cared for, many of 
these councils replied, stoutly or deprecatively, according to their 
tempers, that they neither could nor would do anything of the kind. 
‘We cannot feed women and children without food,’ they declared, 
‘and we have no food, nor have we the money wherewith to buy 
food.’ 

What is become of these luckless women and children, who 
must, of course, number thousands and thousands, I do not know; 
but the chances are they are being supported, so far as they are being 
supported at all, by the communal authorities ; for practically what- 
ever is done in rural Russia for the relief of the poor, excepting what 
is done by private charity, is done by these authorities—that is, by 
the peasants, the poor themselves, in fact. This being the case, the 
wonder is not that so little should be done for them, but so much, 
especially as what is done is done voluntarily, it must be remembered, 
as the State would never dream of taking the trouble to bring com- 
pulsion to bear in the matter. There are undoubtedly villages—as 
the village of which the Tsaritsa’s commissioner interviewed the 
Mir—where foik who are too old or too feeble to work are simply 
left to starve; but these are the exceptions. In the majority of 
villages the destitute, especially the aged destitute, are treated both 
kindly and generously : so long as there is a crust of bread they have 
their full share of it, and so long as there is a log of wood they have 
their fire. Ifa good year ever does come—if the harvest is plentiful 
and there is money in hand—then the peasants’ thoughts turn at 
once, as by instinct, to the building of orphanages or old-age homes. 
The most beautiful plans are made for the benefit of the poor ; and 
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if these plans remain plans, as they almost invariably do, it is only 
because two good years rarely come together. 

When the crops fail—and they often fail—then undoubtedly what 
we should call the permanent pauper class suffer cruelly in rural 
Russia, although not more cruelly, perhaps, than the rest of the com- 
munity. At the best of times there is never too much to eat either 
for the old or the young, the feeble or the strong, in a Russian village. 
In evil days, therefore, the gnawing of the grim wolf soon makes 
itself felt. Men, women, and children go about week after week, 
month after month, with hunger in their eyes, unless, indeed, death 
in its mercy comes to put an end to their misery. For this terrible 
state of things the communal authorities are, as a rule, in no way 
to blame ; for, with the best will in the world, they cannot at such 
times provide for the destitute, being themselves not infrequently 
within hailing distance of starvation. All that they can do for them 
is to send them out to beg. Sometimes, indeed, they themselves have 
no alternative but to join the ranks of the beggars. In districts 
where the soil is very poor, there are villages where the whole com- 
munity turn out regularly in winter, the Starosta at their head, and 
tramp from place to place, with nothing to rely on for their daily 
bread but the charity of their fellows. 

Were it not that in poor-relief matters, as in most other matters 
in Russia, what is left undone by the State is done, in a measure at 
least, by the individual, the present system must have collapsed 
utterly years ago. Long-suffering as the masses are in that part of 
the world, they would assuredly not have waited until now to rise 
against the classes had they had nothing but official relief to depend 
upon when destitute. Jacqueries in the country and labour troubles 
in towns would long ago have forced the Imperial Government for 
its own sake to organise something in the way of poor relief, had not 
the philanthropist lightened to some small extent the burden borne 
by the poverty-stricken. No people are so lavish in their charity 
as the Russians, no people give alms with the same reckless generosity. 
Never was I in a country where there are so many private institutions 
for the benefit of the poor, especially the aged poor. Then, although 
the State spends nothing on poor relief, and the local authorities 
the merest pittance, the Crown gives away huge sums in alms. Half 
the orphanages, charity schools, and almshouses in the Empire, as 
well as all the great foundling hospitals, are supported out of funds 
provided by the Tsar and members of his family. Unfortunately, 
however, as influence counts for more than either merit or necessity 
in deciding who shall and who shall not be admitted, the very poor 
derive but little benefit from any of these institutions, excepting the 
foundling hospitals, and the respectable poor no benefit at all even 
from these hospitals, as the doors are barred against children born in 
wedlock. It is influence, too, that determines the recipients of the 
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grants for the poor out of the Imperial purse. For these grants 
towns and villages apply on the most frivolous pretexts, and some- 
times they receive them, but only if they have friends at Court. Any- 
thing more absurdly wasteful, or anything more demoralising and 
unjust, than the way in which the Imperial charities are distributed 
it would be difficult to conceive. Whoever clamours most receives 
most, and while sturdy beggars flourish the respectable poor wax 
lean. If all the money that is given away in alms by the Tsar and 
his subjects were spent under a properly organised, carefully ad- 
ministered poor-relief system, no man, woman, or child need go 
hungry. As it is, the number of those who die of starvation is ap- 
palling. Elsewhere in Europe the poor die this death by twos and 
threes, sometimes, perhaps, by tens; but in Russia by hundreds, nay, 
thousands. There the life of the average worker in town and country 
alike is one long heart-breaking fight to secure food enough wherewith 
to keep body and soul together. The great mass of the people do not 
know what it is to have plenty to eat; year in, year out, they are always 
more or less hungry—they are more hungry just now even than 
usual. And this is in a great measure because of the taxes they are 
forced to pay, taxes for which they obtain in return nothing, not 
even the certainty of a few kopejki as pauper relief when too old and 
feeble to work. Little wonder the very air is alive with rumours of 
strikes and peasant risings. 

The State in Russia has many sins on its conscience, for which 
it will have to pay heavily sooner or later ; but, unless the omens be 
woefully .at fault, the sin for which it will have to pay most heavily 
is its neglect of the poor. It is with good reason that Tsar Nicholas 
stands in much greater fear of the millions of his subjects who are 
clamouring for bread than of the thousands who are clamouring for 
@ constitution. 

EpitaH SELLERS. 





THE THREE K'’S 


‘Few now hold that the chief business of women is the kitchen and 
the nursery ; plain facts are against that odious and ignoble view.’ 
This was the message the most philosophical of living statesmen sent 
on the 14th of March to the meeting assembled in Queen’s Hall in 
support of the Parliamentary Bill to be introduced this Session 
demanding the removal of woman’s legal disabilities. ‘Few hold 
this odious and ignoble view.’ But I venture gravely and respectfully 
to ask Mr. John Morley to consider with me whether, after all, this 
view need be so very degrading? Do we not all remember the 
famous utterance of the German Emperor on the extent, or, as he 
imagines it, the limit of woman’s sphere? With unconscious humour, 
he enunciated a sentiment emulating the famous description of 
elementary education as consisting of the ‘ Three R’s.’ He limits, and 
imagines the limitation to be the narrowest, the sphere of women to 
‘ The three K’s, Kinder, Kiiche, Kirche,’ or rendered into English ‘ the 
three C’s, children, cooking, and church.’ Now, far from desiring to 
stigmatise this view as odious and ignoble, I am prepared to agree 
with it, and feel inclined gently to lead the worthies who hold this 
view by the hand and patiently to point out to them that, uncon- 
sciously, their steps have wandered on to an exceeding high mountain : 
that they are veritably surveying all the kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory of them ; are proclaiming the truth that no otherwhere than 
in these unbounded regions lies woman’s sphere, and that it is only 
the petrifying blindness of self-satisfied egotism that prevents the 
recognition of this palpable fact. 

The laws relating to ‘lése-majesté’ fortunately do not extend 
beyond the Emperor’s own dominions, otherwise it would be well to 
remember that 


A subject’s faults a subject may proclaim, 
A monarch’s errors are forbidden game. 


This wise injunction was evidently disregarded by a certain traveller 

of whom the story is told that he found himself tapped on the shoulder 

by a German constable in the streets of Berlin, and led away into 

custody for giving vent to the expression ‘That d—d fool of an 
1081 
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Emperor.’ ‘ But,’ expostulated the unfortunate person under arrest, 
‘it was not the German Emperor to whom I was referring.’ ‘Come, 
come, that won’t do,’ the minion of the law is reported to have re- 
sponded. ‘There is only one d—d fool of an Emperor, and that 
is ours!” 

But I must elucidate the agreement I expressed with this pithy 
saying of the German Emperor’s, not with that of his constable. 
Well, my accord with his Majesty rests on this view: that I should 
like anyone to point out to me any subject in heaven above, or on the 
earth beneath, or in the reputed region under the earth, where one or 
other of these three subjects does not enter. Let the existence of 
this spot be clearly demonstrated to me, either on earth or elsewhere, 
and then I relegate that snug corner here, or stil snugger corner 
down below, with a sigh of re'ief to— men only.’ 

Let us tackle these three C’s categorically. 

(1) Children—Where does their province begin or end? For 
not even the German Emperor can by ‘ children’ mean only our own 
individual offspring. When a person knows everything appertaining 
to the child, its birth, its ‘ife, its death, its growth, its health, its 
mental, moral, spiritual, and physical development, its work, its play, 
its welfare as governed by the State, its happiness as best furthered 
in the home, what a colossal monument of knowledge that person 
would be, and what position would he, or she, not be fitted for ? 

(2) Then Cooking. Is this a limited sphere? The brain reels 
at the thought of the number of subjects involved in a compre- 
hensive comprehension of everything connected with human food. 
Here are a few connected with dietary, alimentation and gastronomy : 
therapeutics, more especially the prophylactical branch of this science, 
botany, zoology, mineralogy, dynamics, mathematics, and physics. 
Trades, seasons, imports, exports, taxes, tariffs (reformed or un- 
regenerate), and many other questions enter in; and last, but not 
least, if a popular belief is to be credited, the temper of the male 
portion of the human race. 

(3) And the Church. It cannot be only our prayers, O Emperor! 
to which we are bidden to attend? That would not exhaust the 
subject under the heading ‘Church.’ No, we must try to be faithful 
to our trust and to know what there is to be known. We must try to 
emulate Mr. Gladstone’s monumental research into the origin, methods, 
and responsibilities of the Church in all ages. We must endeavour 
‘thoroughly to comprehend the eternal principles of the commuta- 
tion of the tithe rent-charge, and the difference in the justice due to a 
transitory and a permanent curate’; possess ‘a double grasp of leading 
principle and intricate detail, an equal command of legal and historic 
controversy, and of all the actuarial niceties and puzzles of commuta- 
tion!’ Women should be alive to the ‘ perils of Erastianism to the 
spiritual life of the Church ; discern the advantages or disadvantages 
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of disestablishment to the same end ; broadly recognise the inevitable 
relation of Church and State; and be eager and able to read the 
signs of the times as to the prospects of Anglican, Catholic, or Lutheran 
Christianity.’ ‘The origin of simony, the validity of the Apostolic 
Succession and other matters, abstruse or simple,’ they should have a 
thorough mastery of, and ‘ avoid all levity, precipitancy, or shallow- 
ness of mind in dealing with such subjects.’ Yes, all this and more is 
needed for a comprehensive understanding of the ‘ Church.’ 

This is not, it will be conceded, the unskilled work of the world, 
to be left to women on account of their incompetence for higher 
things. No; if women would accept their responsibility in the 
regions of religion, the care of children, and the feeding of the race, 
set themselves to learn their tasks, and carry them out in a practical 
way, on an economically sound basis, the world’s work would be 
revolutionised and the world itself become ‘on earth as it is in 
heaven.’ 

So far from limiting women’s sphere, is it not rather asking too much 
of them? Sympathy will be felt with the little village boy whose 
industry has pushed him to the head of his school, and who, on hearing 
the duties involved by his headship solemnly enumerated by the school- 
master, faltered out, ‘ Please, sit, need I be head boy?’ ‘ Please, 
sir, need I be a woman?’ some of us will feel inclined to petition 
whomsoever has the ordering of such matters, if the German Emperor’s 
dictum is to be firmly insisted upon and conscientiously carried out. 

‘Ay, there’s the rub!’ ‘Be a woman!’ is an injunction too 
seldom uttered and too seldom followed. ‘ Be a man!’ is an exhorta- 
tion familiar enough from the nursery to the battlefield, addressed 
by men and by women to boys and to men, and sometimes by men 
to themselves. There is a story of a foxhunting parson who came of 
a famous sporting family, and who, when approaching a formidable 
fence in the heat of the chase, was heard admonishing himself, ‘ Be a 
man, Tom Fox, be a man!’ Say to each one of yourselves, my 
sisters, ‘ Be a woman—be a woman.’ The task is not so easy nor so 
simple as some think, neither can its successful execution be over- 
rated or its highest ideal reached. 

AGNES GROVE. 
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THE DRINK MONOPOLY AND THE 
NATIONAL REVENUE 


My object in the following pages is to urge the imperative necessity 
of recovering for the nation the value of the monopoly created by 
itself in one vast trade. I propose to make no assumptionsas to the 
propriety of permitting the trade to exist at all, or of regulating and 
restricting its operations if it is to be permitted to continue in exist- 
ence. I do not argue for or against total prohibition, or local veto, 
or the municipalisation of the traffic on the Gothenburg or any other 
system. I do not even argue in favour of high licence, as the phrase 
is usually understood. My proposals are purely financial, and may 
be submitted with equal confidence to the supporters and opponents 
of any particular scheme of temperance reform. The only assump- 
tion I make is that the trade is not to be a free trade, open to all who 
choose to engage in it, but a trade confined to certain persons selected 
by the authorities, to whom the duty of selection is entrusted by the 
State. I assume, in fact, that the right to sell intoxicating liquors is 
to remain, if it is tolerated at all, what it has long been, a monopoly 
in the strictest sense of the term. And I submit, on that assump- 
tion, that it is the right and duty of the State which creates the 
monopoly to take to itself, by appropriate methods, as nearly as 
may be, the whole of the value due to the creation of the monopoly. 
It is to the monopoly value, and that alone, that I desire to call 
attention. 

There ought to be no difficulty in apprehending the economical 
effect of conferring on individuals an exclusive right of dealing in 
particular commodities or services, or in measuring the claims of 
the State itself in respect of the exclusive rights thus created. The 
necessary result of the monopoly is to increase the price of the com- 
modities or the services above the figure at which they could be 
obtained under a system of perfect freedom of trade. That excess 
price is the result of State action, and properly belongs to the State 
which creates it. Supposing that the right to collect, carry, and 
deliver letters in this country were conferred upon selected indivi- 
duals or companies, to the exclusion of all competitors, would it be 
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tolerated that the profits of these favourites of the State should go 
entirely into their own private pockets? The State does not confer 
this particular privilege upon any selected persons, nor does it leave 
the industry free to natural competition. It creates a monopoly, but 
keeps it to itself by conferring upon its own officers ‘ the exclusive 
privilege of conveying from one place to another all letters, . . . and 
of performing all the incidental services of receiving, collecting, 
sending, despatching, and delivering all letters,’ except in certain 
excepted cases. The result of this method of administering a mono- 
poly is to swell the revenue of the kingdom by a sum not less than 
four or five millions a year. Where for any reason, good, bad, or 
indifferent, the State creates a monopoly which it does not choose to 
work by its own agents, it is none the less entitled and bound to take to 
itself, by appropriate means, the full measure of the value created by 
the monopoly: Extreme individualists have taken exception to our 
postal system; but they have never, so far as I know, suggested that 
the system should be made a monopoly in private hands, with all its 
profits going into private pockets. Some postal servants were derided 
the other day for suggesting, in a prospectus of grievances, that the 
profits of the Post Office morally belonged to those by whose exertions 
they were earned. Yet there is quite as much to be said for those 
and similar suggestions in relation to the monopoly of letter-carrying 
as for the system under which the monopoly of drink-selling has 
been conducted in this country for many years. When we were 
inventing excuses in 1899 for interfering in the internal government 
of a foreign State known as the South African Republic, we found 
one in the fact that its system of dynamite monopoly was not to our 
liking. It was improvident in the sense that it permitted too large 
a portion of the monopoly value to enure to private persons. It was 
therefore unjust to the traders within its borders, some of whom 
were our own subjects. And so from this and other causes of quarrel 
finally emerged the South African war. And yet the Transvaal 
dynamite monopoly was, I imagine, nothing like so great an evil as 
the drink monopoly, which all of us have tolerated for so many years, 
and which many of us would still defend. 

Now, of course, it is true that the whole value of the monopoly 
is not left in the possession of the licence-holders or the owners of the 
licensed property. On every licence a certain duty is imposed, but 
it is not an adequate duty. In most cases it does not nearly exhaust 
the monopoly value of the licence ; and the argument of this article 
is, in effect, a plea that the licence duties should be generally in- 
creased. 


We must carefully discriminate between the Excise duties imposed 
by the Inland Revenue Act of 1880, and the new impositions created 
by the Licensing Act of last year. The following is the scale of the 
Excise duties proper : 
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If the annual value of the dwelling-house in which the retailer 
shall reside or retail spirits, together with the offices, courts, Duty. 
yards, and gardens therewith occupied, is under £10 . . £4 10s. 
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This scale deserves the most attentive consideration. The duty 
varies according to the annual value of the house and its appurten- 
ances taken together, and the variation is of a most remarkable 
character. There is an absolute maximum and an absolute minimum. 
The smallest house in a country village must pay not less than 41. 10s. ; 
the largest gin-palace in a great city pays no more than 60/. In the 
lower half of the scale—up to 50/1. annual value—the rates are fairly 
uniform, circulating round an average of 50 per cent. In the upper 
portion of the scale the proportion diminishes, falling as the annual 
value rises. The smaller houses pay a duty equal to 50 per cent. of 
their annual value. A house of the annual value of 5001. pays duty 
at the rate of 10 per cent. A house of the annual value of 1,000). 
pays only 6 percent. ; and as none pays more than the maximum, the 
proportion may fall even below this figure in the case of very large 
houses. 

My main concern is with the disparity between these rates and 
the monopoly values, which, I suggest, ought to be treated as public 
property. But the anomalies of the scale deserve a moment’s con- 
sideration. If the ad valorem principle is sound, why should it not 
be applied uniformly all round? I have never been able to guess 
at any justification for a sliding scale which is so high for the low 
values and so low for the high values. I once suggested that the rate 
of 50 per cent., fixed by law for the smaller houses, should be applied 
to all houses, large or small. The answer, given on behalf of the 
Treasury, was this: ‘It is roughly estimated that the annual value 
of public-houses (exclusive of hotels) in England and Wales is about 
7,000,000/. If 50 per cent. of this sum were taken as licence 
duty, it would amount to 3,500,000/.’ That, of course, is a simple 
arithmetical calculation. No account, it will be noted, is taken of 
Scotland or Ireland. Now the total yield of the duties on publicans’ 
licences in the whole United Kingdom was only 1,787,000/. in the 
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financial year ending on the 31st of March, 1904. The levelling up 
of the duties to the proportion imposed on the smaller houses would 
alone yield an addition to the revenue which may be safely put at 
2,000,000/. a year. It has been suggested, on the part of the Trea- 
sury, by way of excuse for declining to entertain such a proposition, 
that the ‘ volume of business is not always in proportion to the annual 
value of the premises,’ and that the higher rate proposed would have 
the effect of closing the larger houses altogether. The first statement 
reduces the system to absurdity ; the second may be most effectively 
dealt with by an examination of the strange results to which the 
existing system leads. 

Apart from the effect of the last Licensing Act, a licence to sell 
intoxicating liquors holds good for twelve months only. In practice, 
no doubt, these licences have been renewed from year to year, and a 
confident expectation that they would be renewed has, of course, 
entered into the calculations of purchasers and sellers of what is 
called public-house property. Even if the licence were, as it has 
never been, an absolute certainty, the value which it confers on the 
property to which it is attached would be sufficiently remarkable. 

Take the case of Earl Grey, as recounted by himself in a letter to 
the Times some years ago. There was a growing neighbourhood in 
the north without a public-house, and it was pretty clear that before 
long the magistrates would grant a licence to somebody. At the 
instance of his neighbours, and in order to secure the good manage- 
ment of the future public-house, Earl Grey put himself forward as 
an applicant for the licence, and was successful. Before the week 
was out he found that, without expending a farthing, he had been 
endowed with a monopoly saleable in the public-house market for 
10,0001. 

Two independent investigators of undoubted competence and 
authority, Mr. Rowntree and Mr. Sherwell, have compiled a whole 
series of similar records, for the accuracy of which they vouch. Take 
the following examples : 

(1) In 1897 the Wharf Hotel premises, Sowerby Bridge, were 
sold for 41501. The licence was subsequently transferred to other 
premises, and the old hotel, minus the licence, was sold in 1898 for 
7851. The difference in value between the building licensed and the 
building without a licence was 33651. 

(2) In August 1896 a property known as the Masonic Hotel, in 
Lark Lane, Liverpool, described as a small public-house, with a 
dwelling-house, shop, and two small adjoining cottages, was put up 
to auction with a reserve price of 12,500/., and knocked down for 
28,3001. 

(3) In 1896 the Crooked Billet, a fully-licensed house in 
Scotswood Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, with cocoa-rooms and dwelling- 
house adjoining, was sold by public auction for 15,8001. The area of 
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the property comprised 450 yards. Forty years before, the same 
property had been bought for 900/., and ‘no important structural 
alterations had been made in the interval.’ 

(4) The Ord Arms, another public-house in the same street, 
described as a plain and unpretentious building, with about half an 
acre of land adjoining, was sold in 1898 for 28,100/., ‘a sum which 
the auctioneers acknowledged to be twenty times its value without 
the licence.’ 

Not to multiply examples too much, I content myself with the 
following sentences, extracted by Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell from 
the Daily Chronicle’s review of ‘ Sales of Property in 1897’ : 


The extraordinary prices which are realised for licensed property may be 
said to have reached their maximum when such sums are paid as 80,000/. 
for a freehold ground-rent of 8/. per annum secured on the Royal Oak public- 
house, Bayswater, with reversion to the premises in eight years; the Liverpool 
Arms and Royal Oak, Barking Road, 112,0007.; the Red Lion public-house, 
Camberwell, held on a term of forty-nine years’ lease at a rental of 5001. 
per annum, 50,000/.; the Pontefract Castle public-house, Marylebone, with 
sixty years’ lease at a rental of 3007. per annum, 49,500/.; the Crown, 
Lavender Hill, forty-nine and a half years’ at 150/. per annum, 46,850/.; and 
numerous others ranging from 30,0001. to 50,0007. 


The rate of licence duty payable is not given in any of these 
cases, but we have seen that in no case can it have been more 
than 601. 

It is surely impossible to miss the significance of facts like these. 
The possession of a licence, even if it be limited by law to a single 
year, has clearly contributed enormously to the swollen values of 
the licensed properties. If we could ascertain in any case just how 
much that accession of value is, we should have a just measure of the 
right of the State to increased duties. Unfortunately it is beyond 
the competence of any private inquirer to reach absolutely accurate 
results. Still more unfortunately, the Government of the day has 
steadily refused to attempt an inquiry, or, if any inquiry has been 
attempted, to make public its information. Some investigation 
appears to have been made in connection with last year’s Licensing 
Bill, but in what fashion or to what conclusion we have not been 
allowed to know. 

It is obvious that a financial question of the first importance is 
involved here. It is manifestly wrong to impose taxation of any 
kind on the people, which might be avoided by the use of the non-tax 
resources of the State. The man who pays income-tax, and the man 
who pays only indirect taxes—usually the greater sufferer of the two 
—are alike justified in protesting against avoidable burdens. Who 
would tolerate the handing over of the Post Office monopoly to a 
private syndicate for its own profit, at the cost of extra taxation 
amounting to four millions a year? What class of taxpayer does 
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not now see that the advantages thrown away by the Sugar Conven- 
tion are the equivalent of many millions of taxation? The same 
reasoning applies to the value of the drink monopoly. At the present 
moment all classes are beginning to call aloud for relief from the 
burden of taxation. There is no equally loud and emphatic call for 
reduced expenditure. Already formidable voices are being raised in 
favour of the war taxes being maintained, the revenue arising from 
them being devoted to new schemes of social improvement. No more 
menacing claim confronts the Chancellors of the future. 

Of all taxpayers, the consumer of intoxicating liquors has perhaps 
the most relevant right to complain of the existing system. To him, if 
he were to think about the subject at all, it must appear as a wholly 
wrong adjustment of public burdens. The taxation of the commodity 
which must fall upon him is extraordinarily high; the taxation of 
the monopoly right to sell the commodity is extraordinarily low ; 
and the disparity grows. If we compare the accounts of 1898 with 
those of 1904, we shall see that the Customs and Excise duties on 
wine, beer, and spirits yielded about 38,000,000/. in the latter year, 
as against less than 35,000,000/. in the former. In the same period 
the yield of the licence duties rose from about 1,600,000/. to 1,750,0001. 
When new taxation had to be imposed in 1900 to meet the expenses 
of the war, additional duties were imposed on beer and spirits, and 
these are still maintained. A Chancellor in difficulties takes naturally 
to taxation of liquor, but he is careful to leave the duty on licences 
severely alone. 

It is sometimes asserted that the Trade pays the whole of this 
immense burden of taxation—the duty on the commodity and the 
duty on the licence. Taxes on commodities no doubt tend to diminish 
the volume of a trade, and in that way to injure the trader. But the 
enhanced price due to the taxation must in the end be paid by the 
consumer. The consumer of an article like liquor, which is not only 
subject to special taxation, but is also subject to restrictive mono- 
polies, pays the whole of the artificial enhancement of price due to 
both factors operating together. The consumer of liquor, if this be 
the correct economical theory, pays all—duties of Customs and Excise 
on the commodity, duties on the licence, and in addition the unascer- 
tained value of the monopoly over and above the amount of the duty. 
The monopolist in reality pays no tax. In most cases the duty is 
but a fraction of the amount which he ought to pay to the State for 
his special privilege. It is no tax. Nobody ever heard of men being 
eager to spend tens of thousands of pounds in acquiring the bare 
privilege of paying a tax. 

If the case is so clear, it may be asked why Parliament and the 
Treasury have been so remiss in looking after the national interests. 
It may be said, by way of apology for both, that the question has only 
come to the front in recent years, if it can be said to have reached 
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that position even now. The House of Commons is hampered by 
rules having for their ostensible purpose the protection of the tax- 
payer. The Government of the day alone has the right to propose 
taxation ; and the duty on licences, although in reality an inadequate 
price paid for a State-created monopoly, is technically regarded as a 
tax. To increase the duty would alleviate the burden on the people, 
but the private member is debarred from moving by the rule which 
forbids him to propose any increase in public burdens. He cannot, as 
I understand the procedure, propose an increase of licence duties 
even as an alternative to other taxation proposed by the Govern- 
ment. In this as in other cases, the rules of the House are in their 
practical application subversive of the very ends for which they were 
devised. 

As to the present Government, it may plead that in declining to 
deal with the question it has only followed the example of its pre- 
decessors. But successive Chancellors of the Exchequer have recently 
contented themselves with one line of defence in itself so untenable 
as to suggest doubts of their sincerity. The proceeds of the existing 
duties fall into the Local Taxation Account; therefore, such is the 
argument, the Exchequer has no interest in their increase. There is, 
of course, no sort of reason why any new duties should have the same 
destination as the old, and even if they were intercepted by local 
authorities they would still be devoted to public purposes. No 
Chancellor has ventured to assert that the existing scale of duties 
even approximates to the monopoly value, or that existing licence- 
holders have, or can have, a vested interest in the maintenance of that 
scale. 

The greatest sin of the Treasury, however, is its persistent refusal 
to employ the administrative machinery of the Inland Revenue in 
framing an estimate of the probable yield of a scale of duties calcu- 
lated to exhaust as near as might be the monopoly value of the licences. 
The private inquirer can only work on the information at his command. 
The prices paid for licensed premises (examples of which have been 
given above) suggest that the yield would probably be extremely large. 
Evidence pointing to the same conclusion comes in abundance from 
the United States. I take the following examples from Messrs. 
Rowntree and Sherwell.’ 

In the State of New York the scale of licence duties ranges from 
a@ maximum of 1225 dollars (including the Federal retail tax) to a 
minimum of 175 dollars, according to the size of the city, town, or 
village. ‘ Taking the whole of the cities, towns, and villages in England 
and Wales, and applying to them the licence duties imposed upon 
similar towns and villages in the State of New York, we should receive 
from our existing public-houses, not as at present less than a million 
and a half sterling, but more than six and a half millions sterling every 
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year.’ Again, in the city of New York, with a population of, say, 
three and a half millions, the licence duties yield an annual revenue of 
2,000,0007. London, taken as having a population of four and a half 
millions, shows a yield of less than 275,0001. per annum. The receipts 
of St. Louis amount to nearly 300,000/. per annum, against the 56,0001. 
credited to the considerably larger city of Liverpool. Boston receipts 
are about ten times as large as the receipts attributed to Manchester, 
a city of about the same population. Duties in Detroit yield about 
ten times as much as duties in Bradford, about equal to Detroit in 
population. And so on throughout the list. It is calculated that if 
London licences paid duty on the Philadelphia scale they would yield 
1,645,0001. ; if on the Denver scale, the yield would be 2,000,000I. ; if on 
the New York scale, the yield would be 2,600,000/. ; if on the Duluth 
scale, the yield would be nearly three millions. The actual yield of 
licence duties in London is, as already stated, 275,0001. It is difficult 
to see why the revenue exacted apparently without difficulty in 
America should not be forthcoming in the United Kingdom, more 
especially when we remember that the consumption of liquor in this 
country is considerably larger than it is in the United States. Accord- 
ing to Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, ‘ In the United States the per 
capita consumption of alcohol is ‘only six-tenths that of this country.’ 
Significant as the testimony is, it must, of course, be conceded that it 
does not supply us with the means of framing an approximate estimate 
of the unexhausted monopoly values in this country. 

The case, as it stood before the passing of the Licensing Act of 
1904, may be summarised as follows. The scale of duties had remained 
unaltered during a quarter of a century, a period not of decreasing 
but of growing monopoly values; the scale no longer is, if it ever was, 
fair and just as between the small and the large public-houses. The 
duty was so far from representing the value of the monopoly created 
by the State that private speculators were in the habit of paying 
prodigious sums for licensed premises, even although the licence was 
well known to be in law renewable only from year to year. Com- 
petition between such speculators may in some cases have produced 
offers exceeding even the value of the monopoly. But it is impossible 
to deny that these figures do indicate a correspondingly huge monopoly 
value over and above the sum taken to itself by the State in the shape 
of duty. If we could obtain the estimates of the Inland Revenue, 
in respect of licensed premises, for the purposes of the death duties, 
we should probably find similar results; but the figures are not 
obtainable. The revenues yielded by a different scale of duties in 
various parts of the United States all point to the same conclusion— 
that we in this country have neglected, and for the time lost, a large 
but indeterminate volume of public revenue. 

We are now in a position to consider how the question has been 
affected by the passing of the Licensing Act of last year. The material 
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provisions—details and technicalities omitted—appear to be the 
following : 

(1) The power to refuse the renewal of an existing ‘ on’ licence, 
except on certain specified grounds, is taken away from the licensing 
justices and is vested in Quarter Sessions, but can only be exercised 
on a reference from those justices and on payment of compensation. 
When the power is exercised, a sum equal to the difference between 
the value of the licensed premises and the value which these premises 
would bear if they were not licensed shall be paid as compensation to 
the persons interested in the premises. 

(2) Quarter Sessions shall in each year impose, ‘in respect of all 
existing ‘“‘on” licences renewed in respect of premises within their 
area, charges at rates not exceeding and graduated in the same pro- 
portion as the rates’ specified in the First Schedule. These charges are 
to be levied and paid with and as part of the duties on the corresponding 
Excise licences, and the amount produced by them in any given area 
shall be paid over to the Quarter Sessions, who shall carry them to a 
separate account, the moneys standing to the credit of which shall 
constitute the Compensation Fund. In the schedule the rate of 
maximum charges is graduated from ll. (in respect of premises under 
the annual value of 15/.) to 1001. (in respect of premises of the annual 
value of 9001. and over). It is unnecessary to set out the schedule, 
but it may be stated that a house valued ‘ 100/. and under 2001.’ pays 
201. a year, a house valued ‘ 200/. and under 300/.’ pays 301. a year, 
and so on until the maximum is reached. 

(3) The justices, on the grant of a new licence, shall attach such 
conditions as they think best adapted ‘ for securing to the public the 
monopoly value which is represented by the difference between the 
value which the premises will bear in the opinion of the justices when 
licensed and the value of the same premises if they were not licensed.’ 
Payments made under these conditions shall be collected and dealt 
with in the same manner as the duties on local taxation licences under 
the Local Government Act of 1888. 

The first thing to be noticed in the new scheme is the extraordinary 
financial situation which it creates. There are three different sets of 
duties imposed on public monopolies all essentially of the same kind : 
the ordinary Excise duty, applicable to all licences ; the new compensa- 
tion duty, applicable to old licences; and the new monopoly value, 
applicable to new licences. Three different authorities impose these 
duties. The new monopoly duty is subject, unlike the others, to no 
absolute maximum. It must not exceed the amount ‘ required to 
secure the monopoly value.’ It is impossible to say what may be the 
outcome of these strange provisions, but they appear to me to be too 
anomalous to last. It is quite conceivable, and even probable, that 
you may have in the same neighbourhood two houses of the same size, 
doing the same amount of trade, enjoying the benefit of the same 
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monopoly created by the same authority, while the State exacts from 
the one the bare Excise duty, and from the other the larger payment 
required to exhaust the monopoly value. In course of time the new 
licensee will resent this inequality of treatment. Again, the levying 
of these new monopoly duties appears to give to local authorities the 
power of adding, if they should so desire, a new and unknown revenue 
to local resources. The relations of the Exchequer with local autho- 
rities were sufficiently confused and unsatisfactory before. This new 
complication will tend to make a revision of the whole system 
imperative. 

I need not dwell on the different modes of graduation followed in 
the case of the Excise duties and the new compensation duties except 
to say that the discrimination against the smaller houses, and in 
favour of the larger houses, has not been repeated in the new schedule. 
Nor is it my present purpose to criticise the policy of so-called com- 
pensation which the Act professes to carry into effect. I limit myself 
to the inquiry whether the new Act—all the relevant provisions of 
which I have in substance set out—interposes any obstacle to the 
financial reform advocated in the first part of this article. 

The only new fact which can be supposed to stand in our way is 
the vested interest in existing licences created by the Act. New 
obstacles to the refusal of a licence, and new securities for its con- 
tinuance, have undoubtedly been established. But even if the licence 
had been made, as it has not been made, a freehold, the question of 
the duty properly exigible would remain where it was before. No 
licence-holder ever had, or could have, a vested interest in the amount 
of the duty. Whether you regard the duty as an ordinary tax or as 
& payment exacted in consideration of the grantof a monopoly value, 
the right of the Siate to fix its amount remains unaffected by the new 
statute. And the State, it should be remembered, means in this 
connection the House of Commons alone. Nothing in the Licensing 
Act, or in the arrangements preceding it, can take away the power of 
the House of Commons to deal as it pleases with this source of national 
revenue. The Act embodies no Parliamentary understanding which 
could tie the hands of future Parliaments. 

On the contrary, the measure, which was intended to safeguard 
the interests of the Trade, will in the end, I believe, compel the House 
of Commons and the Government of the day to face the whole question 
of the proper method of dealing with these monopolies. Without 
again adverting to the unbearable anomalies of the reconstituted 
system, I content myself with pointing to the all-important fourth 
clause of the Act. There it is declared to be the bounden duty of the 
licensing authority to secure for the public, by means of additional 
duties, the full monopoly value of all new licences. It was worth 
a good deal to have the State’s supreme right formally recognised 
in an Act of Parliament. The very phrase ‘monopoly value’ is, I 
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suspect, quite new in Parliamentary drafting, and to my mind it 
concludes the whole question. If the Excise duties, imposed by the 
Act of 1880, leave an overplus of monopoly value in new licences, the 
same overplus is not less likely to exist in old licences. If this over- 
plus justly belongs to the State in the one case, why not in the other ? 
The only possible plea for a differential treatment must be founded 
on the theory that old licences carry with them a vested interest in 
the maintenance of the old scale, while new licences do not. There 
is not the faintest ground in the Parliamentary history of the question 
for any such theory. Those who cherish it—there are few who give it 
expression—are misled by a palpable fallacy: the confusion between 
the licence itself and the duty which the State may, from time to time, 
think fit to impose on the licence. There may be a vested interest, 
legal or moral, in a licence-holder to have his licence renewed ; he can 
have no vested interest, legal or moral, in the limitation of the duty. 
The same fallacy reappears in the notion that when a compensation 
fund is provided by additional duties, it is the Trade, and not the 
State, which pays the compensation. 

But I should not wish to be understood as affecting to ignore the 
new situation created by the Licensing Act. The rights of the Revenue 
remain unaltered ; but the temperance movement has a new set of 
facts to take into account, and its more immediate efforts seem likely 
to concentrate on the demand that the time limit, rejected by Parlia- 
ment last year, should be introduced by an early Amending Act. -It 
may be that the prosecution of this policy would necessitate the 
postponement of the complete assertion of the title of the nation to 
the whole of the monopoly values. It may be that this policy might 
be facilitated by some temporary compromise in respect of old licences. 
Those whose opinions I share on the financial question would, I 
apprehend, be unwilling to injure in any form the project of temper- 
ance reform. And those who think mainly of the temperance issues 
would, I hope, be ready to claim with us that as long as these mono- 
polies exist, the monopoly value is rightfully the property of the 
nation. The first step, on which all ought to unite, is the demand 
for an authoritative inquiry into the whole subject. We ought to 
know, as far as the experts of the Revenue departments can tell us, 
what is the probable amount of the monopoly values, and what (to 
use the language of the Licensing Act) is the best way of securing 
them to the public. 


EpMUND RoBERTSON. 
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Mvuc# money is said to have changed hands on the Stock Exchange 
in consequence of the Anglo-Franco-Russo-Japanese scare. However 
that may be, the scare itself illustrates the weak side of even defensive 
alliances. The Russian fleet is an object of natural suspicion and 
dislike to the Japanese Government, which has complained, not with- 
out grounds, that Admiral Rozhdestvensky receives at French ports 
shelter and hospitality, coal and provisions, in disregard of inter- 
national law. These questions are raised in all wars; nor do they 
become less complex, or less difficult, with the progress of mechanical 
invention and the general diffusion of trade. They have never yet, 
so far as I know, led to actual hostilities with nations originally 
neutral. But it has been seriously argued that if Japan conceived 
herself to have a just cause of quarrel with France, and declared war 
accordingly, we should be bound, by Lord Lansdowne’s treaty, to 
take the Japanese side, and join in the fray, although we had not 
been consulted on the merits of the dispute. If that be so, there 
seems to be little difference between a defensive and an offensive 
alliance. Such discussions do little good, and I have no desire to 
take part in them, except to express a belief, which used to be held 
by both parties in the State, that it is not desirable to fetter before- 
hand the independent action of Great Britain on behalf of British 
interests in the Far East, or anywhere else. Fortunately, however, 
the treaty with Japan was not the only one that Lord Lansdowne 
made. His admirably judicious and skilful arrangement with France, 
which will ensure him a permanent and honourable place in English 
history, has done more than settle the particular differences to which 
it referred in Egypt, in Morocco, in Newfoundland, in Siam. It 
re-established also, on the firm footing of mutual esteem, the old 
friendly understanding which various causes had interrupted for more 
than thirty years. Everyone who loves literature, everyone who 
values civilisation and refinement, loves and honours France. Never 
did France stand higher than she stands now in the estimation of the 
world. Her management of religious difficulties, especially of the 
relations between Church and State, is her own affair. But it is 
impossible not to admire the tact and skill which guide the Republic 
1045 
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through the shoals of ecclesiastical discord into the harbour of civil 
peace. The Bishop of Rome neither hath nor ought to have any 
jurisdiction within this realm of England. Most Englishmen sympa- 
thise heartily with those Frenchmen who desire that he should have 
no jurisdiction within the Republic of France. The immediate effect, 
however, of the Anglo-French Agreement is to avoid and counteract 
the dangers of collision which the Anglo-Japanese Alliance might 
otherwise excite. Between France and Russia, a self-governing 
democracy and a military despotism, there cannot be much in common. 
Between France and England, rivals for centuries in liberty and 
progress, there are countless ties. Nowhere outside his own dominions 
is the King more popular than in Paris. Mr. Chamberlain, who six 
years ago made a bitter attack upon France, followed by a glowing 
eulogy of Germany, is no longer in office. Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Salisbury’s worthy successor, has shown himself a diplomatist in the 
highest sense by removing the possibilities of trouble before the 
trouble had time to occur. England and France, ‘ that sweet enemy,’ 
as Sir Philip Sidney called her in the spacious times of Elizabeth, are 
the best guarantee for the United States of Europe. With the United 
States of America our friendship, Ireland notwithstanding, is constant 
and unabated. No one, not even the President and Mr. Secretary 
Hay, has done more to promote and maintain it than the American 
Ambassador we are about to lose. The remarkable gathering which 
the Lord Mayor assembled to bid Mr. Choate farewell included, 
besides representatives of literature and art, of science and law, the 
Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition. Ambassadors have 
no politics, and it is a mere accident that Mr. Choate has been officially 
connected with Conservative Governments alone. He was Am- 
bassador to the King and to the country from the President and 
people of the United States. It was a difficult task to succeed such 
men as Lowell, Bayard, and Hay. How well Mr. Choate performed 
it is a question on which no difference of opinion exists, even between 
Mr. Balfour and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. We can all join 
in wishing equal fortune to Mr. Whitelaw Reid. 

The Easter Recess was too short for a renewal of the economic 
campaign, and it was not until after Parliament had reassembled that 
the two leading opponents of a tariff for revenue began again. Except 
that, as not infrequently happens, Mr. Chamberlain was in a very 
bad temper, and Mr. Balfour in a very good one, there was nothing 
remarkable in the two speeches which they delivered on the same 
day. Mr. Balfour told the Primrose League the sort of things which 
he knows, by long experience, that the Primrose League likes to be 
told. So long as a Conservative Government was in office the country 
would be safe ; after that, the deluge. Everybody in politics must 
say it, although, or perhaps because, nobody in politics believes it. 
Populus vult decipi, et decipiatur. .Mr. Chamberlain went, as they 
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say in the House of Commons, one step further. To a man of his 
ardent temperament the placid indifference with which the earth 
revolves upon its axis is a perpetual puzzle. Everything is white or 
black with Mr. Chamberlain ; there is no grey. In his Radical days 
the Tories were the vilest miscreants whom the inscrutable toleration 
of Providence permitted to infest the world. Their foreign policy, 
which they called Imperialism, was invented for the ignoble purpose 
of distracting public attention from the mischief they were doing at 
home. Nowadays the Radicals, whom he calls Little Englanders, 
have an insatiable thirst for the destruction of the British Empire, 
which nothing but the accomplishment of their object can slake. 
If there be, or appear to be, some slight and superficial inconsistency 
between these two upinions, they can at once and for ever be reconciled 
by the simple reflection that Mr. Chamberlain is always right. So is 
Birmingham. When Mr. Bright lost his seat at Manchester for his 
opposition to the Imperialism of Lord Palmerston, Birmingham did 
well to provide him with a refuge. When that exemplary city elected 
Mr. Chamberlain as a Radical and a Little Englander, it did better 
still. When it returned him as an Imperialist it did best of all. The 
great advantage of this creed is that under it no man, and no place, 
can ever go wrong. But, interesting as Mr. Chamberlain’s exposition 
and illustration of it always are, the consumers and improvers of 
political gossip would have liked something new. They were dis- 
appointed to hear nothing about the supposed agreement for an 
early Dissolution between the apostle of Colonial preference and the 
champion of foreign retaliation. Is Mr. Chamberlain’s support of the 
Government conditional upon an early appeal to the constituencies 
against the pestilent and pernicious heresies of the effete and exploded 
Cobden? Mr. Chamberlain is confident of a triumphant majority 
which will for ever crush and destroy the ineptitude of a tariff for 
revenue. But neither he nor Mr. Balfour gives any hint of the time 
when Liberals and Free Traders may expect their doom. They are 
left in the anguish of darkness and the cruelty of suspense. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s later speech, that delivered in the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
has not added much to our knowledge, though it exhibited a sturdy 
belief in the strength of his own case, which even his opponents must 
admire. It is a curious circumstance that, though Mr. Chamberlain 
has been on many sides of many questions, he has never met with an 
antagonist whose arguments deserved respectful consideration. The 
Free Traders whom he now flouts must console themselves with the 
reflection that they cannot be more contemptible than Protectionists 
were twenty or five-and-twenty years ago, when Mr. Chamberlain was 
President of the Board of Trade. Perhaps Mr. Chamberlain would be 
a more effective controversialist if he took more pains to understand 
what it is that he has to prove. No Free Trader, certainly no Free 
Trader of importance, has ever said that the condition of England is 
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incapable of improvement, or that Mr. Chamberlain wishes to’im- 
poverish the working classes, or that Protection would put money 
into his pocket. Mr. Chamberlain wishes to benefit the working 
classes, and his motives are doubtless patriotic. But his motives, and 
his wishes, are beside the point. What Free Traders say is that his 
fiscal policy, which would not be governed by his intentions, is in fact 
mischievous, would in fact raise the cost of living for the masses 
without finding them more employment, and would in fact tax the 
many for the benefit of the few. His statistics were severely criticised 
by Lord Goschen in the Times for the 23rd of May. The controversy, 
however, is well nigh exhausted, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
speech to the National Liberal Federation at Newcastle was little 
more than an appeal to the country for the verdict which in his opinion 
has been too long delayed. That when the General Election comes 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour will be found fighting side by side 
I have never permitted myself to doubt. 

Meanwhile it is clear enough that Liberals, as well as Conserva- 
tives, can disagree. The Alien Bill has had a curious history. 
Originally introduced into the House of Lords by the late Lord Salis- 
bury when he was in Opposition eleven years ago, it slumbered for a 
period of ten years, which included two General Elections. In 1904 
it again made its appearance, this time in the House of Commons, 
and was referred to a Standing Committee. That is a tribunal usually 
fatal to contentious measures, and the Alien Bill proved no excep- 
tion to the rule. This year it has been revived. The Leader of the 
Opposition refused to vote against it, and one of his colleagues, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, gave it a warm support. Sir Charles Dilke, on the 
other hand, and Mr. Keir Hardie, the only member of the Independent 
Labour Party in the House of Commons, denounced it with ability 
and vigour. The Bill is beyond all question contrary to the first 
principles of Liberalism. It infringes the natural right of a working 
man to make the best use of his strength and intelligence, which are 
his capital, in the most favourable market he can find. No country 
has made ampler use of this privilege than Great Britain; in no 
other country is the proportion of resident foreigners to native in- 
habitants so small. The vast majority of those who land here go 
on elsewhere, and give employment to British ships. Such of the 
remnant as are Jews do not come on the rates, since the Jews make 
ample provision for their own poor. Some of them commit crimes, 
and go to prison. It is to be hoped that very few of them, like Mr. 
Beck, go to prison without having committed crimes. In some parts 
of London, such as Stepney, Whitechapel, and Poplar, they congre- 
gate, and compete with British labour. This is, as Mr. Chamberlain 
has frankly stated, the real object of the Bill, which commends more 
popular favour than any other Ministerial measure. The Govern- 
ment have done all that assurances can do to protect political refugees 
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and the Bill is, in my opinion, more likely to disappoint the hopes 
of its promoters than to realise the fears of its antagonists. Even 
the United States, where alien immigration is enormous, have failed 
by the most stringent laws to prevent the growth of vast European 
communities, speaking their own languages, and inhabiting special 
quarters of New York. If our own Australian Colonies have been 
more successful, the simplicity of the arrangements which serve to 
protect their ports may account for the result. In Australia, where 
the working classes are predominant and politics more democratic 
than Liberal, the avowed object of restriction is to ensure native 
labour against being undersold. The Government, unlike Mr. Cham- 
berlain, have disavowed that object, and Mr. Balfour has committed 
himself to the singular assertion that the Bill is intended to keep out 
lunatics. Inasmuch as it would exclude no one who had the assur- 
ance of employment here, it would not, as in Australia, prevent a 
manufacturer from importing foreign labourers during a strike. But 
if the policy of this legislation is somewhat obscure, and its conse- 
quences will probably be small, it has certainly given Mr. Balfour 
an opportunity for effective taunts. Those who are out may 
not be under the same obligation as those who are in. But when 
the disunion of the Unionists has been for two years a subject of 
incessant gibes, it is an irresistible temptation to point out that the 
great Liberal party has its schisms too. The renewal of the Agricul- 
tural Rating Act, so fiercely opposed by Sir William Harcourt in 
1896, and so languidly criticised by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
now, is another instance of the same kind. The farmers like grants 
in aid, and it is not expedient to quarrel with the farmer just now. 
‘Thou shalt not be unpopular’ is with many politicians the first and 
great commandment. It is not the surest road to the permanent 
popularity which must be founded on respect ; but it is the shortest 
cut to immediate success, and many there be that take it. 

The mystery of Sir Antony MacDonnell remains a mystery still. 
Mr. Wyndham has told his sad story, and has elicited the sympathetic 
cheers which the House of Commons seldom withholds. Trollope 
long ago burlesqued the sentimental effusiveness of the House in the 
fictitious case of a member who had murdered his grandmother, and 
been given the benefit of the doubt by a lenient jury. A personal 
explanation followed, and the acquitted legislator, being now safe, 
made what is called a clean breast of it. ‘I must frankly own, Mr. 
Speaker,’ he said, ‘that in a moment of unpremeditated impulse I 
did raise my hand against the old lady. I have regretted it ever 
since, and I shall regret it to my last hour. That I should profit in 
@ pecuniary sense by her death never for an instant occurred to me. 
But I confess that her tongue was at times exceedingly sharp, and that 
I found her comments upon my extravagance unendurable. I should, 
of course, have confined myself to verbal remonstrance. But furor 
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arma ministrat, the poker was tempting from its sheer proximity, 
and—the House, sir, can imagine the rest.’ Never before, remarks 
Trollope, unless, indeed, my memory fails me, had this candid and 
straightforward person found himself the object of so much flattering 
and genuine applause. There was no nonsense about him. He had 
owned up, and he did not affect to be above human frailty. Mr. 
Wyndham has neither confessed nor perpetrated a crime, and he 
really deserves sympathy because his punishment, if loss of office be 
a punishment, is vicarious. For the appointment of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, under peculiar and irregular conditions, the Prime 
Minister, who was told everything at the time, is directly and per- 
sonally responsible. He knew that Sir Antony was an Irish Nationalist, 
who went to Dublin Castle instead of the Indian Council because he 
expected an opportunity of carrying out his own principles of Irish 
administration. If Sir Antony had been told that he would have no 
such opportunity he would not have gone. He improved the occasion 
by helping Lord Dunraven with a scheme of devolution, which lovers 
of plain English call Home Rule. There was a storm in Ulster, and 
the Government were threatened with the loss of the Ulster vote. Sir 
Antony MacDonnell was censured by the Cabinet, a body with which 
he had nothing to do, and generously, though not perhaps very 
courageously, defended by Mr. Wyndham. Ulster was still dissatis- 
fied, the more so because the Under-Secretary was warmly praised 
in the House of Lords by its Leader, the Marquess of Lansdowne. 
A scapegoat was required. It should have been Mr. Balfour. It 
was Mr. Wyndham. A strong Minister would not have accepted the 
Chief Secretary’s resignation. He would either have defied the 
Orangemen, or resigned himself. However, that is what journalists 
call ancient history, and it may be doubted whether the Opposition 
did much good by reviving it after the Easter Holidays. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman made an excellent speech, and there can be no 
doubt that since the beginning of the Session, ever since April, he has 
gained more influence, fresh ascendency, in the counsels of the Liberal 
party. But he seemed to have forgotten the terms of his own motion, 
and to condemn transactions already discussed, instead of pressing 
for the correspondence which might have cleared up Mr. Balfour’s 
share in the matter. That he would not have got it is true enough. 
What he would have done, and failed to do, was to lay stress upon 
the things still concealed. Who, for instance, can say at this moment 
why Mr. Wyndham resigned and Mr. Balfour did not? It may be, 
of course, that the Prime Minister desired to impress upon his colleagues 
the invaluable lesson of self-sacrifice. Yet surely he must know that 
example is better than precept : 


Thongh, truth to say, it must be pleasant 
To be a Minister at present, 
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To promise, pause, prepare, postpone, 
And end by leaving things alone ; 

In short, to earn the people’s pay 

By doing nothing every day. 


Exultant yet, as home he goes, 

From sneering friends and pitying foes 
That, shun him, loathe him, if they will, 
He keeps the seals and salary still. 


Those lines were written of Lord Palmerston, a patriot if ever there 
was one, though he spent most of his life in office. They were not 
literally true of him, and they are not literally true of Mr. Balfour, who 
remains at his post from a sense of duty, and not for any advantage 
to himself. He no doubt considers that he is, in spite of the French 
proverb, a necessary man. The loss of Mr. Wyndham has furnished 
him with an occasion for protesting once more that he will have 
nothing to do with Home Rule. On the other hand, Liberals may 
claim to have spiked one at least of the enemy’s guns, and to have 
made it impossible that the Prime Minister should attack them for 
aiming at the disruption of the Empire, or the dismemberment of the 
United Kingdom. For Lord Dudley, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
put Mr. Gladstone’s policy in a nutshell when he said that Ireland 
should be governed by Irish, not by British, ideas. Lord Dudley is 
still Lord-Lieutenant, and Sir Antony MacDonnell is still Under- 
Secretary. The Ulster Tories do not like it. Bitterly as Mr. Balfour 
may complain that all his services as Chief Secretary have not saved 
him from the damning suspicion of sympathy with Nationalism, yet 
unless and until he gets rid of his Lord-Lieutenant and his Under- 
Secretary, the suspicion will cling. Mr. Wyndham proclaims his 
fidelity to the Union quite as clearly as his former chief. So, for that 
matter, did Mr. Gladstone, for the Union is an ambiguous term. Mr. 
Long is credited with a proper abhorrence of Nationalism in all its 
forms. So was Sir Michael Hicks-Beach when he went to Ireland in 
1886, and yet after a few weeks he was exercising ‘ pressure within the 
law ’ upon landlords who stood upon their rights. 

The fiscal question and the Alien Bill are not alone in dividing 
political parties less from another than between themselves. While 
the Government have been vehemently attacked by Sir Henry Fowler 
and Mr. Asquith for accepting in Committee, or at least not opposing, 
an amendment to the Agricultural Rating Bill which was moved 
from the Liberal side of the House, and which the Deputy-Chairman, 
after a long debate, pronounced to be nonsense, the Education Act 
has raised a controversy quite independent of party lines. The Act 
iteelf separates Liberals from Nationalists, and cannot be substantially 
altered by any Administration which relies upon the Catholic—that 
is, the Irish—vote. But the religious, or rather the sectarian, difficulty 
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has been suddenly superseded by a general revolt against the educa- 
tion rate in the borough of East Ham. The passive resistance of 
active Nonconformists has long been familiar. Militant Dissenters, 
ably represented by Dr. Clifford, refuse, on conscientious grounds, to 
pay rates for denominational schools which are not under local and 
popular control. Their refusal is, of course, illegal, and amounts to 
little more than an emphatic protest. For the magistrates are bound 
to make an order for payment, and the money is raised by the simple 
process of distraint. On the other hand, while the Courts have held 
that the education rate is part of the poor rate, and that if it be not 
paid political disfranchisement must ensue, the local authorities are 
bound to collect it, and the revising barrister has nothing to do with 
the question whether payment is voluntary or compulsory, so that 
the number of lost votes is not likely to be large. In Wales the cam- 
paign of the county councils against the Act, though guided and 
inspired by the fervid eloquence of Mr. Lloyd-George, is not regarded 
by the cooler heads of his own party as sure of success in the long 
run. It proceeds with apparently undiminished vigour, despite the 
special Act passed by Sir William Anson to put it down. But it 
implies a sustained enthusiasm in the general population to which 
even Welsh tenacity may prove unequal. Most people, whatever 
their religion or their politics, will obey any law which does not 
restrict their personal liberty, or make too large a demand upon 
their pockets. Even among Nonconformists passive resisters are a 
small minority, and when the Member for Merionethshire raised the 
question in the House of Commons the other night, the Government 
had a much larger majority than they are now accustomed to 
command. In East Ham the argumentum ad crumenam, the appeal 
to the purse, was made, and not made in vain. The borough 
council decided to close the schools rather than levy a rate of two 
shillings in the pound for education alone. The issue is not one 
between Liberals and Conservatives. Mr. Gray, the member for 
North West Ham, who brought the subject before the House of 
Commons by moving the adjournment, is a faithful Ministerialist, 
and Ministers of the Crown rose from the Treasury Bench to support 
him. Nevertheless the position is an awkward one for the Govern- 
ment. It used to be a powerful plea for the voluntary schools, more 
powerful than any theological consideration, that they saved the 
expense of a rate. Now that the rates go to provided and unpro- 
vided schools alike, the Laodicean of the arm-chair can see little dis- 
tinction between them. What, in the meantime, is to be done with 
East Ham? A mandamus to the borough council, enforced by 
imprisonment, would be a doubtful and unpopular remedy. A special 
grant in aid from the national exchequer would lead to numerous 
applications from other districts at a time when expenditure is quite 
sufficiently high. The true grievance is that the heaviness of the rate 
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in East Ham results from the lowness of the valuation, or, in other 
words, from the poverty of the place. But if the metropolitan area, 
the jurisdiction of the London County Council, were extended so as 
to include East Ham and West Ham, thereby substituting a general 
for a local education rate, the Government might lose as much popu- 
larity in London as they have gained by the Alien Bill in the East- 
end. Some have always urged, and perhaps more will urge now, 
that the whole cost of compulsory education should be defrayed from 
the taxes, and not from the rates at all. In that case it would cease 
to be a charge upon real property, and would fall upon the whole 
community, working classes included. That is a very large question, 
which I will not discuss here. It seems enough to point out for the 
present that the education rate in East Ham is about eight times as 
much as Mr. Forster’s predicted maximum of threepence in the pound. 
The problem of national and imperial defence is happily detached 
from the interests and ambitions of party politics. There is no 
subject to which the Prime Minister has given more careful attention, 
and everyone knows that in the gloomy weeks which followed Sir 
Redvers Buller’s defeat at Colenso, Mr. Balfour’s spirit animated the 
Cabinet with the resolution which through Lord Roberts retrieved 
disaster. He has since devoted himself to organising the Committee 
of Defence, and on the 11th of May he made in the House of Commons 
an extremely interesting speech on the subject. Even on half a sheet 
of notepaper Mr. Balfour can be ambiguous and obscure. But there 
was no obscurity, and no ambiguity, in his account of the conclusions 
at which the Committee have arrived. On the constitutional point 
he was especially definite and outspoken. The Committee is a 
purely consultative body, and does not in any degree impair the 
responsibility of the Cabinet. Even its composition is fluctuating, 
and as it has no legal existence, it may be varied, or even suppressed, 
by any succeeding Premier. Its one permanent and necessary member 
is the Prime Minister himself, though the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the Secretary of State for War, with their professional advisers, 
could hardly be absent from it. The Foreign, Colonial, and Indian 
Secretaries are invited when the affairs of their several departments 
come under discussion. The practical propositions which the Prime 
Minister on behalf of the Committee laid down are simple, intelligible, 
and reassuring. An amateur strategist is not always a safe guide, 
even when he happens to be the principal adviser of the Crown. Mr. 
Balfour, however, referred throughout his statement to the expert 
authorities with whom he confers, and it was in their name that he 
pronounced an invasion of Great Britain to be practically impossible. 
The modern strategist asks not how many men he can transport for 
such a purpose over sea, but how few will suffice. Lord Roberts, 
who is an honorary member of the Committee, estimates the number 
at 70,000, and he does not believe that, even if the fleet were out of 
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the way, they could be safely landed. As the soldiers have hitherto 
differed from the sailors in regarding invasion as a serious danger, 
this is an eminently satisfactory opinion. Nor must it be forgotten 
that wireless telegraphy makes it infinitely easier to recall ships at 
sea in circumstances of sudden danger. Perhaps it was a diplomatic 
blunder to mention France as the one Power by which the British 
coast could be threatened, though Mr. Balfour’s language was studi- 
ously pacific and polite. But to ignore Russia in dealing with the 
North-West frontier of India would be pedantic and unmeaning. A 
rapid descent upon India from that quarter is made impossible by the 
existence and the physical nature of Afghanistan. Russian railways 
have been pushed within measureable distance of the Afghan frontier. 
There, says Mr. Balfour with judicious bluntness, they must stop. 
For the last thirty years, if not longer, it has been mutually agreed 
between England and Russia that Afghanistan is outside the sphere 
of Russia’s influence. Ever since the abandonment of Lord Lytton’s 
unfortunate policy the Afghans have been friendly to the Indian 
Government, and there has been no attempt on the part of Russia to 
interfere with them. Nevertheless, Mr. Balfour was thoroughly justi- 
fied in saying that the construction of a railway on Afghan soil would 
be regarded by this country as a hostile and aggressive act. Afghan- 
istan is a barrier against attack on India, and as such must be pre- 
served. It is only for military objects that railways would be made 
in the country, and therefore they must not be made at all. The 
Opposition, through their recognised leader, received Mr. Balfour’s 
speech with acquiescence and approval. It must be taken as express- 
ing the settled policy of England, whether Liberals or Conservatives 
are in power. 

The scene in the House of Commons on the 22nd of May is the 
most scandalous which has occurred there since the summer of 1893. 
This time there was no physical violence. But the Deputy-Speak.r 
exercised a power recently conferred by Standing Order upon the 
Chair, and put a summary end to the sitting an hour and a half before 
the usual time. The Prime Minister had been asked early in the 
afternoon whether at the Colonial Conference which falls due next 
year the British representatives would be empowered to consider a 
system of colonial preference. He replied that he did not see how the 
discussions of such a conference were to be restricted. This answer 
could not be expected to satisfy Free Traders, and Mr. Balfour was 
pressed to say how he reconciled it with his statement at Edinburgh 
last October, that a scheme of colonial preference would be brought 
forward only if the Government obtained a majority at the next 
General Election, or with his repeated assurances that there would be 
no change in the fiscal policy of the country during the existence 
of the present Parliament. Mr. Balfour replied, frankly enough, that 

when he spoke at Edinburgh he had forgotten all about the confer- 
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ence of 1906, and that he referred to a special conference convened 
for a specific purpose. But October is a long time ago, and he cannot 
have been forgetting the conference of 1906 ever since. Nor is the 
particular character of the conference at all to the point. The promise 
upon which the Opposition, and many of Mr. Balfour’s own followers, 
not to say colleagues, rely was that there should be no departure from 
the principle of a tariff for revenue until the country had been con- 
sulted. As the Cabinet apparently intend to remain in office for at 
least another year, they might make an arrangement with colonial 
statesmen which would bind their successors whatever were the 
result of the General Election. No wonder the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion moved the adjournment of the House, and in a very vigorous 
speech demanded that the point should be cleared up by the Prime 
Minister himself. Then began a lamentable period of recrimination 
and disorder. Under rules for which Mr. Balfour is himself responsible, 
the debate on a motion for adjournment does not begin till nine, and 
must come to an end at twelve. The order of speakers is therefore of 
much greater consequence than it was under the old regulations. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who occupied half an hour, appealed 
personally to the head of the Government. Nevertheless Mr. Lyttelton 
was put up to reply, and the Opposition refused to hear him. They 
called for ‘ Balfour,’ and they would have nobody else. The Speaker 
was unfortunately ill; and, though Mr. Lowther is a most efficient 
substitute, no deputy is quite the same as a principal in circumstances 
so extremely trying. Even the absence of a wig and gown is felt, for 
there is no costume less impressive than the evening dress of an English 
gentleman. Anyhow, Mr. Lowther failed, and the House broke up 
in confusion. It is very difficult for a stranger to appreciate the exact 
significance of proceedings in Parliament. But I am disposed to 
agree with Lord Hugh Cecil that Mr. Lyttelton should have been 
bard. His speech would have been an inevitable interlude, and the 
Prime Minister must, sooner or later, have given the explanation 
which he alone could give. The pretext that the question lies within 
the Colonial Secretary’s department is indeed an idle one. The 
Lgader of the Opposition, supported by the whole of his party, had 
directly, challenged the policy, and appealed to the speeches of the 
Prime Minister himself. Still, I do not believe that in the long run 
disorder ever pays. To understand this special instance of it we 
must, of course, look beyond the immediate position of affairs. 
Whether they be right or wrong, Liberals have for some time felt that 
Mr. Balfour was treating them, ‘and the House of Commons as a whole, 
with insolent disdain. His refusal to attend debates on the fiscal 
question, even when they took the form of censure on himself, was 
bitterly resented as unworthy of his office, and degrading to public 
life. A great party is personified by its leader, and that Mr. Lyttelton 
should be employed to tell Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman what Mr. 
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Balfour meant was taken for a premeditated slight. There was no 
personal feeling against Mr. Lyttelton. He could have filled up the 
time as well as anyone else. But he was not Mr. Balfour, and there 
are many services for which he is better qualified than the elucidation 
of intellectual subtleties. The worst of a metaphysical Premier is 
that nobody else can explain him. Meanwhile the best way out of a 
singularly unpleasant imbroglio would be a dissolution of Parliament. 
The House of Commons is suffering from debility, and wants country 
air. 


HERBERT PAvt. 
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